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SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Professor Newman, in the recent edition of the 
"Phases," has published a brief "Reply" to "The 
Eclipse of Faith." This book, he tells us, he should 
have preferred ^^to pass by unnoticed, only that its 
popularity gives it a weight which it has not in itself."* 
He also says that his friends expected him to answer it. 
*^ Save me from my friends " is an excellent caution, 
which an author, above most men, will do well to bear 
in mind. It is almost as wise in such a case to listen to 
one's enemies. 

My own reasons for noticing the " Reply " are widely 
diflferent ; and one of them imperative. Mr. Newman 
has charged me with ^^ stealthy misrepresentation and 
gross garbling," No man should allow himself to be 
so charged unjustly, (and I will venture to say that 
no controvertist has a more sincere abhorrence of any 

• Phases. Reply, p. 177. 
B 




2 A DEFENCE OF ^' THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.** 

such practices than myself,) without making the accu- 
sation recoil on his calumniator ; and this I pledge my- 
self to do. Mr. Newman may rest assured that I will 
reckon with him on all such points, to the uttermost 
syllable. 

But this would occupy only a few of the following 
pages; and I have gone a little further. I have answered 
every statement of the least moment which I can find 
in Mr. Newman's strictures: nor have I contented 
myself even with that. I have felt tempted to re-state 

the argimient of Harrington D , from which Mr. 

Newman so preposterously infers that I believe in an 
^^ unmoTBl Deity " ; — to make a few remarks on the in- 
explicable explanations and obscure eclaircissements of 
his former statements, respecting the relations of man's 
religious nature to the external organon which deve- 
lops it, — which last it still seems may, somehow, come 
from man, but cannot come from God ; — to offer some 
observations on his new chapter on the ^^ Moral Perfec- 
tion of Christ " — strange mistitle, since it is to prove 
his Moral Imperfection ; — and to give my young Chris- 
tian countrymen a few words of counsel in reference to 
the Deism of the present day. Meantime in the present 
section, I will give them an opportunity of judging 
how far they prefer the charity of the new spiritualism 
to that of the New Testament, and how far they can 
trust the " free criticism " which asserts the moral de- 
ficiencies of Christianity, and the moral defects of its 
Founder. 

Mr. Newman calls his little chapter a " Reply to ^ The 
Eclipse of Faith.'" One would think the whole book 
professed to be formally and exclusively directed against 
him ! The slightest inspection of its very various con- 
tents will show that a multitude of topics are taken up 
in which he has no concern in the world ; and that his 
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opinions, like those of Parker, Strauss, and others, were 
introduced, only so far as they affected the particular 
topics under discussion. He is pleased even to say that 
one magical "sentence," which I have not allowed 
" Mr. Fellowes to press," would have sufficed " to crush 
the whole treatise of 450 pages 1 " * This sentence, so 
far from being neglected, Harrington makes ( as I think), 
pretty good use of, only, of course, in a very different 
way : I mention It here merely to show the extravagance 
of Mr. Newman's assertions ; since half at least of the 
volume is occupied with topics which have no reference 
to his peculiar speculations. But it is Mr. Newman's 
privilege to speak hastily, and to speak largely. 

Again, Mr. Newman seems to suppose that there 
was some special animosity towards him, in selecting 
some of his opinions for comment in "The Ecllgse"; 
if so, he is mu,ch mistaken. I felt none then : I may 
add, I feel none now. I had nothing in the world but 
his opinions in view ; and I should not have commented 
upon them at all, had he not been a perfect strange* to 
me. Had he been either a friend, or an enemy, nay, 
had he been at all known to me, then, as in all cases in 
which I "have been impelled by conscience or induced 
by importunity to enter Into controversy, (which, what- 
ever Mr. Newman may think, I thoroughly hate,) I 
should have refrained from noticing his writmgs at all; 
since I should have distrusted my own impartiality. It 
was easy to find others. I selected his writings, because 
I thought that from their half views and quarter views, 
and sometimes tenth of quarter views, they were likely 
to do mischief among the young. The " Phases," in par- 
ticular, appeared likely to have this effect, by that vola- 
tile transition from subject to subject, and that summary 
and slashing treatment of all, which characterise that 

♦ Reply, p. 199. 
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4 A DEFENCE OF ^^ THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH." 

singular book. It seemed likely to leave as confused an 
impression on the mind as those exhibitions of '^dis- 
solving views," where we see mountains and lakes ad- 
vancing upon us through receding cities; rocks and 
grottoes obtruding into the ruins of a cathedral ; and a 
waterfall just tumbling out of a vanishing turret window. 

Mr. Newman, having combined in his system the 
strangest eccentricities of opinion, seems resolved to try 
whether he cannot finish by one or two practical para- 
doxes quite equal to any of his theoretical ; and certainly 
he promises to be perfectly consistent in inconsistency. 

For example ; he has said more in one chapter in this 
new edition of the *^ Phases" — to say nothing of his 
" Soul," and nothing of his " Hebrew Monarchy," — to 
wound and shock the religious feelings of his countrymen 
— to jar their inmost sense of all that is most sacred — 
than any other writer of his day. Yet no sooner does any 
one proceed to expose his own religious system, which 
seems so unreasonable to the world that probably not 
twinty people in it would profess adherence to it, than 
he looks grave, and protests against levity in the treat- 
ment of sacred things! I must answer, like Pascal 
when the Jesuits brought against him a similar charge, 
that '^ I am far enough from ridiculing sacred things, in 
ridiculing such notions." Mr. Newman warns me with 
much solemnity against thinking that "questions per- 
taining to God are advanced by boisterous glee." * I do 
not think *^The Eclipse" is characterised by ^^ boisterous 
glee ; " and certainly I was not at all aware that the 
things which alone I have ridiculed — some of them ad- 
vanced by him, and some by others, — deserved to be 
treated with solemnity. For example, that an autho- 
ritative external revelation, which most people have 
thought possible enough, is ^possible, — that man is 

* Reply, p. 200. 
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most likely born for a dog's life, and " there an end/* — 
that there are great defects in the morality of the New 
Testament, and much imperfection in the character of 
its Founder, — that the miracles of Christ might be real, 
because Christ was a clairvoyant and mesmerist, — that 
God was not a Person, but Personality ; — I say, I was 
not at all aware that these things, and such as these, 
which alone I have ridiculed, were questions " pertain- 
ing to God," in any other sense than the wildest hypo- 
theses in some sense " pertain " to science, and the 
grossest heresies to religion. 

Again; in theory nothing can be more delightful 
than Mr. Newman's charity ; in practice nothing more 
grotesque. He is full of fierce anathemas against 
bigotry, and declaims most passionately on behalf of 
charity and loving kindness. In ^^ The Eclipse of 
Faith" I, with my poor " Pagan" notions of moraMty — 
so he is pleased to consider them, — carefully abstained 
from questioning the sincerity of his motives ; for I had 
nothing to do with his motives — I had to do with his 
arguments. These I exposed, and sometimes ridicifled ; 
I acknowledge it with becoming impenitence ; I shall 
repeat the offence, if offence it be; and I am prepared 
presently to justify my conduct. What course does 
Mr. Newman take? While enjoining charity, depre- 
cating *^ personal antagonisms," and talking in a most 
edifying strain about opening " the mind to truth, and 
the heart to love, " he indulges in the most acrimonious 
imputations of " blasphemy," " dishonesty," " stealthy 
misrepresentations," " gross garbling," " dealing unscru- 
pulously," and I know not what. 

He teUs me in one place that unless I mean what he 
says, I must mean — and which I certainly do not mean, 
if he means what he seems to mean, for it is arrant 
nonsense, — that my words are " palpably and inex- 

B 3 



6 A DEFENCE OF *' THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.** 

cusably dishonest ; " that unless I believe another equal 
piece of nonsense, I am " grossly iniquitous ; " that in 
one place not only " spiritual insight, but honesty y seems 
lacking ; " and so forth. 

But all such things are a mere bagatelle compared 
with the invectives into which a threefold error — un- 
paralleled, I believe, in the history of criticism — ^has be- 
trayed him. Those errors are that Harrington D 

meant what he did not mean — that whatever Harring- 
ton D meant, / must mean ; and, lastly, that Mr. 

Fellowes was designed to be b, facsimile oF Mr. New- 
man; all which are pure illusions of Mr. Newman's 
" free criticism." This I proceed to show.* 

• There is one inadvertence, indeed, in Harrington's discussion, 
"Which I sincerely regret, and I will take care to erase it in the next 
edition ; for, however little designed to convey the meaning Mr. New- 
man attaches to it, I see it is fairly susceptible of it. Harrington says, 
ironically, " This moat devout gentleman somewhere quotes the words, 
* for the spiritual man judgeth all things, but himself is judged of no 
man.' " It is employed to express (what appears to me, I confess,) the 
preposterous incongruity of using the words of Paul to sanction a system 
which Paul would utterly have repudiated. I stUl adhere to that view, 
and will justify it in a fiiture section. But it was not my intention to 
give pain, and the words in italics shall therefore willingly come out. 
And so shall the "Professor of Spiritual Insight" Mr. Newman 
says, indeed, that Harrington has so nicknamed him. Hardly ; it may 
be taken so, but it was not intended ; for any other name^ or none at all, 
would have done just as welL The question (Shall we call, &c.?) in 
which the phrase occurs, was obviously put in reference rather to Mr. Fel- 
lowes' exigencies, than to Mr. Newman's qualifications. Fellowes, in 9. fix, 
hardly knows whether to say — denying, as he does, the possibility of all 
external revelation, — that he got his religious notions from nature alone, 
or in any way from without ; since he confesses his sentiments have been 
practically elicited by his spiritualist writers. Harrington remarks, that 
it is of little use for *' nature to teach him, if somebody else is to teach 
nature;" and asks whether Mr. Nevnnan shall be called Professor of 
Spiritual Insight ? Mr. Parker's name, or that of any other writer to 
whom Fellowes professed obligations, would have done just as well ; or 
better still, — no name at all ; and no name there shall be. 

As to the word infidel^ I cannot hnmoor Mr. Newman. It is a word 
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Hastily assuming that the latter part of Hamngton 

D 's argument is something more than a mere reductw 

ad absurdum from Mr. NewmarCs own premises; that 
it was designed to embody not only the conclusions to 
which a sceptic might fairly drive any one who adopted 
those premises, not only the positive opinions of the 
sceptic himself; but the real opinions of the author of 
" The Eclipse of Faith," — acting, I say, on this ludicrous 
misconception, Mr. Newman fires away with a vehe- 
mence which amazed me as I read it. What confidence, 
thought I, can be reposed in those powers of "free 
criticism," in virtue of which our author decides on an 
argument of such immense sweep and complexity as 
the ^^ Truth of Christianity " — constructs the true 
'* Hebrew Monarchy " out of the old Hebrew myths, 
and pronounces on the moral character of Jesus Christ ? 

In truth, I WAS NOT SORRY that he had fallen into 
these misconceptions ; for people will be apt to argue 
that if he could thus err in his interpretation of so 
humble a book as " The Eclipse," he was not likely to be 
altogether infallible on the Word of God. A few spe- 
cimens of the vehemence with which he pursues this 
phantom will illustrate at once the sagacity of his criti- 
cism, and the quality of his charity. It will be observed 

he says, " -which is the peculiar weapon of the proud and self-sufficient 
dogmatiser, who holds all to he unfaithful who do not adopt his opinions." 
"This epithet itself proves that, under the mask of the sceptic, the 
Christian (?) is venting his own pride and bitterness, which he unjustly 
attributes to another." Answer. — The reader will get used to Mr. 
Newman^s style by and by. I content myself with remarking that 
if Mr. Newman will always interpret current words by their etymology 
he may take offence enough. I use the word as it is now, and has been 
long currcnUy used among us, to indicate one who has utterly renounced 
all belief in th*e Divine authority of Christianity. Of course I think 
that a grievous error. How can I think otherwise ? But «from what 
cause proceeding in any individual case, I decline to speculate. I am 
no judge of the heart, and do not wish to judge it. 

B 4 



8 A DEFENCE OF " THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH." 

that I cite his invectives (such is their extravagance) 
with precisely the same indifference as if I had been 
charged with impaling somebody on the horns of the 
moon. I shall here and there, indeed, interlace the 
citations with a few words of my own ; but of such a 
different temperature from Mr. Newman's red hot dic- 
tion, that I almost fear that the reader will imagine 
himself plunged into a succession of hot and cold baths ; 
or the curious tessolation may remind him of the lower 
regions of Hecla, where, through the fissures in the 
snow and ice, ever and anon creeps into the cold, clear 
air, the hot, sulphureous vapour from below. However, 
I will take care he shall pass in safety over these ere- 
vasscs without being suffocated. 

The ordinary reader of ^^ The Eclipse" will no doubt 
e surprised to find that its author, " speaking under a 
mask, uses a bold license of blasphemy against Nature 
and its God, which too clearly comes from the heart ;" * 
that " it is impossible to doubt the intensity of my convic^ 
Hon, that all nature testifies, with overpowering force, 
to every impartial mind, that its Creator is reckless of 
all moral considerations I " f — that *^ The Eclipse of 
Faith" ^^ abounds in profane insults, which Mr. Newman 
does not see that any thing else than the author's own 
heart can have suggested ; " $ " that the author is unaware 
^^that an unmoral God is the very essence of Paganism,^^ 
and. ^^ that this and nothing else is what he is urging on 
us as Christianity." " Oh how clearly does he show," 
continues this master of ^' free" (and easy) ^* criticism," 
" that in him it is hypocrisy to cry Holy, holy, holy, to 
the Lord of heaven, whose holiness he professes to be 
totally unlike all that man calls either holy, or kind, or 
just."§ 

♦ Reply, p. 194. t K)- P- 196. 

% lb. p. 180. § lb. p. 196, 197. 
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I say the reader must be surprised at all this, even pre- 
pared as he may be by acquaintance with Mr. Newman's 
writings, for any feats of logical legerdemain. I knew 
indeed, that it was possible for a man hastily to adopt 
and abandon any opinions, if he took but a half of a 
seventh of a tenth of a thirteenth of a survey of the 
evidence ; but here I could not find that there was any 
survey of evidence at all. 

Mr. Newman had defined the only guilty idolatry to 
be the worshipping, as *^ perfect and infinite," that which 
we know to be finite and imperfect ; by which lax defi- 
nition it may well be doubted whether there are ten 
idolaters in the worid. He had also said that Atheism 
may be only a speculative error, which ought not to 
divide our " hearts from any man." For my smiling at 
all this singular liberality,. he says, I have ^' caustically 
reproved " his spurious charity ^^ towards honourable 
Pagans and Atheists, who fail of reaching liis view of 
truth ; " but adds, " I did not quite contemplate such a 
case as that before me. I must wait and learn what sort 
of charity — not bastard — I may cherish towards one 
who wraps a Pagan heart in a Christian veil ; who scolds 
down and mocks at other men's piety ; who constructs 
sophistical arguments to leave them no alternative be- 
tween his own Paganism, which is to them detestable, 
and an Atheism which they deprecate, indeed, but feel 
far preferable to degrading, heart- deadening * devil- 
worship."* 

Mr. Newman mistakes vehemence of diction for 
energy of style. If I have constructed sophistical argu- 
ments, I presume they may be shown to be so. I did 
not know, and have yet to learn, that I have ^colded 
down and mocked at any man's piety ^ by exposing the 
errors of those new revelations which begin by assuming 

* Reply, p. 197. 
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that all external ^^ revelations " are " impossible." How- 
ever, in one point, Mr. Newman is quite right ; he must 
'^ wait and learn," probably, many things ; and certainly 
charity towards his critics. But I hope he will not 
hurry himself on my account — I can wait too ; or, if 
he likes, he may bestow it, when it comes — my share 
of it I mean, it does not seem to be much — on the 
aforesaid honourable Pagans and Atheists, who have 
not yet reached our critic's views of truth. If that be 
true, they must surely stand in great need of it I 

After speaking of the ridicule with which I have 
treated the notion that men are in some danger of un- 
dervaluing this world, he says, " But never, never did I 
address such an exhortation to one who confesses that 
he has no discernment whether the Author of Nature be 
just or unjust, kind or cruel ; o^e who is inwardly so 
dark that he cannot possibly have any religion but what 
he receives blindly. Such a one naturally relishes a 
joke better than a psalm, a sceptical dialogue of Plato 
or Hume better than a treatise on Natural Theology, 
and will scarcely be so absurd as to sacrifice what is 
substantial in this world for a religion which cannot 
penetrate into his affections."* As to my uniform pre- 
ference of a joke to a psalm, it is entirely a mistake ; 
it depends on what the "joke" is, and whose the 
'^ psalm." A psalm of David, I hope I should prefer 
to the richest joke — say one of Mr. Newman's para- 
doxes. On the other hand, I should probably prefer 
even a dull joke to a psalm, if the " sacred ode" is to 
embody a theology which explodes the characteristic doc- 
trines of the Bible, and whether expressed in " rhyme" 
or " unrhymed metre." However, I shall have an op- 
portunity of judging if some worthy Deist will be kind 
enough to give us a specimen or two of his devotional 

Reply, p. 197. 
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Muse, As to Hume and poor Plato, who by some 
strange association of contrast are here linked together, 
I suppose it is pretty clear from ^^ The Eclipse," that the 
former is no great favourite with me, except for his 
genius ; but I do frankly confess that I prefer the Phaedo 
of Plato, with its twilight hopes of a Revelation, and 
its faint echoes of Immortality from the " everlasting 
hills," to a treatise on the " Soul " which, denying the 
possibility of the one, augments its ''sorrows," and 
casting doubts on the other, quenches its '' aspirations." 
As to the rest of this passage, I freely acknowledge 
to the world that I have many, many faults — as many 
as Mr. Newman, I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world; but those who know me, I think, will allow 
that there are not many persons who have less con- 
sulted what is " substantial in this world^^ in the main- 
tenance or retention of their religious opinions, be they 
right or wrong. On the spirit of ;fchis passage I shall only 
add, that if I had been betrayed into saying any such 
thing of an utter stranger, merely because he had laughed 
at what he deemed a paradoxical opinion of mine, I 
should have thought it was rather too late in the day to 
lecture a controversial antagonist on the duty of " watch- 
ing over his own heart, opening the mind to truth, and 
the heart to love, of casting away scorn and self-suf- 
ficiency,"* &c. &c. &c., &c., and should have ieared 
lest the reader should ask, as he read, " Of whom 
speaks the prophet this ? of himself or of some other 
man ? " 

As one contrasts Mr. Newman's loving injunctions 
with his invectives, one seems to be transported into a 
world where the usual symbols of emotion are all in- 
verted, where men frown in pure benevolence, and 
gnash their teeth in loving kindness and charity. 

• Reply, p. 200. 
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One more sample of his style I must not withhold 
from the reader. " With Paul and Isaiah, with JEs- 
chylus and Cleanthes, with Socrates and Paley, with 
Philo and Swedenborg" — a curious collection — " I see 
that a good God reigns over all." Did I ever deny 
it ? One would think so, for he goes on : " this author 
declares (!) all the evidence of facts to convict my sen- 
timents as a gratuitous absurdity, yet he calls himself a 
Christian, and reviles me as an infidel." * It would be 
difficult, I rather think, to point out where I -have re- 
viled him at all, much less for holding any such senti- 
ment. T\Tiether Mr. Newman reviles me or not, I leave 
the reader to judge from what follows. " With the 
Hebrew psalmist my heart avows ^ all thy works praise 
Thee, O God, and all Thy saints give thanks unto 
Thee ! ' My Christian monitor puts a new song into 
my mouth, ^ All Thy works convict Thee, O God, and 
none but fools can praise Thee for them.'"f These last 
words are put in inverted commas ; but of course Mr. 
Newman does not intend them as a quotation ; so that 
I must beg to say that the *^ new song," which is 
equally *^ without rhyme and without reason," is of his 
own composing, and that instead of my putting it into 
his mouth, he has put it into mine. The theology I 
am quite willing to admit that Mr. Newman would 
think as execrable as I do. 

Finally ; Mr. Newman observes, ^^ when the Bible 
has failed to develop in him spiritual insight, why 
should my words be more successful ? Yes, it is hard 
to enlighten one who, after the outward washing of 
Christian baptism, has gone back into the mire of Pagan 
demonry."$ To the former part of the sentence (one 
word altered) I subscribe ; if the Bible has indeed failed 

^ * Reply, p. 198. t I^- ♦ I^- P- 200. 
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to develop spiritual insight, it is not likely that books 
which entirely disown its authority, its history, its 
miracles, its characteristic doctrines, will be more effec- 
tual. As to my supposed relapse into a belief of " Pagan 
deraonry," it would be just as much to the purpose if 
I were to call Mr. Newman a transcendental curve, or 
the root of an impossible quantity. 

I took up the new edition of " The Phases," in which 
a reply to "The Eclipse" was promised, with some 
curiosity^ Where, thought I, has " Faith " got by this 
time ? What is its " phase " at present ? Has it thinned 
off to a yet finer crescent than it had at the end of the 
^' last period ? " or has it returned to the first quarter ? 
And oh! how rejoiced many would have been to see 
the faintest symptom that the cup of light was begin- 
ning to fill again — as I trust we yet may. But when 
I read the preceding remarks, I could hardly help ex- 
claiming, in nearly the words of one of the characters 
in Carleton's Tales, " Surely now, there is nothing to 
be seen at all, barring the dark side of the luminary, 
which is at present invisible by reason of the ^ Eclipse.' " 

As Mr. Newman seems to suppose that I must be 
of Harrington's opinions, and as he supposes that 
Harrington is unsettled as to whether there be a 
personal God* — though the contrary, I suppose, is 
manifest enough to every ordinary reader f — it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Newman thinks me an Atheist in 
disguise^ or the undisguised " Pagan^^ he generally re- 
presents me. But, at all events, he doubts my being 
a Christian ; for when he speaks of his " Christian " 
opponent he has, in two places, after the word " Chris- 
tian" placed an eloquent note of interrogation ; a device 
by which thrifty wits, who feel they must economise 

♦ Reply, p. 192. 

t See his express avowal ; Eclipse, p. 163. 
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sarcasm, may cheaply express it at the printer's expense. 
At other times Mr. Newman is apparently pleased to 
think it possible I may be a Christian, and to speak on 
that hypothesis. It is pretty clear that I cannot be 
both. As Sir Boyle Roche said, " No man can be in 
two places at once, except he be a bird." In like man- 
ner, I presimie that either I am or am not a Christian. 
Many men in the present day have instructed us, 
indeed,* that the mutations of the human mind may be 
very sudden, but still they require some interval ; and 
whatever the rapidity of the changes, a man would be 
troubled, I imagine, to be absolutely two things at once. 
So extraordinary is this misinterpretation of my sen- 
timents, that some of my friends have said, "ii the 
supposition that you are a believer in an ^ixnmoral 
deity' renllt/ a misconception? Is it not rather an 
evasion to avoid the necessity of encountering Har- 
rington D 's argument ? Is it not obvious to every 

impartial reader that the argument of Harrington 
expressed nothing dogmatically, but was simply a de- 
duction from Mr. Newman's own premises ? He merely 
aflSrmed that if he adopted Mr. Newman's criterion 
of what we are to believe of God, he must reject 
man^ of the phenomena of the universe — not all, nor 
the greater part — but manj/ of the phenomena of the 
universe, as God's work, just as Mr. Newman does 
many of the statements of what God has done, as given 
in his word, and thus become at last a Manicheisty or, if 
he could not become that, an atheist, or else remain a 
sceptic? And further, that supposing Mr. Newman's 
theory, of the origin and destination of man true, it 
increased the difficulty a thousand fold, and would 
really involve the conception of what Mr. Newman calls 
an t/Timond deity ? Is not all this plain ? Can it be a 
misconception ?" For myself I have taken Mr. New- 
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man's part. I have said, " Let us in charity suppose 
it a misconception at all events ; for if we suppose it a 
wilful perversion, will that make the case any better? 
It is not only the more charitable hypothesis, but 
Mr. Newman's precipitancy of logic is such as to 
render it as easy for him as for any man thus to turn 
things topsy turvy. I grant, indeed, that it is much 
more easy for Mr. Newman, instead of dissolving the 
connection between the premises and conclusion, and 
clearly showing that his premises do not lead to that 
conclusion, to represent Harrington as not reasoning 
on Mr. Newman's premises at all, and then to turn 
round and say, ^ Well, if you believe in a God, reck- 
less of all moral considerations, how can any Bible 
have any authority ? ' " Yet (I argued with my friends), 
the very extravagance of the supposition is suflS- 
cient to allow us to suppose it a misconception, how- 
ever enormous. '^ For tell me," said I to one, " did you 
ever hear of any body who thought that the author of 
* The Eclipse of Faith' proclaimed his own inability to 
see anything but blackness of darkness in the real 
known undeniable works of God?"* "Not a soul," said 
he ; "I have indeed heard of one man in the country, 
who, happening to plump down in the middle of Har- 
rington's disquisition, knew not what to make of it." 
" Well," said I, " that is not the case with Mr. New- 
man, for he has wof/ plumped down ' into the middle of 
Harrington's speech, but has evidently read the book 
all through. However, I will throw him in, though I 
protest it is unfair, since he had only read a portion. 
This old gentleman, then, shall be one ; and Mr. New- 
man, that is two. But, at all events, besides these two, 
I never heard of any one who concluded that I was 
a believer in an wwmoral Deity." f 

♦ Reply, p. 198. 

t Since these passages were written, I find that a ^liVct m^Oaa'^tQ- 
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But though on the principle on which I have acted in 
" The Eclipse " and shall now, of not imputing ill 
motives to Mr. Newman, — into which I shall not be 
seduced by the example which he has set me, — I say, 
though on that principle I shall call his gross miscon- 
ception, a misconception, I think it is not too much to 
say that it was aided by the unconscious instinct of self- 
preservation ; — for " Instinct," as Falstaff says, " is a 
great matter." 

But the reader will perhaps say ; '^ Well, but suppose 
Harrington did believe in an unmoml deity — which he 
did not — what, in the name of common sense, has the 
Authorof^The Eclipse of Faith' to do with it ?" It seems 
quite sufficient for Mr. Newman to reason thus : *^ Har- 
rington believed so and so, and therefore^ the Author 
believes so and so." If you look, you will see that he 
argues it must be so from the vehemence of the argu- 
ment ! " The bold dogmatism of the sceptic is endorsed 
and confirmed by the Author. Indeed, were it not so, the 
elaborate and vehement argument would be obviously 
ridiculous ; but he means it to be cogent, and avows that 
it is."* Of course Harrington avowed and /avow it is 
cogent against Mr. Newman and on Mr. Newman's prin- 
ciples. But did mortal man ever hear of such criticism ? 
" It must be so from the vehemence of the argument 1 " 
That is, if a character is naturally and dramatically 
represented (and Harrington is expressly said to lo 
most impatient at the shallow theories which are offered 
in lieu of his early faith), the biographer or the novelist 



spective Review also expresses doubts. This completes the critical 
triumvirate. I shall have a few words to say to him by and by. The 
differences, however, are refined and exquisite. While Mr. Newman 
seems rather inclined to think me a Pagan on the whole, this writer 
seems rather to think me possibly an atheist I *' Risum teneatis, amici ? ** 
• Reply, p. 193. 
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must resemble the subject of his memoir or the charac- 
ter he depicts. Shakspeare himself, then, I suppose, 
must have been of all men's characters and sentiments, 
for he could represent them all ; and poor Walter Scott 
must have been " half Dutchman and half devil," be- 
cause he describes Dirk Hatteraick as being so I Mr. 
James Martineau doubts (as he well may) Mr. New- 
man's aptitudes for that "higher moral criticism" 
necessary to judge rightly the character of Christ. 
Such curious preconceptions as those just mentioned, 
adopted without the slightest hesitation and vehemently 
acted on throughout his tirade, is enough to make one 
doubt whether criticism be his vocation at all. But 1 
will say no more on Harrington's argument here ; in 
the next section I will distinctly show in what sense 
I "endorse and confirm it," with a challenge to any 
worthy Deist to reply to it on Mr. Newman's behalf, 
since it is plain that he himself declines it. 

A similar singularity of misconception is seen in Mr. 
Newman in another point. In the same style of rea- 
soning in which he argues that I must think just as 
Harrington thinks, so he will have it that Mr. Fellowes 
must be intended as a full-length portrait of himself; 
and so determined is he that it shall be so, that he says 
if I deny it, it shall be to no purpose. His language is : 
^* As to this Mr. Fellowes, who is he ? his character is 
apparently intended to be a portrait of mincy as the 
Author conceives of rae. Thus he insinuates a mean, 
degrading, and laughable opinion of me, if the reader 
will accept it : but if the reader cannot go quite so far, 
and says it is unfair, then the Author can back out and 
protest that FeHowes is not myself but only my ad- 
mirer."* That is, he challenges an explanation and 

♦ Reply, p. 181. 
C 
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then has the civility to say, it shall be unsatisfactory. 
** He will be drowned and nobody shall help him." He 
may depend upon it that as I am very deliberate in 
putting any thoughts of mine on paper, I am equally 
slow in " backing out," as he calls it, of any thing I 
have once written, except for the strongest reasons; 
and shall leave him to appropriate to himself any por- 
trait he thinks proper, among those with which the 
very large gallery of biography or of fiction may supply 
him. Meantime I will say this ; that I believe there are 
two points, and only two, in which Mr. Fellowes bears 
any resemblance to Mr. Newman ; and I know, and the 
world knows, by experience^ that Mr. Newman is not 
unique in those points. I may add, that as I have never 
expressed my belief of any resemblance even in those 
two points, it is curious that Mr. Newman should thus 
appropriate the portrait, while he, at the same time, de- 
clares it to be most repulsive and unlike himself. It is not 
usual for men to affirm, without any warrant from the 
painter, that a picture is intended for themy which at the 
same time they feel themselves to be no way in love with, 
and which they also declare to be unlike them. Mr. 
Newman even seems to imagine that the personal pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Fellowes* were designed to caricature him. 
I beg to.say that I knew no characteristics of Mr. New- 
man, except that he was a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
very indifferent metaphysician ; and if I had known any 
personal traits, I should have been the last to bring 
them into my book. Meantime I will tell Mr. Newman 
how he may henceforth distinguish himself from Mr. 
Fellowes, and no longer unwisely assiune, and still more 
unwisely tell the world, that the character of Mr. Fel- 
lowes is intended to caricature his own. First, Mr. 
Fellowes is expressly said to be a youth of about eight and 

• B^ly, p. 181. 
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twenty years of age (in whom, therefore, some versatiKty 
of opinion and some rashness of judgment might be ex- 
cusable) ; and I rather think Mr. Newman, like myself, 
is a little beyond those years. Secondly, Mr. Fellowefl 
expressly abjures several of Mr. Newman's opinions, 
openly prefers those of Mr. Parker, and freely avows 
that he has eclecticised from the many delightful varieties 
of opinion which the distractions of our modern spiri- 
tualists so abundantly afforded him. This very circum- 
stance, indeed, Mr. Newman strangely adduces to 
establish his preconception ; and says Mr. Fellowes is 
employed to make '^ damaging concessions," when he 
dissents from Mr. Newman and prefers Mr. Parker! 
One would surely more reasonably infer (what is the 
truth), that he was not intended to be the counterpart 
of any author. I am astonished that those who choose 
to regard *^ The Eclipse " as " fimdamentally fictitious," 
should fail to conjecture that the Author avails himself 
of this character to bring the sentiments of different 
men under discussion ; which is naturally done by cita- 
tions from their writings. Whether those citations are 
fair or not, is another thing : and the only real question 
between me and those authors is as to this point. I 
assert they are ; and, in Mr. Newman's case, I shall by 
and by show that they are. — Thirdly and lastly : the 
readers of " The Eclipse " will allow that Mr. Fellowes 
is uniformly gentle, affable, and patient in argument 
(whatever his infirmities) ; and though for aught I know 
(and I am sure I hope it), Mr. Newman is so generally, 
it must be acknowledged that the present tirade proves 
that he is not uniformly so. 

I imagine, as people read the very acrimonious and 
vehement charges against the Author of *^ The Eclipse," 
that they will say, ^^ We had better have the old-fashioned 

Christian charity than this new-coined liberality of the 

c 2 
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* spiritual Deism.'" Or is it Mr. Newman's pleasure 
to suppose that the pribociple of the " Division of 
Labour" applies to moral science as well as to political 
economy, and that while it is one man's province to 
preach charity, it is another man's duty to practise it ? 
I wonder whether that is true of the *^ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity" of *^ Spiritualism," which is true of the same 
graces in Christianity. " And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity — but the greatest of these is Charity." 
If so, surely the two former must be vanishing quan- 
tities. 

I would also beseech Mr. Newman to consider how 
unbecoming in the estimation of his " very insolent and 
dictatorial critics," as he terms them, is that intense 
positlvity which characterises both his assertion of his 
own opinions, and the imputation of evil motives to his 
opponents. They will say that one who has experienced 
80 many changes of opinion himself should learn at 
least caution and forbearance. Dogmatism, in conjunc- 
tion with perpetual vacillation, should be left to him 
of whom our great satirist said so bitterly : — 

" Stiff in opinions, — always in the wrong, — 
And everything by fits, and nothing long.** 

I think, also, people will be apt to say, '^ Here is a 
gentleman who sees the imperfections of New Testa- 
ment morality ; who is afraid lest the consciences of 
men may be depressed to the * Biblical Standard;' 
who points out the many and grievous imperfections 
in the character of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who has 
himself lighted on * a fixed moral basis, which he 
will not allow to be tampered with by authority or 
miracle;' who inculcates the duty of ^ opening the heart 
to love, and the mind to truth : ' having reached this 
vantage ground, looking down with serene compassion 
on us *puir blinded mortals,' we naturally expect from 
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him great compassion^ and magnanimity^ and self-con- 
trol, and must begin to doubt, from his acrimony and 
impatience, whether his system can be the complement 
of a defective Christianity ! " They will think they 
had better have the New Testament, with all its 
claims to " authority," than a teacher who, professedly 
renouncing authority, is more impatient at his opinions 
being questioned than if he really had it. We are all in 
great trepidation, we can assure him, for the honour of 
the " fixed moral basis ; " and, if he goes on so, predict 
that the obstinate world will resolutely shut its eyes 
against the new light that has visited it I 

I cannot affect to be surprised at the misconceptions 
of ^^ The Eclipse of Faith" into which Mr. Newman has 
fallen, when I turn to his chapter on the ^^ Moral Per- 
fection of Christ." If Mr. Newman can so construe 
fact and narrative as to charge our Lord with a 
** vain conceit of cleverness" and " blundering self-suffi- 
ciency" in his answer to the Pharisees concerning the 
tribute money; with *^ arrogance and error combined" 
in other cases ; with " vacillation and pretension ; " 
with *^ egregious vanity " and *^ moral unsoundness ; " 
with guiltily provoking the Rulers, by virulent invec- 
tives, to slay him, because he had resolved on suicide in 
order to escape the alternative of becoming an impostor 
or renouncing his Messiahship, — I need not wonder at 
any vagaries into which such logic may wander, or at any 
invectives which that erroneous criticism may prompt. 
*^ The disciple is not above his master; it is sufficient"— 
O how much more than sufficient — "that he be as his 
master." 

The reader will perhaps say, *^ Is it possible that 

Mr. Newman can have said all this ? Will the world 

believe that you are not misrepresenting him, as he 

says you and so many more of his critics have done, by 

c 8 
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not quoting enough to indicate his meaning?" This is 
Mr. Newman's continual complaint. On some points 
it might be difficult to say how much was to be quoted 
that would explain Mr. Newman's meaning; a good 
deal more, I fancy, than Mr. Newman has ever written 
or is ever likely to write. But, in the present case, 
the reader may rest content: Mr. Newman has ex- 
pressed his meaning plainly enough ; and in the section 
in which I shall briefly examine this matter, I will make 
extracts ample enough to enable the world to form a 
complete notion of the powers of " free criticism" which 
Mr. Newman brings to bear upon the Gospel narrative 
and on the character of Christ I If I could, I would 
publish every syllable of that chapter in the present 
little volume. I am so far from being afraid of its 
doing any injury to Christianity, that I am persuaded 
there are few of its advocates who would do more for it 
by their defence than such an assailant by his attacks ; 
and that if infidelity could be ruined, such imprudencies 
would go far to ruin it. Mr. Newman wonders at the 
popularity of " The Eclipse," and asks, ^^ What must be 
the destitution of the Christian cause before it could 
welcome such an ally?"* I acknowledge, with pro- 
found conviction and undissembled sincerity, that the 
book is infinitely unworthy of my theme. But I cannot 
retort this sarcasm ; I acknowledge that Mr. Newman's 
book, with its new chapter on the Perfection of Christ, 
is infinitely worthy of Infidelity. 

Still, I repeat, I am rejoiced to find Mr. Newman 
falling into such flagrant errors respecting so simple a 
book as " The Eclipse ; " errors which resemble those of 
certain disciples of Strauss, who, on the strength of their 
infallible canons of criticism, pronounced the *^ Amber 
Witch " no fiction, but veritable history. I am rejoiced 

* Phases, p. 200. 
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both on general and on special grounds ; on general 
grounds, for it shows us that this confident criticism^ 
which is so sagacious in dealing with ancient documents^ 
^- which can tell us by internal evidence just where an 
interpolation begins and ends, — how many chapters and 
verses of the Acts are genuine and how many not, — that 
80 much is written by the true Isaiah and so much by 
the Pseiido-lsaiDhy — is no sooner compelled to deal with 
a practical test than it falls into the most enormous mis- 
takes. And I am rejoiced on special grounds ; because 
it shows me that, even in the strange chapter on the 
** Personal Perfection " of Christ, it is not necessary to 
form so pain^ an opinion of the critic as it would be 
otherwise diflScult to avoid forming. 

It does astound me, I confess, beyond all measure, 
that Mr. Newman can read the New Testament with 
such eyes, and rest content with such criticism on that 
** Bright Excellence," which has in general disarmed 
hostility, even where the mind has been imfiiendly to 
Christianity itself ; — on which so many millions of minds 
have dwelt with unmingled love and veneration. If 
only a picture, still it is a picture with which no history 
nor fiction besides furnishes us ; in which Power and 
Wisdom — usually the exclusive gods of man's idolatry 
— areybr once subordinated to perfect Love. It is the 
picture of one gentle towards the infirmities and follies 
of man, patient with his waywardness, lovingly forgetftd 
of his wrongs ; of one — and oh 1 how beautiful, if only a 
fable 1 — who never broke " the bruised reed," who came 
*^ to bind up the broken-hearted, to give deliverance 
to the captive," to welcome penitence to his feet, and to 
offer the ^* weary rest ;" of one who sided unchangeably 
with weakness and suffering against strong- handed 
oppression, whose patience was proof against every 

insult to himself, and whose indignation never gleamed 

c 4 
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forth but twice, and was then only extorted by that 
comprehensive sympathy with humanity, which was the 
burden and the passion of his existence ; once when, 
mingled with grief, it shot a momentary flash on the 
censorious hypocrites who grudged and murmured at 
his mercy to the wretched, and once when it gathered 
in thunderclouds, and launched its vivid bolts over the 
guilty abodes of those who had perverted every law, 
divine and human, to the purpose of oppressing and 
grinding their fellow-creatures, who "for a pretence 
made long prayers," " devoured widows' houses," " took 
away the key of knowledge," " sat in Moses' seat " and 
made it the Devil's throne. In a word, it is a picture 
of one whose whole life was one long yearning agony 
of sympathy with the guilt and sorrows of humanity, 

and whose death 1 ah ! how strange ! how passing 

strange it is, that any should have an ungentle word 
to say of Him^ even though only a picture. Is it not 
a picture which, if the original never existed, we should 
long to see realised ! — one from which we should turn 
away, after long and entranced contemplation, and 
gighing say, — 

" Ob, that those lips had language !" 

And, in general, to do human nature justice, — yes, 
even unbelieving human nature, — it has not been insen- 
sible to the claims which that portrait has on human 
veneration. The " grim feature " of Infidelity has gene- 
rally relaxed when it has looked at Him. Those whose 
foul breath has sullied every mirror which reflected any 
meaner excellence, has generally spared that. Once or 
twice in a century, indeed, some one or two have 
appeared, animated by such intense envy of greatness, 
or such pure hatred of goodness, that they have not 
spared even the character of Christ. They have been 
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Inspired by such a gratuitous mallgnitj, that one almost 
feels that if they had lived in the time of Judas they 
would have done the traitor's office at a cheaper rate, 
and spared the too happy Pharisees their thirty pieces 
of silver. 

I rejoice — unfeignedly rejoice — that it is not neces- 
sary to class Mr. Newman in this small category. I 
see in his ** Hebrew Monarchy," in his chapter on the 
** Perfection of Christ," — I know by my own experience 
in his outrageous mistakes in relation to '^ The Eclipse 
of Faith," — that he can misread evidence which appears 
clear enough to the eyes of other men, and weigh it in 
analytic balances which set their notions of probability 
utterly at defiance. 

And now for a word or two of defence of my method 
of controversy in ** The Eclipse of Faith." I have said 
I have not imputed motives ; I did not before, and shall 
not do it now: nor will I enter into the question of 
moral dispositions at all. Each man must be judged in 
that matter by the only equitable Judge.* But beyond 

* Mr. Newman, while so earnestly deprecating controyersial inde- 
corum and incolcating *' charity," seems to be unaware of the character 
of many parts of his own publications. Does he think it can be pleasant 
to the " Irish Clergyman " to be «o characterised that few who know 
anything of him can miss him, and yet be told that it was said he had 
been mistaken for a beggar in Dublin, and had been offered a halfpenny 
nnder that impression ? Does he think it can be pleasant to Dr. Hen- 
derson (Phases, p. 127., Sec. Ed. p. 78.) — one of the most venerable 
and conscientious men of our time, — to be told in print that Mr. New- 
man's friend, John Stirling, had flippantly said, — that ** Mark was 
probably inspired, because he was an acquaintance of Peter, and be- 
cause Dr, Henderson would he reviled by other Dissenters if he doubted 
it?** Does he know what that insult both to Dr. Henderson and to his 
religious contemporaries means? That it imputes to both the most 
nnworthy motives, and the vilest conduct ? Does Mr. Newman think 
that, in similar style, he is to be allowed to ride over all his critics, as 
" very insolent and dictatorial ; " imputing ** dishonesty ** to some, wilful 
** misrepresentation "to others, and ** gross garbling" to almost every- 
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tliat I will not go, for Mr. Kewman or say man. 
Living in a free countrj', and with a free press, where 
aU opinions are dtaly sifted, and if thought ridicu- 
lous, ridiculed, I will neTcr surrender an iota of the 
privilege I freely concede to others. Least of all, 
will I surrender it to one who treats unceremoniously 
what his fellow men hold most sacred ; who, hj denying 
the very posaibiHty of an external revelation, advertises 
me that his religious opinions are of private origination, 
who cannot get more than a very few to coincide with 
them, and who has surely passed through changes 
enough himself to make him indulgent towards others 
for freely canvassing his own opinions. On those 
opinions, expressed in his hooks, I have commented 
without heaitation. I freely confess it ; and that I 
will ever do so in reference to any opinions expressed 
hy mortal man, let his pretensions he what they 
may, let his resentment be what it will. Every one 
who publishes his opinions to the world in a free 
country must lay his account with that; and as it 

body that tonchw him? I l«ll him plainly I kaoir of do writer who 
BO largely exact* the tribatea of charity ; none vho repayi them leas. 
He ghoold remember, in charging his oppoaentt with nnirorlhy 
motiTeB in defending any opinioDB he once held, how easy it woold 
be for them to retort npon him. The opioions he now impugus, 
he once held and defended ; and the fragments of the theoriei he has 
rejected strew the whole way throngh the " Pbasee," like the baggage 
of a flying army. Did he not oDcebeliere Hark ins^nred? Did he not 
once bold the Bible all true, which be (ays can only be deluded by 
the "crooked " and immoral inbterfage* which he chargeaon what ha 
calls BJbliolatry? Did it nerer occar to him that his opponents might 
ask him, on his ao lightly charging them with " dishonetty" for still 
holding what he once held, — " Pray, Mr. Newman, will yon answer 
UE this plain queBlion ? Were you 'honeet' or ' dishoneW when you 
held the views which yoa now reject ? If honest, is it impoMible for 
eUU hold what you ones held, may be 
' "l^pa are far from believing, — are 
'dishonesty J" Or, lastly, 
B accept or wh« yoo «jeot 7" 
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is a right which, as I have said, I yield to others, so 
it is one I will never surrender for myself. Further, 
if I believe those opinions, nA 1 do many of those of 
Mr. Newman, to be not only false but pernicious, I 
will spare neither argument nor ridicule to make them 
appear so to others. In a contest for truth — and I 
believe that this controversy has to do with vital truth, 
— truth in which the best interests of our children, of 
our country, of our species, is involved, — it is unmanly 
to flinch. I will use every weapon, whether of argu- 
ment or ridicule, which God has given me, and I will 
strike home wherever my adversary leaves a rivet open 
in his armour. It is a false charity to act otherwise. 
Charity to each other as much as Mr. Newman will, 
and, indeed, rather more than in his present mood 
he seems disposed to exercise ; but to opinions, if we 
deem them false, none. In argumenty as Socrates says, 
it becomes neither party to ask for or to receive 
quarter ; and that quarter, which I disdain to ask, let 
my opponent be assured I will never give. 

But ridicule ? it will be said. Yes ; and ridicule too, 
if motives be imtouched. 

It is a sword, I know, which cuts both ways ; but 
it is never so keen as when truth whets it. God is 
my witness, that so far from caUing down fire from 
heaven to injure an opponent, I would not scorch one 
hair of liis head; but as for his opinions, if I be- 
lieve them pernicious to mankind, I should be, in 
J^y judgment, a traitor and renegade to truth and 
conscience, if I did not tax every energy of my 
nature to make them appear so to others. This can- 
not be done, as Mr. Newman himself says in his pre- 
face to the new edition of "The Hebrew Monarchy,** 
without giving offence. But, as he truly says, it must 
be done; and I accept and concede the equal terms. 
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No doubt it would be pleasant, if, in performing this 
friendly office for each other, men could find out some 
moral chloroform which might steep in painless slumber 
a too sensitive vanity, while some huge fungous growth 
was being dissected out. But this cannot be ; and the 
scalpel must proceed. As for my opinions, if they be 
false, I yield them up freely to whoever will show them 
to be so. Let him, if he can, launch against them bolts 
compacted out of all the subtlest elements of mind, and 
pour out upon them argument, fancy, wit, sarcasm, 
passion, in a stream of living fire, ** tiU they be con- 
sumed." Charity to men, I again say, as much as any 
man will ; but as to that hateful indifferentism which is 
so rife in our day, and which threatens to be our plague, 
it is equally an insult to the claims of truth, and a 
mockery of the claims of charity. Charity is exercised 
in spite of differences, manfully stated and avowed.* 

* Here is worthy Mr. Parker, for example, telling ns, in a recent 
publication, " that many a philosopher has seemed irithont religion, even 
to a careful observer ; sometimes has passed for an atheist. Some of 
them have to themselves seemed without any revelation, and have denied 
that there was any (xod; but all the while their nature was truer 
than their will .... They had the intellectual love of Grod, though 

they knew it not ; though they denied it These philosophers, 

with the mere love of truth, and yet a scorn of the name of God, under- 
stand many things, perhaps not known to common men; but this 
portion of their nature has yet escaped their eye, — they have not made 
an exact and exhaustive inventory of the fects of their own nature. 
Such men have unconsciously much of the inteUectual part of piety.** — 
Ten, Senmms <m 22e/r^'ofi, p. 10. 

No wonder that he finds all meaner differences swallowed up and 
absorbed in this ** unconscious piety," and thinks that a Buddhist, or a 
Fetichist, or even a man whose " hands are smeared over with the blood 
of human sacrifices,** may be all in a £ur way enough. And this in- 
sipid broth, into which all conceivable opinions are shred, so as to become 
vndistinguishalile, is to be recommended as a concoction of true charity ; 
that ia^ charity ia to be ezereiaed when there is no longer room for 

. Ihi «■« «ffk i% Aat tiib latitadmariaa charity is apt to degenerate 
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** But will not the employment of ridicule against 
the opponents of Christianity lead them to use the 
same weapon?'' I imagine some good timid Christian 
to say. I answer, and have they ever spared it, dear 
rimple soul? Will your not using it prevent their 
abusing it ? Will your throwing away the arrow pre- 
vent their transfixing you with theirs? Is not the 
shield of Christianity stuck full of those shafts ? From 
Lucian to Voltaire, the whole literature of infidelity 
shows what sort of ** reciprocity " forbearance is likely to 
meet with. Your enemies have tried the weapon, and it 
has been in vain ; you may see that somehow it does not 
prevaiL Nay, take heart, man ; one of the most striking 
tests of the indomitable energy, the vital power of your 
religion, as striking as its resistance to persecution itself, 
is its invulnerability to ridicule. Though Shaftesbury 
was wrong in saying that ridicule was the test of truth, 
it is usually impossible for error long to stand against 
it ; nor is there another historical religion on earth that 
could endure the ridicule poured upon Christianity, if 
poured upon it (as is the case with the ridicule the Gospel 
has encountered) by men growing up in the midst of 
it. If Christianity could have been laughed out of 
existence, she would have ceased to breathe long ago. 
We have but to look into the writings of the ancient 
philosophers and satirists to see how little the ancient 
mythologies would have stood against such weapons. 
Jupiter, with all his thunderbolts, could not have re- 
sisted the raillery of Plato and Cicero; and all the 
shafts of Apollo would be of no avail before those of 
Aristophanes and Lucian. 



into a carious sort of bigotry. It is always vehement enough against 
any opinions that imply that opinions are of any importancei or indeed 
against any opinion except the opinion that no opinions are of any. 
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If you have, as you believe. Truth on your side, you 
will do well and wisely not wholly to cast aside a wea- 
pon, which has not been and will not be used the less 
against you for your rejecting it, and which Truth 
always, in the nature of things, can wield more power- 
fully than Error. As to the legitimacy of its occasional 
use against solemn " follies" and would-be sacred "im- 
pieties," read Pascal's immortal Eleventh Letter; if 
that does not convince you, I have nothing more to 
say. 

But surely it Is the drollest of all drolleries to hear 
our modern infidelity affecting a Puritan prudery in the 
treatment of religious subjects ; to see its face glisten- 
ing with spiritual onction; its mystic eloquence gar- 
nished with terms of Scripture, taken in an esoteric sense, 
and poor Paul and Peter quoted to avouch what they 
never dreamed of. Assuredly this solemnity of visage 
and phraseology is both too recent and too inconsistent 
to render it particularly decorous to twit a Christian 
advocate with levity in the treatment of ** sacred sub- 
jects." Has not the whole history of infidelity been 
marked by the freest employment of wit, satire, and 
ridicule in every form? Would to God it liad 
stopped with refined ridicule ! Have not its writers been 
full of absolute mockery and scurrility against all that 
Christians deem most sacred ? are the names of Tindal, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Tom Paine, and a thousand 
more, forgotten ? Christianity may surely be pardoned, 
if it has now and then laughed a little in return at what 
are surely laughable enough — the theories infinitely 
various and discordant of those who would crush her. 
But no ; our opponents then immediately become grave, 
put on a long face, and begin to inculcate a seemly gravity 
in the treatment of such sacred subjects I The enemies 
of Christianity are still a little like its earliest oppo- 
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nents, whom our Lord compares to ^' the children sitting 
in the market-place." Christianity expostulates with 
them often enough^ and looks grave often enough^ and 
they have laughed at her; she ventures to laugh at 
their follies in return, and they look suddenly grave ; 
** she mourns to them, and they do not lament — she 
pipes unto them, and they will not dance." But it is 
now as of old, " Wisdom is justified of her children.** 

But perhaps it is thought that this solemn warning 
against levity may induce the readers of ** The Eclipse of 
Faith " to (Ksown their ally. It is of no consequence to 
the Author if they do, since his conscience justifies him, 
whether they do or not ; as his book was not written to 
c2tq>lease Mr, Newman, so neither was it written to 
please them. But let not my opponents think Christians 
such simpletons as not to know what it is that the 
Author of "The Eclipse" has laughed at; they will 
answer as John Bunyan did, when in prison, to the 
gentleman who sent him a Christmas pie, thinking 
to add a petty " affliction to his bonds " by tantalising 
him with the sight of a dainty which his scruples would 
not let him touch. But John cried Distinguo, Few 
could do it better. He munched up the pie with great 
satisfaction, and told the messenger to say that John 
Bunyan could tell the difference between Christmas 
and a Christmas pie. In like manner wiU Christians 
answer my opponents, when they warn them against 
an unseemly "levity" in treating " spiritual" subjects. 

It is obvious that the opponents of Christianity fear 
lest reprisals should be made upon them by pointing out 
the absurdities, incredibilities, and discordancies of the 
systems they would substitute for it. I think Christians 
have let them have their way long enough, in stating 
and deriding the difficulties of Christianity ; and I for 
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one shall take the liberty of reminding them that their 
own diflSculties are greater still. 

But if the creation of merriment on any subject in any 
way connected with religion be the error and the sin, I 
am by no means sure that many of our new spiritualists 
have not quite as much to answer for as myself. The 
great difference between us is that I have sometimes 
made my readers laugh at my illustrations, and they 
have as often made them laugh at their arguments ; I 
have attacked error with irony, and they have assailed 
truth with paradox. 

I confess, indeed, the sonorous solemnity with which 
they enforce their ^* Procul 1 oh procul 1 este profani ;" 
but the words from such lips are not the less laughable 
for all that ; often more so. If " wisdom " sometimes 
** wears motley," it is quite as often the case that folly 
puts on the garb of wisdom. The owl is the symbol of 
wisdom ; but the owl herself is not wise. 

But Mr. Newman complains also of the plan of **The 
Eclipse : " he says, ^^ it is self-condemning as a medium 
of controversy." ** The Socratic dialogue," it seems, 
** when used in teZft, may possibly have a legitimate use 
to a teacher addressing uncultivated minds;" — but he 
objects to it in print. Very naturaL **In writing, 
where one person works both the puppets, it really is 
too puerile." * But I divined Mr. Newman's answer, 
and guarded against it. It was easy to see, in his 
writings, on what mere splinters of evidence, a logic 
so buoyant as his could survive the wreck of an argu- 
ment; and therefore I resolved that the greater part 
of the discussions in which his opinions were sifted, 
should be in the form of disquisitiony and not dialogue. 
I made Harrington give, in this form, the sceptical 

• Reply, p. 179. 
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results of aooeptiiig Mr. Xewman's dogmas In takii^ 
the positive aigmnent <m the other sde (^On a Book- 
revelation ^ I used the same form ; as also in the notes 
on the three questions ot ^larrii^. Shivery, and the 
Early Progress of Christianity, given to Mr. Fellowes ; 
and in the notes on a ^ Fundamental Fallacy ! " The 
only Dialogue in which Mr. Newman's views of an 
external revelation are canvassed at any length (though 
I conceive abundantly sufficient as a reductio ad absur^ 
dum)j concludes* with an express admission that the 
principles of his main doctrine have not been entered 
into, and that they are reserved for the subsequent dis* 
quisiHon on a '^Book-revelation." I may remark in 
general that at least half the entire volume is free from 
this novel sin of — Dialogue ! 

Of course it would be pleasant to an adversary to 
dictate the form in which he shall sift our opinions; 
but he is not likely to grant it ; nor shall I to mine. 
Nor do I allow that the Platonic dialogue need be the 
'^ screen of infinite sophistries." All depends on the 
fairness with which an adversary's opinions are cited; 
whether I have here done Mr. Newman injustice or not, 
will be seen in a future page : I contend that I have not. 
As to ** working both the puppets," — it is in fact no 
more than is, to a great extent, necessarily done in every 
work of controversy, whatever its form, and rather more 
disguisedly in the ordinary form ; in all alike, an oppo- 
nent's arguments are stated by him who confutes them, 
and whether fairly stated and dealt with, or not, depends 
on the clearness of head and integrity of heart of him 
who states them. 

• Mr. Newman compl^dns of having to fight with a 
^* sham adversary " (the sceptic), and says, that he 

* Eclipse, p. 96. 
D 
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" shrinks with a most painful repugnance from one who, 
by discarding his personality, thinks to get free from 
moral responsibility.*'* It is really hard to know what 
to make of all this. Does he refer to my having intro- 
duced Harrington— whether a real or imaginary cha- 
racter, matters not — to use the arffumentum cid hominemy 
or does he refer to my having published anonymously ? 
I am quite in the dark. If the former, I presume 
Plato, Pascal, and Berkeley will be a sufficient apology ; 
if the latter, I presume I require none. I published 
anonymously — partly and, indeed, principally — that 
the book might sink or swim purely by its own merits 
or demerits, without anything either to conciliate or 
prejudice in a name. I used it as a moral electrometer, 
to ascertain the intensity of the " spiritual " currents in 
our day ; or as a feather, to see which way the wind 
blew, and whether my coimtrymen still took any con- 
»derable interest in that '' historical Christianity," which 
80 many of our modem infidels have asserted is all but 
exploded amongst us. I am rejoiced to find that they do ; 
and that I may apply, with a little alteration, to some o; 
our vaunting opponents, the passage in which Burke 
characterises the noisy revolutionists of his day: — 
'' Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make 
the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thousands of great cattle repose in the shade, and are 
silent, pray do not suppose that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field; or that, 
after all, they are other than the little, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour." 

But as to my being a '* sham antagonist," — I should 
have thought that the decusion with which, when speak- 
ing in my own person, principles were laid down, and 

Reply, p. 180. 
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the consequences of argument taken, might have left no 
doubt that I was none. Though I rode into the field 
with a plain shield and a barred vizor, I should have 
thought there could be as little doubt about my being 
no ** sham antagonist," as Brian-de-Bois Guilbert could 
have felt about Ivanhoe, when that knight touched his 
shield with the sharp end of his lance. 

In conclusion, the very worst thing I wish Mr. New- 
man, — and I am sure it is the very kindest, — is, that 
he may re-trace his way to the faith he has abandoned, 
and advocate the truths he now seeks to subvert. But 
if this is not to be, and he wiU continue to write against 
Christianity, then I hope it may be with the same force 
of logic, the same taste, discrimination, and self-control, 
which he has manifested in the chapter *^ on the Per- 
fection of Christ," and his " Reply to ^ The Eclipse of 
Faith.'" 



D 2 
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SECTION IL 

HOW FAR I "endorse" HARRINGTON D 's ARGUMENT, 

AND WHETHER I BELIEVE IN AN E^i^MORAL DEITY. 

And now I propose to re-state for Mr. Newman's 
benefit^ who seems inclined to evade it — or for the 
benefit of any other Deist who is disposed to take up 
the gauntlet for him — that argument of Harrington 

D , from which my critic so preposterously infers 

such strange things as these : — ** It is impossible to 
doubt the intensity of this Christian advocate's convic- 
tion that all nature testifies with overpowering force, 
to every impartial mind, that its Creator is reckless of 

all moral considerations " * " With energetic 

and dogmatic earnestness he enforces upon me, that 

God, as revealed to him and me in Nature, has no con- 

stent or trustworthy moral character." f I answer (as I 

have already briefly done) that neither does Harrington 

D profess any such " conviction," nor " enforce " 

any such doctrine, nor if he did, do I. He argues 
— and I so far quite " endorse " the reasoning — that the 
rigid adoption of Mr. Newman's own criterion, by which 
he rejects certain facts of Scripture, as morally un- 
worthy of God, will necessitate a similar conclusion in 
relation to some of the facts of the universe. I do not, 
any more than Harrington, assert (he is a sceptic simply, 
and asserts nothing, I am a Christian, I humbly hope, 
and assert the contrary^) that the facts of the universe 



'.PhMeiy p. 196. * lb. p. 198. 
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prove an *^ unraoTvl Deity,** as Mr. Newman phrases it. 
I believe that those facts of the Divine administration 
which are to us utterly imaccountable (as I am free 
to confess many of them are to me, and, as I imagine^ 
to every body else), are, like the analogous facts of the 
Bible, to which Mr. Newman objects, — to be humbly 
received by our faith as reconcilable, we know not how, 
with perfect wisdom, justice, and goodness; on the 
strength of that general evidence which establishes the 
truths of Theism * in spite of these objections, just as the 
general evidence for the Bible proves that to be divine 
in spite of similar objections. 

I believe firmly that the prevailing characteristics of 
the universe indicate imlimited power and wisdom ; and 
in general, goodness ; the last, however, so chequered 
as to admit of being blessedly confirmed by an external 
revelation, assuring the faltering reason of man, amidst 
the conflicting phenomena around us, that the goodness 
of the Deity is unlimited and perfect. 

And, certainly, yac^« may sufficiently show that such 
a revelation would be most useful, and should be most 
welcome. Who can deeply reflect on the endless theories 
which the unaided speculation of man has, in all ages 
and countries, given birth to — the varieties of Atheism, 
Manichseism, Polytheism — and doubt it ? Barely, in- 

* If I did not see that Mr. Newman was *' reckless of all logical con- 
siderations/' I should certainly think he must be ** reckless of all moral 
considerations,*' in representing me as belieying what he imputes to me, 
considering what is sidd of the Christianas point of view, hy Harrington 
himself, to say nothing of the whole tenor of the book : — ** The Chris- 
tian speaks on this wise : * I find, in reference to Christianity, as in re* 
ference to Theism, what appears to me an immense preponderance of 
evidence of yarious kinds in favour of its truth ; but both alike, I find 
involved in many difficulties, which I acknowledge to be insurmount* 
able, and in many mysteries which I cannot fathom. I believe the con- 
clusions m spite of them.'" — P. 408. 

J> 8 
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deed^ have we anything approaching an eleyated and 
pure Monotheism^ as the simple and undoubting con- 
Tiction of human reason^ except among that little knot 
of modem Deists^ who, somehow, never appear except 
where the Bible has gone before them ! 

And now, with such a belief, which I suppose is far 
enough from enforcing the doctrine of a Deity '* reckless 
of aU moral considerations," how stands the argument 
in which Mr. Newman and I are at issue ? 

He believes that man's notion of God is the projected, 
indefinitely enlarged image of man*s own intellectual and 
moral nature. In accordance with that, he declares 
that he rejects whatever facts of Scripture apparently 
attribute to God what we should call harsh, cruel, or 
unjust in man, I ask him, then, how he disposes of 
certain " facts" of the universe, which would be cer- 
tainly called harsh, cruel, or unjust in man ? Instead of 
answering, and discriminating the facts, he forgets that 
the argument is founded entirely on his own premises, 
and represents me as believing in a God " reckless of 
all moral considerations !" 

Mr. Newman says that he does not look at the uni- 
verse with '^ my gloomy eyes." I reply that I do not, 
as I have just shown, look at it with " gloomy eyes ; " 
and that the facts in question appear gloomy only as 
seen through his spectacles; in other words, that the 
argument is purely founded on his own premises. My 
complaint is, that he will not look on certain facts of 
the universe by the light of his own hypothesis at all. 
His argument, again re-stated in this professed reply, 
requires that he should give no account of those facts, 
and he accordingly gives none. As he says I have not 
permitted the reader to know what his sentiments are, 
I give them at length. 

His words are, "If we had no intelligence, we 
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should have no idea of an Intelligent God any more 
than have the beasts. But, conscious of my own 
intelligence, I cannot imagine that the great Un- 
known Power from which it sprang is not far more 
intelligent. So, too, if we had no Moral Affections, it 
could never occur to us to impute Moral Affections to 
God. But, being conscious that I have personally a 
little love, and a little goodness, I ask concerning it, as 
concerning intelligence, * where did I pick it up ?' and 
I feel an invincible persuasion, that if I have some 
moral goodness, the great Author of my being has 
infinitely more. He did not merely make rocks, and 
seas, and stars, and brutes, but the human soul also ; 
and therefore I am assured He possesses all the powers 
and excellences of that soul in an infinitely higher 
degree. Hence it is from within that we know the 
morality of God. To the author of ^ The Eclipse' this 
seems such a piece of cant, that I deserve to be chained 
to a stake, and torn to pieces by a profane dog I " * On 
the latter part of this passage I shall make no other 
remark than to express my hope and belief that Mr. 
Newman usually finds in himself a little more " intelli- 
gence," ** goodness," and "love" than appears there, 
or else I am afraid the inference to the infinite per- 
fection of the Deity would be rather precarious ; nor 
would it much matter where Mr. Newman '^picked 
them up." Of the " stake," the " chain," and the 
*^ profane dog," I know nothing ; and if Mr. Newman 
will suggest to his readers ideas as little complimentary 
to himself as to me, it is his fault, not mine. 

But to look at his argument : Whether *^ God has 
all the perfections of the human soul in an infinite 
degree," I shall not dispute ; though I suppose, if Mr. 

♦ Reply, p. 199. 
P 4 ' 
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Newman carefully reflects, he will see that there are 
several (and those among the noblest), which, if God 
be perfect, he cannot hrfve at all ; and among them 
gratitude, veneration, and all which constitutes ado- 
ration of Him. But at all events, though man un- 
questionably has an intellectual and moral nature, yet, 
somehow or other y both are very variously developed — 
are susceptible, as facts abundantly show, of all sorts of 
deflections from the true and the righty and lead to 
correspondent *^ projections " of the Deity. The re- 
presentation is, in fact, just one of the Aa//* views with 
which Mr. Newman's books abound. It is one thing 
to say that man's nature truly developed by appro- 
priate external training, and especially by that which I 
believe is essential, but which he declares impossible, — 
an external revelation, sees in the then polished mirror 
a faint image of some of the Infinite Perfections of God ; 
and quite another to say, that each man, looking ex- 
clusively trnthiuy can at once rise to the conception of 
those infinite perfections. The fallacy is at once seen 
when we appeal to facts. Numberless questions may 
be asked, to which the theory gives no answer. As, 
for example, whether Mr. Newman alone, or a few 
like him, are in a condition thus to ** project" the Deity, 
or whether all mankind have the same privilege ? or if 
all mankind have not, who has? Whether all the 
different gods which, acting on that very principle, they 
have projected, are truly gods, and to be worshipped? 
Whether, in that case, we shall not have " Gods many 
and Lords many," — most of them unmorvl and even 
mmoral enough ? Whether these variable deities, the 
product of the variable condition of hmnan nature in 
different ages and nations, nay, even in the same indi- 
vidual at different periods, does not prove that man at 
least needs a light more pure than that of nature, and a 
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guide more safe than reason^ whether he can get them 
or not ? Whether, if the greater part of " these Gods 
many and Lords many" are to be rejected, there is any 
criterion whereby to judge whose projection is the true 
one ? Whether Mr. Newman has anything to show 
that his ** projection " of the Deity is, amidst so many 
differences, the only true projection ? But I stay to ask 
none of these questions here, though only to ask them 
is to show the precariousness of his hypothesis. I am 
willing, for the argument's sake, to take his hypothesis; 
for whether God has all the perfections of the human 
soul or not, I fully agree with Mr. Newman, that at 
least His power, wisdom, and goodness are infinite; 
but then it is precisely because I think so that I hesitate 
to allow that the *^ little wisdom," and " little goodness," 
and ** little love," which give us the inkling of such 
attributes, are competent to say in all cases what God 
certainly will and can do with rectitude and goodness, 
and what he will not and cannot. Now Mr. Newman 
assumes the contrary ; for he expressly tells us, that in 
virtue of his "little wisdom" and " little goodness," man 
is •' competent to sit in moral and spiritual judgment on 
a professed revelation, and to decide if the case seem to 
require it in the following tone : — * This doctrine 
attributes to God what we should call harsh, cruel, or 
unjust in Man; it is therefore intrinsically inadmissible; 
for if God may be (what we should call) cruel, he may 
equally well be (what we should call) a liar ; and if so, 
of what use is his word to us?'"* Very well; then 
the Universe of God is a revelation of him ; that is the 
next step ; and if ibis criterion (purely internal be it 
remembered, and what is still worse, necessarily vary- 
ing with the moral condition of him who applies it,) be 

* Phases, p. J189. 
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absolutely true, then I say, with Harrington (and so 
far I fully ** endorse" his reasoning), that the "little 
wisdom" and "little goodness" will justify man in say- 
ing the same of all such phenomena in the works and 
ways of God as are, to all appearance, no less opposed 
to our moral intuitions, — to our conceptions of equity 
and goodness, — than the objected diflS^culties of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Newman, for example, will have it that God 
could not have commanded Abraham to sacrifice his son, 
as an exercise of his obedience, even though He did not 
permit the sacrifice, because it is inconsistent with man's 
"little wisdom" and " little love and goodness" to suppose 
it. I ask, then, how he makes it consistent with those 
same infinitesimals, that God, every day and all day 
long, and in all parts of the world, does things and 
allows things to be done equally baffling to the con- 
ceptions of those same infinitesimals ; involving inno- 
cence and guilt in indiscriminate suffering, and per- 
mitting the infliction of all-unutterable wrongs, without 
an attempt to prevent, or, in this world, to redress 
them? 

He sends His pestilence, and produces horrors on 
which imagination dares not dwell; horrors not only 
physical, but indirectly moral ; often transforming man 
into something like the fiend so many say he can never 
become. He sends his famine, and thousands perish, 
— men and women, and *^ the child that knows not 
its right hand from its left," — in prolonged and fright- 
ful agonies. He opens the mouth of volcanoes, and 
bakes, boils, and fries the population of a whole city 
in torrents of burning lava. He opens the yawning 
earth, and crushes and mangles men, woriaen, and 
children, with as little ceremony as a lion would 
crunch a kid between his jaws. I am speaking of 
factSy very dreadful, no doubt, but they cannot be 
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denied, can hardly be exaggerated, and are not likely 
to be diminished by our shutting our eyes to them. 
Diseases, again, in infinite forms, in endless variety of 
anguish, are racking and torturing, crushing and grind- 
ing, myriads of human beings in all ages and countries, 
and in every moment of the world's history, apparently 
without any reference whatever to the moral worth or 
turpitude of those who suffer. *^ The discipline," as 
Harrington truly says, in as far as our little wisdom 
and little love can see, is *^ often most agonising in those 
who seem least to need it, or in those who are past 
learning from it, or in the innocents who cannot learn 
from it!"* 

* I know it may be said, in the presumptuous jargon of a certain school 
in our day, that " famine and pestilence " may be altogether prevented, 
— in time ; in short, that it is through wise man's ignorance^ and by 
his fault that they ever come at all ! If it were so, the time for banish- 
ing them has been long in coming, and I rather think is still remotely 
^ture ; though I thankfully acknowledge that it is in man's power, 
and becomes his most solemn duty, to diminish the probability of their 
occurrence, and to mitigate them when they come. Still, as long as he 
does not know how to anticipate the next week's weather, — and all the 
iUuminati of Europe are so long puzzling their heads over cholera and 
the potatoe disease alone, with so little power to solve their mystery, I 
am afraid we are still a considerable distance from the sanitary millen- 
nium. And when men have found out (if they ever do find out) these 
riddles, it is to be feared from the analogies of the past that new " de- 
velopments " of nature, which now present us with diseases our fathers 
never dreamt of, will furnish man with new nuts to crack. The 
" subtlety of nature,'* as Bacon terms it, will be found too hard for his 
little godship. However, as respects ih^ present argument, if it were 
ever so true that, towards the end of some millions of years, man could 
prevent these evils, it would not remove one iota of the difficulties which 
attach to a constitution of things, by which millions of millions of the 
race had suffered such an infinity of sorrows, because men had lacked 
a little "sanitary" science; or show why he was doomed to such a 
long curriculum to attain it. 

** Atheist " or *' Pagan," as Mr. Newman thinks me, I acknowledge I 
am often equally astonished and scandalised at the " vain boastings " of 
science ; which, after all, with all its vaunted attainments, gives us but 
the alphabet of the universe. I suppose, as " pestilence" and ** famine" 
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The evils God permits are as incomprehensible as 
those He inflicts. He smites a man with madness^ and 
the maniac cuts the throats of his innocent wife and 
children.. He gives a man an idiot for his son, and the 
idiot with a laugh burns down his father's dwelling. 
He assigns a poor innocent a vicious intemperate father, 
and he bears about him for threescore years the mise- 
rable heritage of his father's vices. He lets some savage 
tyrant — nay, a succession of them, — fill a whole country 
with groans, and tears, and broken hearts, and curses. 
He lets the infamous slave-dealer buy his living cargoes, 
and consign them to all the agonies of the middle pas- 
sage ; and His patient Omnipotence stands silently by 
while, in a living death of weeks or months, they long 
for *^ the death which comes not," and would bless that 
tornado which should send them 'to the bottom, — a 
tornado which, perchance, falls on some slumbering city, 
or sinks the avenging cruiser instead. Is not God good 
then, even in these things? Yes, I say; yes, with an 
unfaltering faith; but I believe it, and cannot see it; 
these things are what we should call " harsh, cruel, and 
unjust in man," and are utterly incomprehensible to our 
** little wisdom," and ^* little goodness," and "little love ; " 
just as His command to exterminate the Canaanites, 
though not so perplexing, nor a tenth part so perplexing, 
is also incomprehensible. But I believe that God is 
good in spite of these facts. Mr. Newman, on the other 
hand, says in effect, "I believe the Za5^-mentioned fact 
incredible, because it contradicts my moral and spiritual 
convictions of what God would do. It attributes to God 
what would ^ be harsh, cruel, and unjust in man;' and 
therefore I must reject it; the other facts I can see are 

are to yanish, some philosophic quacks will next promise us — like him 
of whom Horace VTalpole tells us, — an excellent "pill" against earth- 
quakes, or a patent for an engine to '* put out ** volcanoes I 
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quite consistent with all the said convictions." Try your 
hand on them, then, I say, and show it. Show that they 
would not be ^* harsh, cruel, and unjust in man," equally 
at war with man's " little wisdom," " little goodness," 
and all the other little things. What ! God's conunand 
to Abraham more incomprehensible than many of the 
things He does and permits ? It can only be because 
the objector does not give himself time to dwell ade- 
quately on the things that are done and suffered to be 
done by the Universal Ruler in all parts of the earth in 
all ages. I have heard one of the most benevolent phy- 
sicians declare, as he has seen a patient wear out long 
years of agony in cancer, — agony which it was agony 
only to witness, — agony which was all remediless and 
all fruitless (as far as man could conceive), that he would 
have accepted with rapture a permission to put an end to 
the scene of sorrow ; which it was infinitely more mys- 
terious to him, that God should suffer, than that he 
should have given the command to Abraham. But, at 
any rate, Mr. Newman must show the difference between 
the cases. If he says. It is true God may do such 
things himself, but He could not command Abraham to 
do them, because Abraham had a moral nature, so and 
so constituted, let Mr. Newman take heed ; this would 
be a queer proof that God's moral nature was like that 
of Abraham (from which resemblance alone Abraham 
inferred what God was), that He could and might do the 
things which for that reason He could not command 
Abraham to do. — The reasons, then, which make certain 
facts of the universe conformable to Mr. Newman's in- 
tuitions, and certain facts of Scripture not conformable, 
must be given. That is all I ask. Instead of com- 
plying, Mr. Newman turns round and says, *^ He per- 
ceives that I believe in an t/ramoral Deity ! " Let us 
see whether I do; but whether, at the same time, I 
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am not rather more consistent than he in the uniform 
exercise of faith. 

When the young bride walks to her home with sun- 
shine in her heart and on her path, and all life is full of 
promise and of hope before her, — what is God then? 
Good, we say. And what is He, when we see the same 
bride smitten down, and carried to the sepulchre almost 
before the bridal chaplet has withered in her hair, and 
her widowed husband returns to his desolate hearth with 
a broken heart? What is God then? Good, I say; 
oh I doubtless good ; but in strong faith I say it, not 
because I can comprehend it ; for man's '^ little wisdom " 
and ^'little goodness" would never have thus clouded 
the young dawn of hope and love. And when the 
young mother, in ecstacy of maternal joy, clasps her 
blooming child to her bosom, and blesses God for the 
life He has given, what is God then? Good, I say. 
And what is He when the same mother watches, in 
agony and tears, through weeks of wasting sickness, 
the same young face from which the bloom has all de- 
parted, and begs, but begs in vain, as she gazes on suf- 
ferings which, after all, but faintly reflect her own — 
that God would be pleased in mercy to resume the life 
He had given ? What is God then ? Good, good I 
say still ; though thus to have searched and wrung the 
fibres of a mother's heart would have been harsh and 
cruel in man, with "his little wisdom" and "his little 
love." " I find no difficulty," Mr. Newman must say, 
** in allowing that God can do all this in harmony with 
my * intuitions ' of equity, justice, and goodness ; but I 
cannot believe that,ybr any purpose in the universe, even 
for the instruction of all ages, he would half as much 
have tried the heart of the faithful patriarch." I say, 
why ? I beseech you, why ? Instead of answering, Mr. 
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Newman says, " I perceive, sir, you believe in an t/«- 
moral Deity." 

And when the *^ gentle west wind ungirds the bosom 
of the earth," and flowers and blossoms spring forth at 
its bidding, and all nature laughs in the sun, and in the 
prophecy of plenty, — what is God then? Good, all 
nature says, rejoicingly. But when the ** heavens are 
brass," and the ** earth iron ; " or the ** winds of death " 
cover the ocean with wrecks, suffocate the caravan in 
the desert, or fill the city with sickness and pesti- 
lence ; or locusts strip in an hour the fruits of God's 
bounty and man's industry, and leave his creatures to 
die, — what is He then? Good, still I say ; I doubt it 
not — good and just, and holy still. But, " O God ! 
clouds and darkness are round about thee," and man's 
'* little wisdom " and *^ little goodness " cannot penetrate 
Thee; I believe^ but cannot seCy that ** justice and 
judgment are the habitation of thy throne." Shrouded 
in tempests, thy path tracked with earthquake, and 
pestilence, and famine, ** how unsearchable are thy judg- 
ments, and thy ways past finding out I " I do not see, 
virtually replies Mr. Newman, — I do not see that these 
** natural events," comprehensive, and as far as we can 
see, undiscriminating as are the ruin and the agony they 
bring, are any thing but what may be quite made to 
harmonise with man's notions of what is just, and good, 
and kind ; but I cannot believe that the God who can 
blamelessly do all these things, irrespective of degrees 
of guilt — nay, to millions who could have none, — 
would have ever enjoined the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites, let ^^ their iniquity have been ever so full." 
Why so ? I ask ; how do you discriminate the two 
classes of facts, so as to show that though the one would 
be harsh and cruel in the light of our moral and spiritual 
judgments, the other would not be ? — " I perceive," is 
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still Mr. Newman's only answer, — ''I perceive, sir, 
that you believe in an t«nmoral Deity." 

Why, so laughable is the misrepresentation of the 
argument, that, as I have said, it is not even true that 
Harrington does so. He sees and admits that the only 
solution may be true ; but then he consistently applies 
its possible relief to both classes of phenomena, or to 
neither : he says, ^* If it be said that there may he reasons 
for such apparent violations of rectitude, which we 
cannot fathom, I deny it not ; but that is to acknowledge 
that the supposed maxims derived from the analogies of 
our own being are most deceptive as applied to the 
Supreme. It is to remit us to an act of absolute faith, 
by which with no greater effort, nor so great, we may 
be reconciled to similar mysteries of the Bible."* 

Mr. Newman says that I ** admit the difficulties of 
the Scripture facts to be insoluble ; " I answer, that I 
admit that some of them are, except by that which makes 
both them and the parallel difficulties of the universe 
soluble ; by a reference to a power, wisdom, and goodness 
infinitely greater than our own, and which requires that 
we can be allowed only partially to judge of God's 
character, rights, and jurisdiction. Harrington admits 
them also to be insoluble, but only for the sake of argu- 
ment, as he expressly says : — " Now, whether the Bible 
represents God, or not, in all these cases as sanctioning 
the things in question, I shall not be at the pains to 
inquire, because I am willing to take it for granted that 
Mr. Newman's representation is perfectly correct ;"f 
but he also expresses his conviction that the difficulties 
in question are neither so great nor so numerous as 
many of the parallel difficulties in nature ; and here I 
fully ** endorse and confirm " his argument. But I do 

♦ Eclipse, p. 158. f lb. pp. liS, 149. 
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not admit that either the one class of diflSculties or the 
other mvalidates the conclusion, from a vast preponder- 
ance of proof, external and internal, that God is holy, 
just, and good. 

Such is my defence — I venture to say a consistent 
one — against Mr. Newman's misrepresentation, which I 
do not wonder that many should think a ruse to escape 
from an inconvenient dilemma. This passionate itera- 
tion of my belief in an z/Tzmoral Deity, is the only 
answer tha;t Harrington gets to his argimient, and I 
rather think the only answer Mr. Newman is likely to 
give. If not, there it is ; let him try his hand upon it. 

If Mr. Newman attempt an answer to these stupendous 
difficulties by saying that God must act according to 
" general laws," which necessarily involve an infinitude 
of misery in their application, he carries the argument 
only one step further back ; for then, of course, he is 
requested to tell us why God must act according to 
such general laws ; and whether he can demonstrate 
that Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love could not 
construct a world without an infinity of sorrow in it, 
or even a world without any sorrow at all? He 
tells us in " The Soul," " that when the flesh of a 
martyr is agonised by the flames, God gives the fire 
power to burn him, not because He wishes it on that 
particular occasion to bum, but because it is better to 
adhere to a fixed system, so that the element which 
bums at one time should bum alsp at another." * But 
can he demonstrate the necessity of a '* fixed system," 
in which there should be martyrs to bum, and cities to 
be swallowed up alive by earthquakes, and baked in 
volcanic lava? Let him not say again that /doubt any 
more than he that " a good God reigns over all : " I 

• Soul, p. 37» 
E 
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doubt it as little as he can do; and I am only anxious 
to show that the diflS^culties against which we must all 
contend are of the same nature and of equal insolubility 
— only a thousand times more numerous — with the 
parallel diflS^culties of Scripture. If he attempt to re- 
move them by his theories respecting the origin of evil, 
I laugh — just as Harrington does, and as every body 
else must do — at the complacent flourish of his little 
metaphysical conjuring wand. Mr. Newman's petty the- 
ories throw no light on this great mystery ; as little as if 
he brought a farthing candle to illumine the dread abyss 
out of whose yawning archway the icy waters of an 
Alpine glacier suUenly rushes into day. 

He says, indeed, with the same instinct for keeping 
at a safe distance from the argument, " What hinders 
me from saying that I know all these facts, and I do 
not see that they prove Paganism f What hinders me ? 
— is it only the intense dogmatism of a fictitious person, 
who blusteringly rules that (whatever I pretend to the 
contrary) the Facts of the universe are Pagan?"* 
Who said that they prove Paganism? — who said they 
proved an " immoral Deity ?" What Mr. Newman has 
to show is, that these facts are (not merely believed to 
be reconcilable with equity and goodness; /believe it 
as much as he can, though I see it not) ; but to prove 
that these facts are reconcilable with equity and good- 
ness, and that the parallel difficulties of the Scripture 
are not. When he has shown that, he will have said 
something to the purpose. 

Now if he ask what shall " hinder him " from simply 
affirming, without proving, that, I reply, I know not 
what will hinder him from so acting, because it is easy 
to see that very few things can hinder so wayward a 

* Phases. Reply, p. 193. 
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logic as his from coming to any conclusion whatever; 
but I know what ought to hinder him, and that is, 
Keason and Modesty. But, at all events, till he can 
show that the appalling facts which the history of Provi- 
dence presents are more reconcilable with man's " little 
wisdom, goodness, and love " than the facts he objects 
to in the Bible, it will be as well (as he does at present) 
to keep silence on the matter ; for if he says he can re- 
solve the problem and does not, there is not one out of 
a million that will not believe him egregiously mistaken. 
If he can solve the problem, the sooner he sets about it 
the better. But it will not be enough simply to call 
these " natural " events.* 

To call the " events " in question " natural," (such as 
the earthquake at Lisbon, the destruction of Catania, 
and so on,) is to slur over the difficulty. They occur — 
we know that too well, if that is what is meant by 
" natural." But the perplexity is to reconcile them with 
our moral notions of the equitable and the kind. If it 
be said the general tendency of such events may be 
beneficial, though attended with exquisite misery and 
destruction to thousands ; the question returns, how it 
can be reconciled with our notions of equity, to make 
thousands " exquisitely miserable " to secure a benefit 
to some other thousands, or some multiple of them. 
Lastly, if it be said, " it is doubtless very unfortunate, 
but even Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness could 
not do any better," that is to beg the question, and to 
remit us to a Faith, which will not be apt to stumble at 
the few parallel difficulties of the Bible. The only 
other escapes are by Atheism (or Pantheism) and 
Manichaeism. Of these I have said little in " The 
Eclipse of Faith ; " but not because I have nothing to 

• Phases, p. 192. 
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say, as I may perhaps show hereafter. The '^ Chaos 
of Faith " might furnish as ample and as instructive a 
theme. 

Mr. Newman tells uSj that " his faith in the moral 
qualities of the Infinite Deity does not rest " on the 
** sterner facts " of the universe.* I should think not. 
Did ever any body's faith rest on the very diflSculties 
which oppose and try it ? Once more ; what he has to 
show is, that those facts are consistent with that faith, 
while those of Scripture are not. 

Mr. Newman, indeed, hints at an answer which he 
seems half afraid to resort to ; and wisely ; for, doubt- 
less, he felt the frail ice cracking under him. He tcUs 
me that " I demand, as a reasonable preliminary, that we 
will approach the Book with the very same reverence 
as we approach the Universe, and will assume that the 
Book is the * Word ' of God as surely as the Universe 
is his ^ Work.'"t I do not want him to assume either ; 
but if he means that I think it reasonable to apply his 
internal criterion of what is to be rejected as unworthy 
of God (a test derived exclusively from our moral intui- 
tions) equally to the alleged Works and alleged Word 
of God, — I answer, to be sure I do, if I am to apply his 
own criterion at all, and that criterion is worth a button, 
— namely, that what we should feel to be in man harsh, 
cruel, or unjust, we reject as at once unworthy of God. 
If this be true, there is no help for it If this criterion 
is to be absolutely trusted, then it will be equally applic- 
able to the big " world " and to the little " book," — to 
the works and to the words of God. It is, in fact, 
strictly applicable to neither, and for these very suffi- 
cient reasons ; first, that men themselves are not agreed 
that any such criterion will apply (as these very contro- 
versies sufficiently show) to all that God can rightfully 

* Phases, p. 199. f Reply, p. 195. 
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do ; and secondly, that men do not agree as to what are 
the *^ moral and spiritual " intuitions by which they can 
measure God ; but all ** nations, kindreds, and people," 
making gods after their own ** corrupt minds," have 
manufactured for themselves a variety of deities, most 
of them M7zmoral and f/wmoral enough. 

Mr. Newman has a curious comment on Harrington's 
brusque dismissal of his little theories for getting rid of 
the diflSculties connected with the permission of such an 
infinitude of Physical and Moral evil; — "those awful 
forms," as the sceptic calls them, which Mr. Newman, 
with his accustomed candour and felicity, translates to 
mean *^ the horrible phenomena of Nature which suggest 
the inmiorality of God."* Harrington says : " I certainly 
know of no other man who has stood so unabashed in 
front of these awful forms. One almost envies him the 
truly childlike faith with which he waves his hand to 
these Alps, and says, ^ Be ye removed and cast into the 
sea;' but the feeling is exchanged for another, when 
he seems to rub his eyes, and exclaim, * Presto 1 they 
are gone sure enough ! ' while you still feel that you 
stand far within the circumference of their awful 
shadows, "t 

♦ Phases, p. 198. 

t Mr. Newman says, — " The author of * The Eclipse * admits that the 
charges of immorality which he so vehemently urges against the God 
of Nature (!) press with equal weight against the God of Christianity." 
I need not say that I urge no such charges against either the God of 
Nature or the God of Christianity. The reader, I dare say, understands 
hy this time — though it is convenient for Mr. Newman to forget it, — 
that the argument is purely hypothetical, and on the assumption of Mr. 
Newman's premises ; that if, as he says, the God of the Bihle is charge- 
ahle with immoralities, the charge must he extended to the God of Na- 
ture, for he does the same things. " If I tell him," says my critic, " that 
the intended sacrifice of a first-horn son did not deserve eulogy : he has 
no reply whatever, except that the God of Nature is equally atrocious,'' 
. . . I need not say that the word "atrocious" is Mr. Newman's, not 

E 3 
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Mr. Newman, for reasons best known to himselr, 
printed the last words in italics^ and the personal pro- 
noun " YOU " in capitals ; and then asks " On which 
then of U8 two has an Eclipse of Faith fallen ? " What 
wonderful power of refutation is to consist in the capi- 
tals I know not, the meaning of the passage being plain 
enough without any such emphasis, — that in spite of 
Mr. Newman's curt formulaB of conjuration, you, gentle 
reader I I, and every one, are encompassed in those 
shadows which the dread mystery of the *^ origin of 
evil " has cast on every spirit that has ever profoundly 
meditated it, and which Faith, and nothing but Faith, 
relieves. 

mine. I may here take notice of a convenient abridgment of Mr. New- 
man*8. In lieu of quoting Harrington's illustration of the difficulties 
irhich are ** found** in the administration of the uniyerse, Mr. Newman 
says, ** What are found ? I cannot quote such diffuse writing at full ; 
but it is, * things which shock the moral sense as flagrantly immoral, and 
which Mr. Newman must reject as not sanctioned by God.* He pre- 
sently (p. 151.) gives, as examples, the earthquake of Lisbon and the 
pla^rue of Ixmdon, which are thus laid down to be flagrant immoralities, 
which not only will make Mr. Harrington an atheist or pagan, but (he 
adds) ought to make jme such, if 1 am consistent" (Reply, p. 192.) 
lltfr* Mr. Newman, who complains that people do not quote enough of 
him, cannot quote such diffmst writing as " The Eclipse of Faith." 
However short as is the passage in single inverted commas, it is rather 
too wntA ; and though given «w Harrington*s statement, it is not his, nor 
do I acc^'pt it : as before and all along, Mr. Newman quite forgets that 
the argument is founded on Mr. Newman^s own principles ; that if the 
thhx|t* be oljeets to in the Bible be ** immoral,*' the things cited by 
ltarriujjEK>ii arv so. One as hasty as himself might ask heie^, Who is 
ItttUtY ixf ** stealthy misivprvs^tation*'' and *• gross garbling? • But I do 
not ? the eiSMMitrielty of Mr. Newman's logic shaU stUl entitle him to 
ehatitv. 
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SECTION III. 

WHETHER MR. NEWMAN'S THEORY, THOUGH HE MEANS IT 
NOT, DOES NOT INVOLVE THE CONCEPTION OP AN IM- 
MORAL DEITY. 

• 

Having defended myself from the grotesque charge of 
having pleaded for an unmorsA or immoral Deity, let 
not Mr. Newman imagine that I am content to let it 
end with defence. With more reason I make reprisals. 
Though I will not imitate Mr. Newman's injustice, by 
representing him as consciously pleading for an " im- 
moral Deity," I do contend that it is his theory, not 
mine, (notwithstanding all his moral and spiritual intu- 
itions,) which directly involves the notion. 

I believe in the God of the Bible; I believe in a 
God who created man holy, innocent, and happy, re- 
flecting his image, and participating in his felicity ; and 
that when God created him he said of him, as of all else 
that came immediately from his hand, that his creature 
was ** very good ! " I believe in that God, if that is to 
believe in an immoral Deity; but what sort of God is 
it which Mr. Newman's theory requires? Why, one 
who is supposed to have launched man into the world, 
not only with a nature no better than he possesses 
now, but in a condition worse than that of the worst 
idolater, as the starting point for that long curriculum 
of ** Progress," in which ^*the old barbarism" and 
" methodised Egyptian idolatry " are to be supposed 
hopeful epochs and notable stages of improvement from 

E 4 
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his original condition I " The law of God's moral uni- 
verse," says Mr. Newman, " as known to us, is that of 
Progress. We trace it from old barbarism to the 
methodised Egyptian idolatry, — to the more flexible 
polytheism of Syria and Greece," — (is the worship of 
Baal and Astarte, of Venus and Bacchus, the most 
hateful and fearful exhibitions of the corruptions of man, 
veiled imder this polite periphrasis ?) — " to the poetical 
pantheism of philosophers, and the moral monotheism of 
a few sages;"* — the last term not being of the nature 
of a return in the right direction after deflection from 
it, but a gradual ascent from the depths of something 
worse than Plato's Cave — a gradual advance from the 
" old barbarism " and " Fetichism " to which the Theory 
of Progress remits us. In such a condition is man sup- 
posed to have made his debut, on this most hopeful of 
all theories of God and the universe ! It is certainly 
not my idea of a moral Deity — for it is not, thanks be 
to God I that of the Bible, — that the Deity chucked 
his human offspring into the world, such in his original 
nature as he is now, with all its infirmities, and such in 
his condition that an Egyptian idolater adoring his 
Apes, his Cats, and his Onions, might regard him with 
compassion, as not having yet reached his own happy 
religious improvements on the primeval " barbarism ! " 
Deliberately doomed, ab initio, to grope his way through 
unnumbered ages, from the starting-point of Fetichism 
through all the horrors and cruelties of the darkest 
superstition, each stage is an improvementy it seems, on 
the original felicity in which a God of unlimited bene- 
volence had fixed his lot I — the result being, that after 
ten thousand years or so — it may be much more (for 
aught Mr. Newman professes to be able to tell us), 

♦ Phases, p. 169. 
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some score or two of philosophers — I fear I am ex- 
aggerating the number, or, rather, I hope it, — may 
luxuriate in the delightful prospect thus unfolded of the 
beneficence and morality of the Deity I It is true, 
indeed, that Mr. Newman does not, so far as I can 
find, expressly sanction the old theory of man's original 
savageism ; but, as Harrington says, it is the necessary 
complement of the correspondent religious theory. 
For would it not be an absurdity to imagine a de- 
veloped intellect and the lowest Fetichism, — a mind 
in full possession of its powers and a soul brutish 
enough to flatter itself that it was making *^ progress " 
as it passed through the preliminary stages of such 
Fetichism to the remote refinements of the Syrian or 
Egyptian idolatry? We must therefore fancy man 
feeling his way at once to the lowest elements of civili- 
sation and the most elementary conceptions of religion* 
And as savages make no rapid progress {some philo- 
sophers say they cannot, and all history shows they 
. do not,) without instruction from without^ and as by 
the supposition primeval man could not have any, it 
is hard to say how many ages he crawled before he 
walked, lived on berries and acorns before his first inci- 
pient attempts at cookery, yelled his uncouth gibberish 
before he made (if he could ever make) the refined dis- 
covery of an articulate language, and lighted on his first 
deity in the shape of a bright pebble or an old fishbone, 
and was in raptures at the discovery ! Or, rather, it is 
hard to say how the poor wretch ever survived the ex- 
periment of any such introduction to the world at alL 

Some philosophers have defined man as a laughing 

animal. I am afraid that on this theory it was some 

ages before he found any thing to laugh at. It must 

have been very long before his " differentia ". appeared. 

I have said that I do not know whether Mr. Newman 
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would formally accept the hypothesis of the originally 
savage condition of man ; but it is obviously the only 
logical complement of the religious theory in question, 
and the mention of the "old barbarism" would also 
imply it. I am sure it will be admitted by any one 
admitting the religious theory, unless he is prepared to 
rush into the most outrageous incongruities. But, 
whether Mr. Newman accepts it or not, I lay no stress 
upon it ; that man began in the " old barbarism," and in 
the condition of the lowest Fetish worshipper, is quite 
suflScient for me; the nature of the progress of the 
unhappy creature, from such a hopeful beginning, may 
be easily anticipated, and forms a melancholy comment 
on the moral character of the Deity who is thus sup- 
posed to have sent man into the world, so strangely 
equipped for his destinies. The advocates of this 
progress" often speak of it as if it were like the 
progress" of a happy child under the guidance of 
a wise and beneficent father, or our "progress" in 
science, where each step is an advance, and unat- 
tended with regrets ; whereas this progress is tracked 
all the way through with tears and slaughter, groans 
and curses, ignorance and impurity, the most hateful 
cruelties, the most degrading superstition. If perfectly 
innocent man was ab initio doomed to such a curricu- 
lum as this (and what its remaining term, if Christianity 
indeed be false, and not destined to abridge it, no 
mortal can tell), can any one say with a safe conscience 
that he thinks this theory relieves the difiiculties of the 
Bible ? On this hypothesis, the fearful condition of our 
world is not a calamity^ not a thing to be deplored, 
not the shadow of sin thrown across it, but the natural 
evolution, the spontaneous product of creative energy 
and unlimited love. I say, and say it fearlessly, that 
this Juggernaut which a fantastical Theory of Progress 
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presents us with. Is what men will not believe in, and 
that they would sooner become Atheists than do so. 

No ; if this be the idea of a moral Deity, — of infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness manifesting their crea- 
tive energies, — I thankfully acknowledge it receives no 
countenance from the Bible. It is not there that 1 find 
that man entered the universe as a ** barbarian " and 
Fetish-worshipper, who might envy the beasts them- 
selves. Let but the imagination duly dwell on the pic- 
ture of innocent man making his appearance, under the 
benediction of an infinitely beneficent Creator, in the 
condition of one of the aborigines of Australia, — with 
similar tatters of an understanding and conscience, 
little better than Lord Monboddo's first monkey-man, 
only without the tail ; — and I defy any man to lay his 
hand on his heart and say that this is an improvement 
on the Bible theory of the '' Morality of God." 

And as such notions of the origin of man certainly 
give one a very queer idea of a inoral Deity, not less 
strange is that given by Mr. Newman's views of his des- 
tiny ; for, according to his theology, it is most probable 
that the successive generations of men, with perfect in- 
difference to their relative moral conditions, their crimes 
or wrongs, are all knocked on the head together, and 
that future adjustment and retribution is a dream. I 
believe, as the Bible tells me, that our God is a per- 
fectly righteous Governor ; that He will " awake to 
judgment," though He be silent long ; that He is an 
exact observer of the moral character of men, and will 
treat them accordingly ; not willing to punish any, and 
when He does finally punish (that at least is the declara- 
tion of the Bible, however we may dispute about some 
texts), punishing only according to demerit in this life. 
According to Mr. Newman's theory, a moral Deity is 
formally and precisely what man, even with his " little 
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wisdom and goodness/' considers as the very type and 
essence of an immoral Governor ; — one to whom the 
despot and his victim — the oppressor and the oppressed 
— the Neros and the Howards, — the Hay leys and the 
Uncle Toms, are alike indifferent ; or, rather, by whom 
the former are often better treated than the latter, being 
allowed to flourish " like the green bay-tree," and 
swept away at last, along with their victims, by the 
" besom of destruction " into one common oblivion ! 
And all for what, once more ? For little more, so far 
as can be discovered, than this, — that a few philosophers 
may, after a million of years or so, arise to establish this 
delightful idea of a moral Deity ; they, in like manner, 
after enjoying this satisfactory glimpse, being destined 
to pass away for ever ! * One thing I am perfectly cer- 
tain of, that this theory of the future is so utterly unte- 
nable with the notions of a moral Deity possessed of a 
moral nature at all like our own, — that any one who 
has got as far as Mr. Newman's *^ fixed moral basis," 
and is capable of pursuing a principle to its conse- 
quences, will say, *^ Either I must give up the idea of a 
moral Deity altogether*, or I must reject Mr. Newman's 
views of man's immortality." 

It IS vain to say that the Bible also has its difficulties 
on the subject of the permission of evil, and the destinies 
of man. It is true. What theory has not? But I 
feel, as Harrington urges, that the theory we have just 
considered indefinitely aggravates them all. The Bible 
theory does, at all events, represent man as created in- 
nocent, and holy, and happy, and does not shut the door 

* If Mr. Newman says, that he has left the question of immortality 
doubtful, it does not affect this argument ; for, as he admits the pro- 
babiUty of there being no Future Life, he must be prepared to vindicate 
the administration of his moral Deity on that supposition. The cord 
cannot be stronger than its weakest part. 
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against the possibility of God's proving himself a moral 
Governor; — on the contrary, assures us that He will 
prove himself an exact one. Now, since the above 
curious theory is devised to supplant the biblical theory, 
and for the benefit of those who are invited to abandon 
the latter, it is of no use to plead the biblical diflScul- 
ties, while its own are greater. 

Every syllable, therefore, of Harrington's argument on 
the God of Mr. Newman's theory (I believe Mr. N.'s con- 
ception happily does not correspond to his theory), I do 
" endorse and confirm." I say with the sceptic — "It 
is not even true that the difficulties in question are left 
where they were by the adoption of any such theory as 
that of either Mr. Parker or Mr. Newman .... Ac- 
cording to this theory, I must believe that God cast 
man forth, so constituted by the unhappy mal-admixture 
of the elements of his nature ; with such an inevitable 
subjection of the ^ idea' to the ^ conception,' of the * spi- 
ritual faculty' to the ^degraded types,' that for im- 
numbered ages — for ought we know, myriads of ages, 
— man has been gradually crawling up, a very sloth in 
* progress' (poor beast 1) from the lowest Fetichism to 
Polytheism; from Polytheism, in all its infinitude of 
degrading forms, to imperfect forms of Monotheism; 
and how small a portion of the race have even imper- 
fectly reached this last term, let the spectacle of the 
world's religions at the present moment proclaim.* .... 
For this gradual transformation from the veriest re- 
ligious grub into the spiritual Psyche, man was ex- 
pressly equipped by the constitution of his nature ; — he 
was created this grubl For all this truly geological 
spiritualism, and for all the infinitude of hideous super- 
stitions and cruel wrongs involved in the course of this 

• Eclipse, pp. 160 — 1. 
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precious development, Mr. Parker tells us there was a 

necessity y — nothing lessl* For this, then, 

man was created; such a thing he was — through this 
* ordeal' he passes, — by original destination. If this 
be the picture of the Father of all. He is less kind to 
His ofiFspring than the most intimate ^ intuitions' teach 

them to be to their's If I am to abjure the 

Bible, because it gives me unworthy conceptions of the 
Deity, I must, with more reason abjure, on similar 
grounds, such a detestable theory of man's creation, 
destination, and history." f 

When Mr. Newman therefore says, " I pollute and 
defile his God," I deny it. I hope and believe that he 
does not realise his own theory ; but I say that, regarded 
as a moral Deity — the Deity of his theory — the Moloch 
of Progress, — cannot be defiled or polluted. It is not 
the God of the Bible ; it is not the God of Nature, which 
is silent as to any such intimations either of the origin 
of man, or the administration of the universe ; and the 
general convictions of men in all ages, when framed in 
obedience to those moral intuitions, to which Mr. New- 
man so confidently appeals, prove that such a God is 
not the God of human consciousness I 

Such, however, are the difficulties into which our 
deistical philosophers are perforce led, and of which they 
will never get rid. Discarding the revelations of the 
Bible with contempt, they yet are compelled to give us 
a book of " Genesis" of their own, and a book of *^ Re- 
velation;" and in doing so present us with theories of 
the origin, primeval condition, and destiny of our race, 
not only purely conjectural and abundantly contra- 
dictory, but imspeakably more difficult to believe than 

♦ Page 160. t Page 161. 
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that of the Bible itself; and such, let Mr. Newman be 
assured, that men will sooner become atheists than adopt. 

It is in vain for Mr. Newman to say, that we Chris- 
tians endeavour to destroy every " third^^ possibility be- 
tween the Bible and Atheism. This third possibility — 
such a god as he describes, — is felt by the best instincts 
of man to be none at all, but an absolute incredibility. 
They cannot worship the Deity which this theory of 
Progress presents them with, and would sooner become 
stark atheists at once. Mr. Newman says that Mr. 
Holyoake has lectured on his book, and ** behaved with 
courtesy and generosity." No doubt Mr. Holyoake 
will regard his books with leniency. He well knows 
whither Mr. Newman's theory will lead, and what sort 
of converts it will ultimately make. The sportsman 
does not shoot his own pointer. 

Mr. Newman himself instructs us whither his " fixed 
moral basis" is likely to carry him. He says, — "A 
serious atheist like Mr. G. J. Holyoake holds morality ^ 
as I do, to be a fixed certainty, but doubts whether there 
is any personal God. But Mr. Harrington is unsettled 
on both points." I should have thought, by the way, 
that any reader of " The Eclipse " must have been cer- 
tain that he was not* Mr. Newman goes on, — ** With 
him morality has no fixedness; indeed, he is insolent 
with me because I treat it as an immovable foundation 
which I will not allow to be tampered with by any pre- 
tence of miracle ; and he is equally uncertain whether 
there is any good God. Thus, of my two principles, the 
real atheist, Mr. Holyoake, holds one, and the more fun- 
damental one; but Mr. Harrington holds neither." t I 
shall be heartily glad to hear that the words in Italics 
are an inadvertence ; for amidst the variety of human 

♦ See his express disavowal of Atheism, Eclipse, pp. 163 — 4. 
t Phases, pp. 191 — 2. 
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jadgmentSy 2k fixed basis of morality may easily be shown 
to be a quicksand without any personal God. 

In fine, in reference to the whole subject of these two 
sections, people will more and more say, — " If the post- 
tive evidences for Theism, and the positive evidences for 
Christianity, be found of force, we cannot allow the 
parallel moral difficulties still besetting both, to be 
treated on totally different principles. Reason for both, 
if you will, or Faith for both, if you will ; but not 
Beason to object to the latter, and then Faith to digest 
the former. We will not be told that our reason is to 
bow to the one, and then to rebel against the other, 
because some man tells us that God cannot do this or 
that, when not only do we see that He does similar 
things, (which you tell us are to be received by faith 
alone,) but the ffenerality of men themselves tell us that 
they Ciiu as soon apply faith to the one class of diffi- 
oultios as the other," This is the cage which Butler 
pn>vidos for those who reject the Bible on account of a 
certain class of difficulties ; and a fair way of escape 
must be founds 
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And now, because I insist that there are facts in the 
universe of God, as difficult to be accounted for, and as 
baffling to man's reason, as the facts for which the 
infidel so often rejects the Scripture; and because I 
insist that the image of the God they often " project " — 
though they intend it not — aggravates all those diffi- 
culties a thousand fold, — let Mr. Newman, if he will, 
reiterate his charge, that I am uttering ** profane scoffii 
against the God of Nature, which too clearly come from 
the heart: " — to that I condescend to make no reply. 
My appeal is to Him who knows the heart, who knows 
mine, with all its infirmities, faults, and follies, and how 
much, how infinitely, it needs His compassion and for- 
giveness; but He knows this also, that it desires to 
harbour not one disloyal thought to Him as ** the King 
of Kings, and the Lord of Lords ; " as " the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the Blessed and only Po- 
tentate ; " not a thought that would impugn His infinite 
Justice, Wisdom, and Goodness. These I believe 
perfect and infinite, on preponderating evidence, though 
I confess I cannot reconcile all the acts of His infinite 
government with the little measure of man's infinitesimal 
wisdom and goodness. These are my sentiments, in 
harmony, as I believe, with that Book which has re- 
inforced what at best would have been, but for that, the 
faltering conclusions of my reason : as such conclusions 
have ever been but faltering among all the nations that 
have been without it I have said what I have said. 
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only to prove the precarious grounds on which many 
infidels would chiefly persuade us to reject that Book, 
without even considering the positive evidence for it ; 
and to prevent some of my young countrymen from in- 
dulging presumptuous hopes, under the notion that 
*^ God is altogether such a one as** themselves, or rather 
the variable thing several men would make him ; some- 
times with analogous moral qualities and sometimes not ; 
sometimes exercising a general providence only, some- 
times a special one ; sometimes this and sometimes that. 
I have spoken to prevent their resting in vain theories, 
which tell us, though professedly without authority and 
infinitely discordant, that God cannot do this or that 
which He is reported to have done in the Scriptures, 
when we have but to open our eyes and see that He 
can do, and does, like things equally strange ; and to pre- 
vent their rashly casting away that light which wise 
heathen longed to see, and which would have been so 
welcome ; — flight which we must have as the (shifting 
course of human speculation shows), if we would con- 
front the mysteries in which the Divine government 
and our ignorance of the origin and destinies of man 
involve us. The face of God to guilty man resembles 
that of the sun — that type and image of His glory ; — 
in himself too bright for the dazzled eye to bear, he now 
bathes rejoicing nature in the glowing tints of morning 
or the golden pomp of sunset, now piles the thunder- 
clouds about him and casts a lurid light upon the world 
from behind that stormy pavilion; — and anon hides 
himself for days together within an impenetrable cur- 
tain of wintry cloud and tempest. — Thrice welcome 
surely, under the changing aspects of the Infinite One, 
should be the message of Him who came to make known 
to us the Father in disclosures equally " full of grace 
and truth ; " and to assure us, amidst the variable pheno- 
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mena of the universe, that " He is without variableness 
OP the shadow of a turning." 

That the Atheist should sullenly acquiesce in his 
ignorance, I can understand. Not that he is not the 
victim of an infinite fallacy, if he supposes (as he is so 
apt to suppose) that Atheism gives him any hostages 
against fiiturity ; for if his stray consciousness has some- 
how wandered into this world, — we cannot say why, 
for none can know that on his hypothesis, — it may find 
its way into another world, not quite so eligible as this. 
His next move, for aught he can tell, may be for eight 
thousand years into Saturn, with a hump on his back 
and a cancer in his stomach. But' at all events he can- 
not help himself; he must take the ^* goods," not 
^^ which the Gods provide " him, but the goods, or per- 
chance the evils which necessity may supply. He can 
only say, as to the one, ** I need exercise no gratitude" 
— pleasant thought! — and, as to the other, "I must 
exercise my fortitude." 

The acquiescence of the Deist, considering the hope- 
less discordance of his theories and his utter darkness 
in relation to the origin and the destinies of man, I do 
not so easily understand. But one thing is clear, clear 
as the day, that human nature in general perfectly 
understands his pretensions, and has plainly shown 
throughout Europe for the last two hundred and fifty 
years (where the Deist has often spoken imder every 
advantage), that it will have nothing to do with him : 
that it will not accept his guidance. Man asks, as I 
have before said, for a book of Genesis and a book of 
Revelations, and these the Deist cannot give. Reject- 
ing all authority, he can, by the very terms of his theory, 
give only his own conjectures, and these are infinitely 
discordant ; and to one and all of them man asks, who 

told you all this ? It is in vain for him to say that 

V 2 
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nothing better than conjecture can be offered, because 
man feels this is the very thing he must escape. Thus 
the Deist's inability to give any solution of questions to 
which all history shows that man intensely craves, and 
will have an answer true or false, — together with the 
discordances and vacillations of the systems of Deism in 
reference to the true theory of religion and morals, even 
within the little sphere of its ordinary speculations, 
prevents it from exercising any considerable influence. 
All facts show that whomsoever man takes as his re- 
ligious guide, he will not take the Deist. Hence the 
slow progress, or rather the no progress, which Deism 
has made since Lord Herbert's time to this. Deism is 
always carting away what it calls rubbish, and always 
digging foundations; but the promised building never 
peeps above the surface of the earth, or if it does rise 
a few inches above it, the thing ^^ of hay, wood, and 
stubble" is swept away again in the next tempest of 
controversy. If ^^ Christ speaks with authority and not 
as the Scribes," the Deists in this, as in other respects, 
are diametrically opposed to him; for they speak as 
Scribes, and not with authority. To demonstrate simply 
the existence of a Being of infinite attributes, — man 
feels is not sufficient for him. He wants to know his 
relations to that Being, and that Being's aspects towards 
him ; for a profound consciousness on his own part, the 
deepest philosophy and a million facts, assure him that 
there is something wrong in the world — something 
*^ out of course." He turns to the Deist, who gives him 
a variety of conjectures ; and that is all. 

'Whether the Deist frames so peculiar a notion of a 
*^ moral Deity," as to suppose that God created the first 
man as a grotesque savage, doomed to ignorance, misery, 
vice, and superstition by the original constitution of Ids 
nature; and that his almost equally luckless children. 
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after their "few and evil days," are (oppressors and 
oppressed alike) consigned to indiscriminate annihilation; 
whether he pleads, as many have done, that there is a 
future state, or, as many others have done, that there 
is none ; whether he says, as some have said, that there 
is a happy immortality for a few, and a convenient 
annihilation for the many, or that all are at last to be 
brought, somehow or other, and sometime or other, to 
a stable felicity; whether he contends that God has 
moral qualities analogous to ours, or, with Bolingbroke, 
that He has not; whether he believes, with Bolingbroke, 
that there is no special providence at all, but only a 
general one ; or, with others, that a general providence 
without a special one is an absurdity and contradiction ; 
— still, in these and numberless other cases, the ques- 
tion is asked, *^ And which of these men am I to be- 
lieve? and why?" 

Mr. Parker, for example, in the course of his '^ deve- 
lopment," seems at length to be in a little dubiety 
whether the phenomena of external nature will justify 
us in referring the entire universe to one only absolutely 
beneficent Deity. But it little matters ; for he conde- 
scends to assure us, in a recent publication, that it will 
all come right at last. The tremors which may fill the 
heart when we commit the Atheist to the grave, and 
the tranquil hope with which we lay the sincere 
Christian there, are alike illusive ; if the Atheist is not 
converted in this world, he will be in Jupiter or 
Sirius, or somewhere or other ; and if not now, a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand, or a million of years hence 1 
Mr. Parker is suck a man 1 He can tell us such things 1 
Is this XJniversalism now a real communication from 
** our own correspondent" in the future world ? Is it 
some deep echo from the eternal abyss that salutes our 
ears, or is it the tinkle of the little bell which summons 

F3 
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ii8 to consult Mr. Parker's private oracle ? Alas ! he does 
not tell us, why an Atheist, who has heen so for eighty 
years amidst the proofe of a Grod here, may not be one 
for a million of years, or for ever, suppomng only proofs 
of the same moral kind to be given ; or why he, who 
has persisted in spite of present laws to violate the 
conditions of his existence, may not continue to do so in 
perpetuity ; or why, if he cannot be amended, he should 
not, as some say, be annihilated at death ; or why, as 
others say, he should not be punished for a time, and 
then annihilated, but not '^restored;** or why, as yet 
others say, both good and bad should not be annihi- 
lated together at death; or why, in short, there is 

no end to conjecture, and this is all, avowedly, that Mr. 
Paiker can give ; for he rejects all external revelation. 
Why, then, should men believe Mr. Parker any more 
than anybody else? They may say, with Socrates, 
** Hear a dream for a dream." If the Deist replies, and 
why should the Christian expect his fellowmen to bow 
down to his dream? he answers, that he is not fool 
enough to expect or wish anything of the kind. He 
says, ^ It is not like your theory, one of many guesses ; it 
is nothing of mine. Christianity professes to be founded 
on sufficient evidence, of various kinds, addressed to 
men in general ; examine that evidence, and reject it, if 
you really find it insufficient ; but do not impute to the 
Christian the absurdity which you Deists are all prac- 
tising; that is, of giving us your divers guesses as if 
they were anything more than guesses, with as mudi 
dogmatian and confidence as if you could appeal to 
some external evidence; while, in the very midst of 
reciprocally discordant theories, which, to us and to 
your fellow-deists who differ firom you, can only rest on 
external evidence, you exclaim, that no such external 
evidence is accesable or (as some of you say) even pes- 
eXblel* 
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I faitMully promise to recant these taunts, when I 
find the faintest symptoms of Deism being a thing of 
influence, measured by any of the criteria by which we 
judge a thing to be so ; when I find any the slightest 
appearance of internal cohesion or outward activity; 
when I find as many of its votaries as make the smallest 
sect amongst Christians, professing approximate agree- 
ment in their own religious theory, or so far in love 
with it, as to make the minutest sacrifices of wealth or 
ease, to render it triumphant*; when I find them 
taking the smallest islet of the Pacific, or the smallest 
tribe of barbarian idolaters, under their religious teach- 
ing, and endeavouring to establish at least one little 
model farm of the true Deistico-spiritual culture 1 But 
no; it is easier to stay at home, and talk, — and talk,— «• 
and talk, and say that ^* faith is departed,'* and ** Chris^ 
tianity obsolete." I feel very much at my ease when 
Mr. Newman rebukes me for rebuking Mr. Parker for 
his excessive latitudinarianism ; towards whom Mr. 
Newman says, ^^ I am so scomftd," because Mr, Parker 
has a ^^ brother's beart" towards the pagans whose happy 
'* absolute religion '' he celebrates. 

No ; I shall not go to Mr. Parker to learn " charity,** 
but to a very different class of men ; men who do not 
regard gross idolatry and superstition as very good 
things in their way, and all in their turn of signal 

* It is ^asy, of course, to conceiye of a combination, (I am told 
tliere is one) not exactly for '*the propagation of" Deism " in foreign 
parts,** nor, indeed, at home, but for the promotion of anything called 
'* Free thought,'* between systems of Atheism and Pantheism, and that 
thrice-distilled Spiritualism, which nothing but the language of the 
Scriptures can satisfy ! Of course such combination would be simply 
destructive; it would just set every thing afloat, not fix any thing. 
Many of our new theologians seem to think it is of little consequence 
what is believed, provided historical Christianity is not I almost 
fiincy that if some were asked, '* What is Truth?** they would reply, 
^ Truth consists— in the fiUsehood of historical Chris^bnity.** 

F 4 
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service to the world ! Nor is it because Mr. Parker has 
*^ a brother's heart," that I smile at his easy charity ; 
God forbid; but because the theories he patronises 
have never stretched out yet a *^ brother's hands^ That 
charity is but a cheap sort of charity which consists in 
talking and doing nothing ; which sits at home by the 
blazing hearth, and in the happy homes of civilisation, 
and will not even pay emissaries to do its work, if itself 
cannot; which calumniates the Christian, who is en- 
deavouring to do for the world what the Deist never 
attempts to do, though he tells us he knows how it 
could be done much better than by preaching ^^ an 
historical Christianity;" — who says to the perishing 
heathen, ** Be ye warmed, and be ye filled," but neither 
warms nor fills them ; or rather, perhaps gives them the 
cold comfort, " My good savage fnends, you look very 
wretched ; but you do not want warming, and you do 
hot want filling ; — have you not the absolute religion ? 
Take it amongst you, and my blessing go with you." 

And, indeed, though infinitely different, why should 
any of these accommodating theories of Deism exact a 
more expensive charity ? are they not all arguments for 
that same practical indolence which, account for it how 
we will, has ever characterised Deism, and characterises 
it still ? What would a disciple of Mr. Parker, under 
the last Parkerian development, be prone to say, as he 
saw a band of idolaters at their dismal rites on some 
savage shore ? I think he would be apt to say, ^^ Well, 
these savages are in a miserable plight, to be sure, in 
spite of the absolute religion ; but why should I trouble 
myself about the matter ? it will all come right, some 
day or other, I have no doubt, in another planet, or in 
one of the fixed stars." On the other hand, the Deist 
who thinks, with Mr. Newman, that inunortality is 
most probably a delusion, would be tempted perhaps to 
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say, ''Why yes; it will all come right some day, no 
doubt, but not for the reason Mr. Parker supposes ; 
but because all these poor wretches will be knocked on 
the head together." Nevertheless, he might add per- 
haps, '' I may as well give them a word of exhortation 
too, on Mr. Newman's theory as to what makes idolatry 
a crime. I hope," he might say, " my dear savage 
friends, that you take care not to worship idolatrously 
that curious monster — I don't know his name, but we 
should call him in England three Guys rolled into 
one, — with the delightfully open mouth, and the great 
goggle eyes ; I hope you take care that it does not fall 
below your ideal of Divinity ; I beseech you not to 
worship it as perfect and infinite, if you do not feel it 
to be so. Always take care, my friends, that your 
worship does not fall below your ideal 1 Bearing that in 
mind, I will lay no further burden upon you ; so fare 
you welL" 

But this subject is worth pursuing a little further ; 
and if I live I will endeavour to show the Deist what 
are the conditions of his success, and what he must rfo, 
as well as 5ay, before he can expect to make much im- 
pression on the world. 

As to the dreaded alternative of Atheism, I have no 
fear of it. If the history of the world and of man 
teaches any thing, it is that men will not be Atheists ; 
and that, even if Atheism be the Truth, there is no 
chance of its being established. Nor, on its own prin- 
ciples, need it wonder at that ; for if blind necessity or 
pure chance has framed the world, it has merely, as one 
would have expected, egregiously blundered; has so 
pleasantly constituted the universe and man, that man 
cannot but believe there is a God, even though there be 
none ! 
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SECTION V. 

CHARGES OP A "MISREPRESENTATION" AND "GARBLING." 

And now for the paraded charges of *^ gross garbling " 
and ^^ stealthy misrepresentation." 

There are two subjects on which Mr. Newman more 
particularly insists that I have done injustice to hia 
sentiments. First, as respects his theory of the re- 
lations of Faith to Intellect — between which I have 
supposed him to wish to effect a *^ divorce ; " and 
secondly, as respects the relation of the religious facul- 
ties in man to the transmission, or external presentation 
to the mind, of religious truth. On the latter subject 
he gives an eclaircissement, not before it was needed, 
and still, I venture to say, requiring a further eclair-^ 
cissement, as we shall presently see. But before pro- 
ceeding to that, I will consider the charges of ^^ garb- 
ling " and ^' misrepresentation," and distinctly show that 
I have been guilty of nothing of the kind. If I have 
misunderstood him, it is only just as others — even many 
who are supposed more or less to sympathise with hun 
— have done ; if we have all misunderstood him, it 
may be modestly conjectured that it was only because 
our author never understood himself. 

First then, Mr. Newman says ; " This writer instils 
into his readers the belief that I make a fanatical sepa- 
ration between the intellectual and the spiritual, a 
^ divorce' between them, and concludes that I hold that 
Faith need not rest upon- Truth ; and, I ought to be 
indifferent as to the worship of Jehovah or of the image 
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wliich fell down from Jupiter. He never quotes enough 
from me to let his reader understand what is meant by 
the words which he does quote."* I say with an un- 
faltering conscience, that no controvertist ever more 
honestly and sincerely sought to give his opponent's 
views, than I did Mr. Newman's, after the most diligent 
study of his rather obscure books ; and that whether I 
succeeded or not in giving what he thought^ I have cer- 
tainly given what he expressed. It is quite true that I 
supposed Mr. Newman intended to ^^ divorce ** Faith and 
Intellect ; and what else on earth could I suppose, in 
common even with those who were most leniently dis- 
posed towards him, from such sentiments as these? 
*^ All the gbounds of belief proposed to the 

MERE understanding, HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH' 

Faith at all." t " The processes of thought 

HAVE nothing TO QUICKEN THE CONSCIENCE OB 

AFFECT THE SOUL." J *^ How then can the state of the soul 
be tested by the conclusion to which the intellect is ledf'^^ 
I was compelled, I say, to take these passages as every 
body else took them — to mean what they obviously ex- 
press. Again; was I not compelled to regard Mr. 
Newman's notions on the claims of Keligious Truth — 
as opposed to what he calls Sentiment — very lax, when 
I find him saying that though ^^ he knew not how to 
avoid calling Atheism ^a moral error,' yet we must 
not forget that it might be still a merely speculative 
error, which ought not to separate our hearts from any 
man." || Was I not driven to the same inferences from 
his definition of idolatry, which he frames in such a 
way that it may be doubted whether there are any 
idolaters in the world? that is, that only those are 

• Phases, p. 186. f Soul, p. 223., 2d ed. 

X Soul, p. 245., 2d ed. § Soul, p. SO. 

II IbicU 
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chargeable with it, in any " bad " sense, who knowingly 
degrade their " ideal " of the Divinity by consciously 
worshipping as infinite and perfect what is known to be 
imperfect and finite. Once more ; how else was I to 
interpret that communion of the Faithful for which he 
contends in the *^ Phases," in which " sentiment," not 
" opinion " (the utmost varieties of which, as his reason- 
ing shows, are all to be worked up into this new amal- 
gam), is to be the ^^ bond of union ?" * Charity towards 
those who difier, every one can understand ; but this new 
'* family of love," which is to be maintained, maugre all 
sorts of opinions, in virtue of identical " sentiment ^^ — a 
sort of Noah's Ark, only with the proportions of clean 
and unclean beasts reversed, seven of the latter to two 
of the former — is an impossibility joer se, — Once more, 
Mr. Newman approvingly says of what he conceives 
the spirit of the New Testament, (I have nothing to 
do with his criticism ;) *^ By every writer of the New 
Testament it is manifestly presumed, that the historical 
and logical faculties have nothing to do with that faith 
which is distinctive of God's people. Everywhere it 
is either stated or implied, that the soul or spirit of 
man is alone concerned in receiving God's revelation. 
Unless we can recover this position, we have lost the 
essential spirit of apostolic doctrine ; and then, by hold- 
ing to the forniy we do but tie ourselves to a dead 
carcase, which may poison us, and disgust mankind." f 

But Mr. Newman says there were passages (and he 
cites one or two) scattered up and down his writings 
which are, more or less, inconsistent with such an hypo- 
thesis. 1 answer that I have expressly admitted as much ; 
for Mr. Newman is the last man in the world to whom I 
would deny the benefit of having contradicted himself. 

♦ Pages 72, 73., 2d ed. f Soul, p. 248. 
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I have said, speaking to Mr. Fellowes*, *^ The divorce 
between the * spiritual faculties ' and the intellect, which 
your favourite, Mr. Newman, has attempted to effect, 
is impossible. It is an attempt to sever phenomena, 
which co-exist in the unity of our own consciousness. 
I am bound in justice to admit that there are others of 
our ^ modem spiritualists ' who condemn this prepos- 
terous attempt to separate what God hath joined so 
inseparably. Even Mr. Newman does practically con-^ 
tradict his own assertions; and outraged reason and 
intellect have avenged his wrongs upon them by de- 
serting him when he has invoked them, and left him 
to express his paradoxes in endless perplexity and con- 
fusion." f ... A similar assertion, that it is impossible 
for even the most ^^ fanatical spiritualist" to avoid 
using expressions at variance with the theory, may be 
seen at a subsequent page, i 

But whatever inconsistencies any such passages might 
present, is it any fault of mine that the above-cited clear 
categorical assertions were taken to mean what they 
seemed to mean ? and that, however incapable of being 
harmonised with less absolute or obscure assertions in 
other places, here, if any where, was to be found Mr. 
Newman's true theory of the relations of Intellect and 
Faith? 

Mr. Newman says, that I do not quote enough to let 
the reader know his sentiments. I answer that I 
know nothing more precise than the statements I have 
quoted, and I admitted that they were abundantly 
inconsistent with other passages. I ask, as I have 
already done, how much of so peculiar a writer must I 
quote before the reader can be made acquainted with 
his sentiments? 

♦ Eclipse, p. 304. f lb. t lb. p. 307- 8. 
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Similar observations apply to the related case of alleged 
^* gross garbling," of which Mr. Newman accuses the 
author of " The Eclipse." It occurs in Harrington's 
disquisition, who ascribes to Mr. Newman, (I think 
naturally enough,) a belief in a spiritual faculty of 
internal illumination in man, which *^ supersedes, by 
anticipating, all external revelation, and renders it 
superfluous ; " or, as he elsewhere expresses it, *^ antici- 
pates all essential spiritual verities." This Mr. Newman 
declares to be ^* the direct and most intense reverse of 
all that he has most carefully and elaborately written ! " * 

Let us see. Harrington took what seemed the most 
precise statements imaginable. They are as follows: — 
** What God reveals to us he reveals within^ through the 
mediiun of our moral and spiritual senses."! " Chris- 
tianity has practically confessed what is theoretically 
clear," (Harrington adds, * you must take his word for 
both,') ^'that an authoritative external revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth is essentially impossible to 
man."t ^^ No book revelation can (without sapping its 
own pedestal) authoritatively dictate laws of human 
virtue, or alter our a priori view of the Divine cha- 
racter." § These are the passages which involve the 
imputed garbling. Of that anon. 

Mr. Newman also says, in a passage Harrington did 
not quote (but which he might well have done, only that 
his object evidently was to give the briefest expression 
of the dogma to be confuted), what is yet stronger. 
In speaking of the apologies for the destruction of the 
Canaanites as a judicial act, he observes, " But next^ 
the analogy assumes most falsely, that God, like man, 
speaks from without; that what we call Beason and 

• Reply, p. 182. f Soul, p. 69. 

X Ibid. p. 59. § Ibid. p. 58. 
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Conscience is not his mode of commanding and revealing 
his will, but that words to strike the ear, or symbok 
displayed before the senses, are emphatically and exclu- 
sively * Kevelation.* On the contrary, of our 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL, GOD W:B KNOW NOTHING 
WITHOUT, EVERY THING WITHIN* It IS IN THE 
SPIRIT THAT WE MEET HiM, NOT IN THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OF SENSE."* 

Mr. Newman complains bitterly of a most elaborate 
ontrivance to conceal his reasoning, of all which the 
Author of ** The Eclipse " had not the slightest concep- 
tion. He says that Harrington in the citations on the 
preceding page omitted an adverb of inference, — 
*^ Christianity has thus confessed," — for the purpose of 
concealing traces of the preceding arguments; — that 
Harrington has said, " you must take his word for 
both " the facts asserted in the second sentence, when 
Mr. Newman had ^* carefully proved them ;" — and that 
he has dislocated the order for the same reasons as he 



* Phases, p. 152. The two sentences in small capitals are not found 
in the new edition of the '* Phases.** They are struck out It is no 
doubt the right of an author to erase in a new edition any expressions 
he pleases ; but when he is about to char^ another with having " grossly 
garbled,** and *' stealthily misrepresented him,*' it is as well to let the 
world know what he has erased, and whyf He says that my re- 
presentation of his sentiments is the most direct and intense reverse of 
all that he has most elaborately and carefully written.** It certainly is 
not the '* intense reverse of all that he has most elaborately and care- 
fiilly '* scratched out The above extract, I find, now begins in the new 
edition thus : — **But next, the analogy assumes (what none of my very 
dictatorial and insolent critics make even the faintest effort to prove to 
be a fact), that God, like man, speaks from without .... * (Pp. 92, 93.) 

I do not know what it was intended by his ** very insolent and dicta- 
torial critics** (if he has any) to prove ; but it was sufficient for me that 
my object was to disprove the dogma that any such external revelation 
was a priori impossible. Whether God has spoken in fact depends on 
the appropriate evidence. 
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omitted the particle. Let us hear Mr. Newman in 
full 

" The reader will observe that the Author inserts 
a clause of his own^ 'you must take Mr. Newman's 
word for both ; u e. both for the fact that Christianity 
has confessed it^ and for the fact that theory makes it 
clear. He thus informs his reader that I have dog- 
matised without giving reasons. And to deceive the 
reader into easy credence, he dislocates my sentences, 
alters their order, omits an adverb of inference, and 
isolates these three sentences out of a paragraph of 
forty-six closely printed lines, which carefully reason 
out the whole question."* 

I answer, and will distinctly prove, that however 
plausible this statement, not one of the facts is sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation Mr. Newman has put 
upon it. First, the omission of the adverb of inference 
was not for the reason assigned by Mr. Newman; it 
was simply because, as the whole context in Har- 
rington's speech shows, he wished to give at the out- 
set, in the briefest form, the conclusions against which 
he was about to contend by a distinct class of argu- 
ments of his own ; no matter whether it was " thus," 
or otherwise^ or in no way at all (as I believe it was\ 
that Mr. Newman arrived at them. That this was the 
object is clear from the omission of the last, longest, and 
strongest quotation now supplied. It was of no more 
consequence, in the mere stating of the question to be 
discussed, that Harrington should make reference to the 
supposed arguments by which Mr. Newman came to the 
contested conclusion, than that in enunciating any other 
proposition, which we are about to confute by totally 
different arguments, we should encumber it with the 

• Reply, p. 189. 
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reasons alleged for it. All that is necessary at that 
stage^ is to give a precise statement of the disputed 
thesis in the words of the author ; and this^ Harrington 
gave in three of the clearest and most explicit state- 
ments that could be found. 

But Mr. Newman further complains^ that ELanington 
says the reader must take Mr. Newman's word for 
both the alleged facts in the citation, — ^'whereas he 
had carefully proved and reasoned out,the whole ques- 
tion." I answer, that Harrington's statement expressed 
his real conviction, — though another form of expression 
might have been more precise — that what Mr. Newman 
calls his " careful proofs," were in his estimate, and are 
still in mine, wordsy toordsy and nothing hut words. 
What he dignifies by the name of arguments are asser- 
tions, and nothing more. I now say, " you must take 
his word" for the above conclusions, and I proceed 
immediately to prove it. I will engage to make good 
every word I utter. In order to do so, it will be neces- 
sary to cite the professed reasonings. After saying, 
what I will not dispute, that " No heaven-sent Bible can 
guarantee the veracity of God to a man who doubts 
that veracity ; " and also, which, for argument's sake, 
I as little dispute, that " unless we have independent 
means of knowing that God knows the truths and is 
disposed to tell it to uSy his Word (if we be ever so 
certain that it is really his Word) might as well not 
have been spoken," he proceeds with prodigious 
strides, thus ; " But if we know, independently of the 
Bible, that God knows the truth, and is disposed to 
tell it to us, obviously we know a great deal more 
" also : we know, not only the existence of God, but 
^^ much concerning his character. jFor, only by discern- 
" ing that he has virtues similar in kind to human vir- 
" tues, do we know of his truthfulness and goodness, 

a 
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'* Without this a prion belief, a book revelation is a 
*^ useless impertinence ; hence no book revelation can, 
*^ without sapping its own pedestal, authoritatively dic- 
*' tate laws of human virtue, or alter our a priori views 
" of the divine character. The nature of the case im- 
*^ plies, that the human mind is competent to sit in 
** moral and spiritual judgment on a professed revelation, 
*' and to decide (if the case seem to require it) in the 
" following tone : — This doctrine attributes to God what 
^* we should call harsh, cruel, and unjust in man ; it is, 
** therefore, intrinsically inadmissible ; for if God may 
be (what we should call) cruel, he may equally well 
be (what we should call) a liar ; and if so, of what use 
is his Word to us I And infact^ all Christian apostles 
** and missionaries, like the Hebrew prophets, have al- 
'* ways refuted Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral 
** and unspiritual doctrines ; and have appealed to the 
*' consciences of heathens, as competent to decide in the 
'* controversy. Christianity itself has thus practically 
'* confessed what is theoretically clear, that an authori- 
** tative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth 
^* is essentially impossible to man. What God reveals to 
** us, he reveals within, through the medium of our 
^* moral and spiritual senses. External teaching may 
** be a training of those senses, but affords no foundation 
*' for certitude."* 

He then proceeds in the "Reply " thus : — 
" Of this passage, the first six sentences carefully 
" prove that a book guaranteed by God is worthless to a 
** man who has no convictions concerning the heart of 
" God, and in consequence, that it is necessarily inca- 
*^ pable of overturning and reversing moral judgments. 
" After thus proving it to be * theoretically clear,' I add, 

* Soul, pp. 68, 59. 
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" ' and In fax5t,' &c., and go on to show how Christians 
^* have actually proceeded. Then I sum up : * Christi- 
** anity itself has thus practically confessed what is 
" theoretically clear,' &c. The omission of the word 
" THUS by this author, shows his deliberate intention to 
" destroy the reader's clue to the fact, that I had given 
" proof where he suppresses it, and says that I have 
" given none."* 

Now, before saying a word further, may it not be 
asked, in relation to the above assertions, what evidence 
tcould satisfy any body in the world that the Apostles 
confessed that an authoritative revelation of moral and 
spiritual truth was impossible to man, when they, at the 
very moment, professed to be giving it, — claiming men*s 
obedience to it and receiving their homage? — making 
known, as they said, " what eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor had entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive ?" But, not to content myself with such an appeal 
to the reader's common sense, let us test it by experience. 
There is some savage cannibal, I suppose, who is ready 
to gobble up his fellow-man, — or a worthy creature 
who puts his children out of the way with as little 
remorse as you would drown a kitten ; devoutly wor- 
shipping at the same time a wooden thing, which cer- 
tainly is not the " likeness of anything in heaven above, 
nor the earth beneath," and so far does not infringe upon 
the second commandment. Well, you naturally think 
his " moral and spiritual " perceptions somewhat out of 
sorts. The missionaries, worthy souls, succeed in 
convincing him of his abominable errors and in amend- 
ing his practice. " Ah I" then cries the savage, " I see 
a thing or two. It is true that you found me dining 
upon my neighbour, and quite ready to dine upon you ; 



* Reply, p. 190. 
o 2 
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murdering my children, and living in all sorts of licen- 
tiousness and beastliness without compunction. Yet, 
let me tell you, Mr. Missionary, you could not have 
given me a ^ revelation ' of all this error unless I had had 
faculties which could be educated to the perception of 
it ; and I therefore conclude that an authoritative reve- 
lation of moral and spiritual truth is impossible I " What, 
think you, would the missionary reply ? I apprehend 
something like this: — "My good Mr. Savage that was, 
I perceive you have a little of the savage about you 
still ; or at least I should say so, only I perceive that it 
is possible for highly civilised folks to be of the same 
way of thinking. Just as it is because you are a reason- 
able creature and not an idioty that I can instruct you in 
anything, so it is because you had a spiritual faculty, 
— though, as your sentiments and practices too 
plainly showed, in a very dormant state,— that a re- 
velation was possible ; not impossible, my good friend. 
It was because your faculties were asleep, not dead, that 
I could awaken them ; had you not had those faculties 
which, you so strangely say, render a revelation zTTipos- 
sible, it would have been impossible: it was possible 
only because you had them." Thus, I imagine, the 
missionary would answer; and thus Apostles would 
have answered, instead of befooling themselves by say- 
ing, that that very authoritative revelation, which they 
declared they came to make known — to which they 
claimed obedience, and to which men actually sub- 
mitted, — was impossible I Thus, Mr. Newman's " careful 
proof" is a mere texture of cobweb, which cannot be 
touched without falling to pieces. 

If men had no eyes, the perception of light would be 
impossible ; but, if they had eyes, it were equally im- 
possible to have that perception except the light shone 
upon them. Hence the apparent paradox remains true. 
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that man has capacities which enable him to apprehend 
a revelation when propoimded, and nevertheless that the 
capacities do not and cannot render the revelation im- 
possible. And hence, too, Harrington's argumentum ad 
hominem remains : — " I do not see how we can doubt, on 
the principles on which Mr. Newman acts and yet 
denies, that a Book revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth is very possible ; and, if given, would be signally 
useful to mankind in general. If Mr. Newman, as you 
admit, has written a book which has put you in posses- 
sion of moral and spiritual truth, surely it may be mo- 
destly contended that God might dictate a better. 
Either you were in possession of the truths in question, 
before he announced them, or you were not ; if not, Mr. 
Newman is your benefactor, and God may be at least 
as great a one : if you were, then Mr. Newman, like 
Job's comforters, ' has plentifully declared the thing as 
it is.' If you say, that you were in possession of them, 
but only by implication, — that you did not see them 
clearly or vividly till they were propoimded ; that is, 
that you saw them, only practically you were blind, and 
knew them, only you were virtually ignorant; still, 
whatever Mr. Newman does (and it amounts, in fact, 
to revelation), that may the Bible also do. If even 
that be not possible — and man naturally possesses these 
truths explicitly as well as implicitly, — then, indeed, 
the Bible is an impertinence, and so is Mr. Newman."* 
Let Mr. Newman fairly answer the dilemma. 

But the strangest thing is to see the way in which, 
after parading this supposed "artful dodge" — which I 
assure you, gentle reader, was all a perfect novelty to 
my consciousness, — Mr. Newman goes on to say, that the 
author of "The Eclipse" has altered the order of his 

* Eclipse, pp. 86, 87. 
O 8 
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sentences to suit a purpose. He says, " The sentences 
quoted as 1, 2, 3, by him, with me have the order 3, 2, 1." 
I answer, as before, that Harrington was simply anxious 
to set forth at the head of his argument, in the clearest 
and briefest form, the conclusions he believed Mr. New- 
man to hold, and which he was going to confute. He had 
no idea of any relation of subordination or dependence 
in the above sophisms, as I have just proved them to 
be, whether arranged as 3, 2, 1, or 1, 2, 3, or 2, 3, 1, or 
in any other order in which the possible permutations 
of three things, taken three and three together, can 
exhibit them; ez nihilo, nihil ^t: and three nonentities 
can yield just as little. Jangle as many changes as you 
will on these three cracked bells, no logical harmony can 
ever issue out of them. But they may do very well 
perhaps for the tumble-down steeple and cracking walls 
of the Church in which one of our spiritual reformers 
may dispense the new doctrine. 

And now for Mr, Newman's four inferences from the 
whole, which he introduces with so much solemnity. 
1. " That I feel so painfully the pressure of his reason- 
ing, that I dare not bring it forward." 

Answer. I was and am as unconscious of any pressure^ 
as was the ox in the fable, of the fly who sat on his 
horn, and who politely hoped that he gave him no in- 
convenience. " I should not have known you were 
there," said the ox, " if you had not told me of your 
presence." 

2. Mr. Newman says, that " since I have not im- 
pugned his arguments, but have suppressed them, and 
told my readers that he has given none, a suflScient 
reply on his part is to reprint them, and to warn people 
that merriment may be founded on fiction.'* 

Answer, That since I have now certainly not sup- 
pressed his soi^disant " careful proof ^ but confuted it, — 
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a sufficient reply on my part is to remind people that 
there are other reasons for not noticing arguments 
besides their being incontrovertible. 

3. Mr. Newman says, " it will be seen that he 
should need to write folios to expose tricks of this 
kind." 

Answer. Very likely ; if, as in the present case, he 
is to imagine the tricks before exposing them. 

4. Mr. Newman says, that it is in " the long para- 
gi*aph just quoted, that, according to the discerning 
author of ' The Eclipse of Faith,' he makes himself 
merry with the subject of a book-revelation." 

Answer. The " discerning author of * The Phases ' " 
is mistaken in supposing that he is represented as 
making himself merry with a Book revelation in that 
paragraphy nor does the author of ** The Eclipse " say 
that it is there that Mr. Newman does so. On th6 
other hand, it would be easy to cite many passages in 
which Mr. Newman speaks most contemptuously of 
what he calls *^ Bibliolatry," and this would be called, 
in ordinary parlance^ making merry with the subject. 

Mr. Newman loudly denies, by the way, the truth 
of this charge brought against him in conjunction with 
Mr. Parker, and says, that "I wish my readers to 
suppose him as flippant as myself." I really have no 
wishes on the subject, and willingly leave the reader 
to form any opinion on the point he thinks proper.* 
Perhaps, however, it would have been more accurate 
to say, that Mr. Newman, instead of making himself 
merry with the idea of a book-revelation, had mad6 
other people very merry by his arguments against its 
possibility. 

♦ See "Soul,** pp. 67.; Ibid. pp. 240— 248.; Phases, pp. 117, 118,132. 
Sec. ed. ; or the chapters entitled " The Religion of the Letter Re- 
nounced,** and " Faith at Second-hand found to be Vain '* — passim, 

Q 4 
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SECTION VL 

WHETHER MR. NEWMAN'S DISTINCTION OP MORALLY AND 
SPIRITUALLY "AUTHORITATIVE** AND MORALLY AND SPI- 
RITUALLY " INSTRUCTIVE ** WILL STAND. 

It would appear, then, from all this, that Mr. Newman 
still maintains that an authoritative book-revelation is 
impossible to man ; and as for his complaint, that I had 
omitted to notice the ^^ arguments " by which he proved 
his assertion, I have now, I should hope, sufficiently 
shown their futility. But how then does he attempt 
to obviate the reasoning by which Harrington shows 
that if it be impossible to God, it is at all events 
possible to man, since Mr. Newman has furnished that 
to Mr. Fellowes which it seems God himself could not 
have given to Mr. Newman?* "Surely," says Mr. 
Newman, "the author means merely that Mr. Fel- 
lowes found my book instructive. If so, with what 
sort of honesty can he pretend that I do not admit 
the Bible to be instructive ? " Answer : I do not deny 
that he admits the Bible to be instructive, as he im- 
mediately proceeds to allow; but I admit that he is 

* " The latter,*' says Mr. Newman, " is the cardinal fact adduced by 
the historical genius of our author, who here, as elsewhere, desires to 
found the spiritual upon the legendary, and abhors the basis of moral 
truth." (Reply, p. 191.) I answer, that '* here*' as "elsewhere,*' Mr. 
Newman finds it necessary to misrepresent my sentiments. Read, in- 
stead of the above clauses, that " I do not deem man competent, and 
Mr. Newman singularly incompetent, to'determine all necessary spiritual 
truth apart from the * historical,* not the legendary, revelation of God's 
Book, and that I distrust the ever-variable theories of truth which 
imaided reason has so plentifully supplied,*' and you will be near the 
mark. 
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inconsistent in doing so, if his theory be true that 
"we know nothing of God from without, everything 
from within." " But," he goes on to say, " if I ever 
80 much despised the Bible, have I ever inculcated 
that all books, as such, are worthless, so as to be 
confuted by the bare fact of writing a book at all?"* 
Let us look at the principle involved. 

It appears that there is a convenient distinction 
to be made between what is morally and spiritually 
instructive, and what is morally and spiritually autho" 
ritative, I answer, in soimd only ; not in meaning. 
For to convince any one, who believes in a God and 
moral and spiritual truth at all, of any moral and 
spiritual truth — no matter how the man who imparts 
it, came by it — whether he got it direct from heaven, 
or it has percolated through a hundred minds before it 
reached his, — is ipso facto to make it authoritative in the 
sense that it is felt it ouffht to have authority ; though 
whether it will have it, will depend marvellously upon 
whether it be believed to come certainly and immediately 
from God or not. He who knows what he means when 
he talks of God and his claims — man and his dutt/ — will 
smile at the paradox of any moral or spiritual truth being 
proved to him — no matter how or by whom — while 
yet it is considered optional with him, whether he shall 
regard it as merely instructive and not authoritative ! 
The experimentum crucis, therefore, which Harrington 
proposes to Mr. Fellowes, remains just as it was. 
Fellowes acknowledges that he once thought, as did 
Mr. Newman, that various current doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were true ; but confesses, as does Mr. Newman, 
that he sees them to be wholly false, and (like that of 
a Mediator) morally " mischievous." If so, the new 

• R«ply, p. 191. 
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light must be authoritative with him, "Well then, if 
Mr. Newman can thus communicate truth, which is 
not only instructive^ but being *' spiritual and moral," 
must in the nature of things be felt to be authoritative 
(whether obeyed or not), much more is it possible, one 
would imagine, for God to do the like, — to do it infinitely 
better, and to do it with infinitely greater probability of 
its beinffj as well as beinff acknowledged to be, authori- 
tative ; — as Christians believe he has done. But Mr. 
Newman says, it is impossible that such a revelation 
can be given. Therefore, the reasoning remains, that 
Mr. Newman has given that to Mr. Fellowes, which it 
aeems God himself could not ^ve to Mr. Newman. 

Take a simple example, and the whole fallacy appears 
in a moment. You find a Tahitian, or a New Zea,- 
lander, quite as a matter of course, and thinking no 
harm in the world, ready, the one to bury his new-bom 
child or a doien of them, and the other to bake and 
eat his enemy taken in war, or perhaps a worthy gen- 
tleman just shipwrecked cm his coast ; both the one and 
the other evincing, in all sorts of ways, that their 
^ mcaraJ bftsis ** is a very queer one. And so it goes on 
for i^ges : you convince them — no matter how you got 
y^mr trath> though I suspect that if you got yoor 
truth in two ways, you will not get the requisite zeal 
to go and prodaim it but in one — that all dus is 
wrong; and you u»#r«ci them, but it is on subjects 
wluch> being moral and ;^pmtual> invtJves the ^ o9^ki;^ 
and every truth they admit necessarily becomes andio- 
ritative in the sense dat it k fi^h it om^ to have 
authority* It may be enror that k so tai^t» — as when 
supefstitioii teaches^ awi as I befieve> when Mr. New- 
mm oltw tesK^tes ; hot s»di is the nature of the things 
taught> and their relatkn to the conseieiice> that it is 
M> longer simply inlfiMBation^ in Ae sense in which 
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it is instructive, to tell them how to make shoes, or that 
the earth goes round the sun, and not the sun round 
the earth. If, therefore, man, by convincing his fel- 
lows even of error as truth on such subjects, not only 
makes it, as his pupil supposes, instructive, but authori- 
tative — as we see, in fact, he too often does, — it 
fortiori, he can do it when he teaches his fellows 
truth — as we also see he can; much more, therefore, 
may one humbly imagine that God can externally 
communicate truths which will be both instructive and 
authoritative. The argument, therefore, remains as 
Harrington puts it : — " Why," said Harrington, *^ while 
you were without the truth, as you say you were, 
it was not likely to be authoritative : if, when you have 
it, it is recognised as authoritative — which you say is 
the case with the truth you have got from Mr. New- 
man — if you acknowledge that it ought to have autho- 
rity as soon as known, that is all (so far as I know) 
that is contended for in the case of the Bible." 

But Mr. Newman comments most oddly on the con- 
cluding paragraph of the work, in which I express 
a hope that the discussions may convince the " youth- 
ful reader of the precarious nature of those modem 
book revelations which are somewhat inconsistently 
given us in books, which tell us that all book reve- 
lations of religious truth are superfluous, or even im- 
possible." Here Mr. Newman pleasantly infers that 
I intend to set the Bible as an authoritative revelation 
and such books as his own on a level ; and that I 
am " palpably and inexcusably dishonest I" if I do not. 
*^ Here then," says he ^' we have the author without a 
mask. Let us consider what he avows ; 1. That he is 
satisfied to have the Bible regarded as a ^* book-reve- 
lation" in that sense, and in that only, in which my 
writings are "book-revelations" to those whom they 
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happen to convince. If he does not mean this, the 
words are palpably and inexcusably dishonest"* I 
cannot even imagine how my thinking, as I well may, 
book-revelations " precarious " which declare all book- 
revelations " impossible," are yet book-revelations in 
that sense, and in that only, in which I believe the 
Bible (which talks no such nonsense) is one. On the 
contrary, instead of being palpably and inexcusably 
dishonest if 1 did not mean what Mr. Newman says 
I must mean, I should be so, if I did. No : there is 
a sense, as I have just now shown, in which Mr. New- 
man's writings, being on " spiritual " and " moral " sub- 
jects, will be authoritative with the persons — I rather 
think they will be a small flock — whom they "may 
happen to convince." If his proselytes know what they 
are talking about, the " moral and spiritual " truths (or 
errors) of which he convinces them will be recognised as 
what ought to have authority ; just as those who think 
the Bible comes from God will acknowledge the same of 
what they find in that ; but as to the Bible being in that 
sense, and in that owZy, a book revelation in which Mr. 
Newman's volumes are to those " whom he may happen 
to convince," Mr. Newman must pardon me. There is 
a vast interval between truth and error; what only 
seems moral and spiritual truth (while it seems so) is 
authoritative, though it may be most perniciously mis- 
leading ; it is authoritative on the well-known principle 
that ^^ even an erroneous conscience obliges." 

In admitting that books on spiritual and religious 
subjects may be instructive, Mr. Newman admits all 
that is essential to the argument. Instructive ! Yes : 
but if books be so instructive as to teach men who 
have no scruple in banquetting on their fellow creatures 
— in strangling their new-bom infants — in exposing 

* Reply, p. 193, 
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their parents — that all these things are ^' abominations " 
— then in such instruction is shown plainly the possi- 
bility of an external revelation ; — it is to teach men to 
recognise doctrines which were before unrecognised — 
to realise truth of which they were before imconscious 
— and to practise duties they had never suspected to 
be duties before. If this be so, then the argument 
returns, that what man can do, God can surely do, and do 
much more effectually, both as regards the things taught, 
and the manner of teaching them. Will it be any gain 
to Mr. Newman's argimient to say, that a book of 
Divine *' revelation " of moral and spiritual truth is im- 
possible to man, but that he never meant to deny that a 
book of Divine " instruction " in moral and spiritual 
truth was possible ? 

The concession of the principle, that from without 
there may come a light which may develope into act 
the latent moral and spiritual capacities of our nature, 
is suflScient for the overthrow of his dogma, '* that an 
authoritative revelation of moral and spiritual truth is 
essentially impossible to man.** 
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SECTION VII. 

ME. Newman's ^claircissement. 

One more remark, and I proceed to consider the value 
of that kclaircissement which Mr. Newman gives of his 
doctrine, and whether it really makes any difference to 
the argument. 

The reader must remember, that in reality Mr. New- 
man adheres to the statement in the previous quotations 
from the '^ Soul." He still asserts, it seems, that no 
external revelation can alter our a priori notions of the 
Deity or dictate laws of virtue. If there be then a priori 
notions^ did I do his views injustice ? Must not these h 
pnon notions already exist before the revelation is given; 
and since they cannot be altered by it, must they not 
** anticipate, and supersede by anticipating, that revela- 
tion?" The fallacy consists in confounding notions 
with capacities for arriving at them— in supposing, in 
contradiction to fact (as I have endeavoured to show 
in the discussion on the possibility of an external 
revelation*), that the original capacities of man, which 
may be dormant or active, well or ill-developed, ac- 
cording to the nature and the efficacy of the external 
instrument of their extrication, are not mere capa- 
cities, but definite h priori notions^ which every where 
enable man at once to pronounce on the truth or 
falsehood of whatever professes to be an external 
revelation. Any such notions do not in strictness 
exist till an external influence elicits them, and though 
the capacities be in the soul, yet, whether they be nor- 

* Eclipse, " On a Book-Revelation," p. 281, 
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mally developed or not, depends, as we see in fact, on 
the character of the educating instrument ; and all sorts 
and almost all degrees of abnormal development are too 
plainly very possible according to the imperfection of 
that instrument. To say that the external revelation 
does not modify the action of these latent capacities, 
would of course be notoriously fiJse ; and the substitu- 
tion of capacities for notions at once discloses the fallacy 
lurking under the imposing dogma we have been con- 
sidering. 

With these remarks let us consider Mr. Newman's 
further explication of his theory. He affirms that my 
representations of his views on this subject are " the 
direct and most intense reverse of all that he has 
most elaborately and carefully written ! " He still 
says, ^^ what God reveals, he reveals within and not 
without ; " and he did say (though, it seems, he says 
no longer) that, ^* of God we know every thing from 
within, nothing from without ; " yet he says I have 
grossly misrepresented him, for that in the " Soul ** 
he has ^^ dwelt largely on the historical progress of 
Religion, and has shown how each age depends or- 
dinarily on the preceding J*^* Well, if Mr. Newman 
will engage to prove contradictions, and that God 
reveals himself exclusively from within, though each 
age notwithstanding depends for its views of religion 
on the preceding, I think it is no wonder that his 
readers do not understand him. I took what seemed 
the plainest of his declarations, and dealt with them. I 
allowed, as I have said, that Mr. Newman's views were 
inconsistently expressed. This, Mr. Newman himself 
not only admits, but, it seems, complains off However, 

* Reply, p. 183. 

t Reply, p. 183. My assertions of his inconsistency are strangely 
enough adduced by our author as a proqf that I knew he did not mean 
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he has endeavoured to clear his paradox by re-stating 
his views, — with what success we shall now see. 

Let us take Mr. Newman's explication of his doc- 
trine, and see what it is worth. It will not make any 
difference : the whole ground is bog, and it does not 
matter in what particular spot he chooses that his 
argument shaU sink and be suffocated.^ His words 
are : " For the sake of any one who is really and 
honestly stupid as to my meaning, I will here reiterate 
that when I deny that history can be Religion or a part 
of Religion, 1 mean it exactly in the same sense in 
which we all say that history is not mathematics. 
* Newton wrote the Principia ;' true : but to make that 
proposition a part of mathematics would be an egregious 
blunder as to the very nature of the science. A man 
might be quite as good a mathematician, though he had 
never heard of Newton's name. In the above, change 
Newton and Principia into Moses and Pentateuch, or 
David and Psalms, or Paul and Epistles, and change 
mathematics into religion — and (I say) all remains 
true. I may be right or I may be wrong ; but I speak 
most distinctly. Religion and mathematics alike come 
to us by historical transmission ; but where the sciences 
flourish we judge of them for ourselves, make them our 
own, become independent of our teachers, add to their 
wisdom, and bequeath an improved store to our succes- 
sors ; but these sciences have never flourished, and can- 
not flourish, where received on authority. They come 
to us by external transmission, but are not believed be^ 

what the declaration, that no external revelation can alter our a priori 
notions of the Deity, made me suppose he did mean. "Why this 
writer," he says, ** perfectly knows the contrary. In this very dis- 
cussion he argues against my doctrine of * progress* in religion." Yes; 
but he should have said, that I admit he has a doctrine of " progress," 
only that it is incomprehensible in conjunction with his notions of the 
impossibility of all external revelation, — as I still think it 
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cause o/*that transmission; and no historical facts con- 
cerning that transmission are any part of the science at 
all. Mathematics is concerned with Relations of Quan- 
tities, Religion with the normal Relations between 
Divine and Human Nature. That is alL*^ 

Now, first, I remark that, even if we were to suppose 
for arguments sake^ the case of religion and mathe- 
matics (!) to be exactiy parallel — and that the former, 
like the latter, was purely dependent on demonstrative 
evidence — still what could be more misleading than to 
say. In that case, what Mr. Newman did say of a reve- 
lation of God — "we know every thing from within, 
nothing from without ; " when, apart from the proposal 
from without addressed to latent but not active capa- 
cities, the man who has mastered ** Newton and Euler 
and Descartes," might have been without a knowledge 
of a single mathematical theorem ; as, in fact, there are 
very few who do attain even the thousandth part of the 
possibilities of knowledge which are latent within them. 

But, In fact, few but Mr. Newman would have 
chosen to forget what most men will find it Impossible 
not to remember, that the difference of the evidence oh 
which we receive mathematical and religious truth 
respectively. Is vital. 

Religious truth is received not on demonstrative 
but on moral evidence, and therefore, the notions of 
religion vary not only In degree but In kind. In dif-» 
ferent ages and nations, and in the same individuals at 
different times ; and of that evidence — often of various 
kinds — authority, as usual. Is an element that cannot be 
left out. Mr. Newman cannot find, I suppose, any one 
who knows at all that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, who has ever believed that 
they are not : nor any one who knows any half-dozen 
mathematical truths who differ about them. But let 

H 
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him tell me wheiher he does not think there have been 
men who believe there is no God at all ? who believe in 
an idol ? who believe in fifty ? who think revenge 
a duty? who offer human sacrifices^ and think they 
honour their gods by it? who bum widows on the 
Ameral pile of their husbands^ and think it highly 
proper? who kill their children? who expose their 
parents^ and do with an unmurmuring conscience a 
thousand other things at war with what he deems moral 
and spiritual truths? Mathematics merely differ by 
the more and the less. He who does not get beyond the 
first book of Euclid, believes nothing contrary to or in- 
consistent with the knowledge of him who has mastered 
Newton's " Principia." Hence the extreme, the fan- 
tastical absurdity of this false parallel. 

If Mr. Newman says that the variety of judgment is 
the result of external authority, that admits that his 
criterion is false, since the external authority will not, 
I presume, do the like in mathematics. 

If he says, it is because man mistakes historical for 
moral truth (which agidn has no parallel in the mathe- 
matics), it does not matter ; he does mistake them, and 
on external authority. 

Let us look at the matter in another light, and the 
preposterous character of the analogy will appear still 
more evident. In the closing pages of a little mathe- 
matical book published by Mr. Newman some years 
ago, there is a confession that he was mistaken in a 
demonstration that he flattered himself he had once 
given respecting the Theory of Parallels. It is no dis- 
grace to Mr. Newman to have failed in a matter which 
has ever been the crux mathematicorum ; but now let us 
suppose that he and others had disputed just as much 
about a thousand oMer mathematical points; in short, just 
as they do about those of religion ; — that some tiiought 
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that two intersecting right lines would meet again^ and 
some the contrary; — that some thought that the three 
angles of a triangle were equal to two right angles, and 
some to four ; — some, that similar trian^es were in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides, and some not ; 
— some, that the diameters and circumferences of circles 
were commensurable, while some doubted. What then ? 
would not the questions which now find place in re- 
ligion inunediately intrude into mathematics ? Would 
not the authority of him who spoke enter as one of the 
elements of decision ? Would not men then begin to 
ask, whether Professor De Morgan or Professor iNew- 
man was the most reliable source of mathematical 
truth? — a question, I apprehend, which they would 
not, even as it is, be very long in deciding ; for mathe- 
maticsy too, have their metaphysics. 

Hobbes truly declared, that if mathematics had to do 
with the will and passions of men, they would dispute 
about them just as much as about any thing else ; and 
assuredly the obstinate old fellow proved it ; for he was 
engaged in a bitter contest, which lasted to his deaths 
with one of the first mathematicians of his day, and 
died unconvinced of his own absurdities. 

Kow, if it were affirmed that an onmiscient intellect 
had decided questions that had been everlastingly de- 
bated, would it make no difference whether or not that 
" historical" fact were true or otherwise? Every on0 
can see, I suppose, that this at once alters Mr. New- 
man's strange parallel about Newton and Paul; Let 
us try his propositions, which he declares to be logically 
equipollent, by just introducing a similar element into 
each pair. 

" Newton wrote the Principia ; — true : but to make 

that proposition a part of mathematics would be an 

egregious blunder as to the nature of the science ; " nor 

H a 
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would it make any difference, even if God secretly 
inspired them; for we receive the theorems on their 
own evidence. 

** Paul wrote the Epistles ; — true : but to make that 
proposition a part of religion would be an egregious 
blunder as to the nature of the science ; *' nor would it 
make any difference even if God inspired them, though 
men have been everlastingly disputing on the matters 
to which they relate ! 

Is there no difference in the last case, even though 
God inspired Paul to write the Epistles ? the conclu- 
sions being, not like those of Newton, on matters which 
are seen by their own light, but such as men have per-^ 
petually differed about ? 

The close of the paragraph is exquisite: — " Mathe- 
matics is concerned with relations of quantities ; religion 
with the normal relations between divine and hmnan 
nature. That is alV All, indeed I and enough too. This 
is just the way in which Mr. Newman slurs over a 
difficulty with vague language. The moment we ask, 
^* what are the relations of quantity," all mankind are 
agreed. No one supposes that two and two make five. 
But when we ask, what are "the normal relations of 
divine and human nature," I suppose the hubbub that 
will arise, will distinctly show that the case is very dif- 
ferent. Or are we to take Mr. Newman's theory of the 
said normal relations as infallibly true ? Mr. Newman's 
demonstration in relation to the Theory of Parallels was 
imfortunate, but not half so unfortunate as his demon- 
stration of the parallelism between mathematics and 
religion. And yet this is the view which a man is very 
" stupid" if he does not clearly comprehend ! and which 
I am not stupid enough, it appears, not to comprehend, 
but only " dishonestly " affect to be " stupid I " 

The real parallels for Mr. Newman to select would 
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have been the practical sciences, — ethics, politics, phy- 
sical and historical science, — in a word, any that depend, 
as religion does, on moral evidence, and vary with iU 
But this would not have been convenient, because it 
would have been seen at once that the analogy was 
false. 

But the argument is palpably refuted by appeal 
to FACT. ** Religion is historically transmitted to us,** 
argues Mr. Newman, *' but we do not receive it because 
it is historically transmitted to us." Mr. Newman 
takes it for granted that the historical transmission of 
religious truth, its external presentation to the mind, 
merely presents it with the materials of forming a 
judgment, and that the moral and spiritual faculties 
will effectually make the separation. We see, in fact, 
they do not; and Mr. Newman's statement, — however 
true it may be for aught I know with respect to him, 
that he does not receive religious truth because his- 
torically transmitted, — yet is palpably false in relation 
to the mass of mankind. Men of all religions say, we 
believe and practise this and that because it has been 
historically transmitted to us. Mr. Newman may say, 
this is no part, and can be no part, of true religion; 
but that is the very question. If the facts^ " though 
historical," are given by God, the belief of them may 
be a part of religion ; and that men think so in fact 
is seen in their universal subjection to a historical 
religion. If, Mr. Newman says, that "wiU not be 
where the sciences flourish," then religious science in 
that sense has never flourished, nor is very likely to 
flourish, if we may judge by experience. 
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SECTION vin. 

SHOWINa THAT FACTS ARE AS INTRACTABLE TO THE A 
PBIOBI SPIRIT DAL PHnX>SOPH£R AS TO EVERT OTHER 
A PRIORI PHILOSOPHER, 

In short, these favonrite dicta of Mr. Newman^s : that 
*' an authoritative moral and spiritual revelation is im- 
possible ; that it cannot alter our d, priori notions of the 
divine character ; that man is capable of universally 
' criticising the contents* of every presumed external 
revelation; and that not even a miracle can authorise 
any departure from some presiraied ' fixed moral basis ' 
* reconcilable with the heart-morality, and common con- 
science of human nature'" — these dicta, I say, taken 
how you will, if supposed absolutely true, immediately 
involve us in manifold absurdities. Admit that man has 
a moral nature and moral capacities (as I for one frilly 
admit), but capable of being warped in all sorts of ways 
from the true and the right, and needing apt instruments 
of education and culture ; still more, admit that those 
capacities are originally corrupt; and then there is no 
diflSculty about the matter ; the various facts are har- 
monised : but in that case any one can see that there is 
ample scope for an external authoritative revelation. 
Otherwise there is immense diflSculty. 

Let us assume, for example, the dogma about the ** a 
priori VLO\\on% of the Deity, which no revelation, it seems, 
can alter ; " and I ask, " Are they the same in all men 
or only in some men ?" In all men, I suppose it must 
be said, for we are inquiring about what is a characteristic 
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of Man^ not the idiosyncratic felicity of this or that man. 
"Well, then, I should say, are these ^* a priori notions,** 
which nothing can alter, the same as their subsequent 
notions ?" What a simpleton you must be to ask the ques- 
tion, would be the reply. Do you not see that men be- 
lieve in gods of all sorts and sizes ? In one — in fifty — 
in none ? Do they not offer to them all sorts of sacrifices 
— even including human 9 " Of course," I should say ; 
^^ something then must have altered the invariable a priori 
into the variable a posteriori notions." To be sure, must 
be the answer ; historical religions, false miracles, pre- 
tended revelations — any thing can do it — a thousand 
things have done it. *^It appears then," I think I 
should say ; — ^^ it appears then, my friend, that these d. 
priori notions, which nothing it seems can alter, any 
thing can, except an authoritative revelation from God : 
it seems that though a true revelation is impotent, any 
false one is omnipotent 1 You are very complimentary 
both to human nature and the Deity." 

Take, again, the " principles of moral judgment " in 
many (not in some Mr. Newman, but in man,) which are 
supposed to be such as to authorise and capacitate him 
to pronounce on any thing and every thing in a pre- 
sumed revelation. — Is it meant that these principles 
exist in all men or only in some ? — In all, it will be 
said, of course ; for we are talking still about what is 
characteristic of humanity, not the peculiar privilege of 
some critico-moral Pope ; and indeed who would consent 
to abide by such a decision, which itself would affirm the 
external authority, which the theory itself denies ? — Do 
all exercise ihQVL these critical faculties? and if those facul- 
ties do not ^^ supersede," as Mr. Newman admits, external 
instruction^ do they eliminate successfully the true only, 
and instinctively reject the false? — How can you ask 
the question, will be again answered ? All the facts in 

H 4 
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the world's history proclaim the contrary. Are not the 
vast majority of men at this moment — have they not 
been in all ages — bowing down to stocks and stones; 
worshipping all sorts of false deities, and honouring them 
with rites well worthy of them ? Has there not been 
among vast communities for unknown ages, the easiest 
reception of the most hideous superstition, the most 
unshrinking, unquestioning perpetration of the most 
horrible cruelties and pollutions in obedience to even 
the falsest pretensions of priestcraft? Is it not the 
rarest thing to find men evincing any capacity for criti- 
cising the religious and moral systems by which their 
faculties have been swathed and bound from infancy ? 
It is plain they do not. — It must be admitted, the ob- 
jector will say. But then, is it because they would if 
they could, but cannot ; or could if they would, but will 
not ? If the former, or in the degree in which it 
may be true, they are to be pitied and excused ; and it 
was in such pity that Christianity professed to come to 
their rescue ; indeed the supposition affords ample scope 
for the offices of that external revelation which is so 
derided. If the latter, and men might universally and 
promptly exercise these faculties, but will not. Oh I 
what a blessed theory is this ! *^ Truly," as Harrington 
says, " I think it makes man the most detestable beast 
that ever crawled under the cope of heaven." It is no 
longer, I grant, of much consequence to discuss the 
"moral and spiritual" prerogatives of such a creature. 
In his regeneration he will want an authoritative reve- 
lation, and miracles too, with a witness. 

If it be said, ** Well, practically, all men Live not their 
powers of moral and spiritual criticism sufficiently active 
to eliminate what is false in the systems presented to 
them from their childhood, but (as the produce of the silk- 
worm is dyed by the food it lives on,) their religious sys- 
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tern will be morally and spiritually what that of their 
immediate parents has been ;" then this is to admit that, 
practically^ in the vast majority of cases, their moral and 
spiritual faculties are put hors de combat 

If it be further said ; ^* Nay, but from time to time, 
individuals will arise in the course of ^progress,' who 
will indefinitely improve the moral and religious systems 
of man and extricate the world from its errors — men 
like Mr. Newman, for example ;" — then this is to admit 
the incompetence of the spiritual and moral faculties of 
man in generaly and at the same time the possibility and 
utility of what is so stoutly denied — an external divine 
revelation ; unless it be pretended that though man can 
perform this task, God cannot^ which needs, I suppose, 
no refutation; or that though God can, man can do 
it better, which, I think, requires as little ; or lastly, 
that man can and God has not performed it and will 
not, — which requires proof. Whether any such revela- 
tion has been given depends of course on the appropriate 
evidence ; but that it could be given, and with singular 
advantage, the preceding reasoning shows clearly 
enough. 

Take, again, "the fixed basis of morality," "the 
common conscience and heart-morality; " is it, as before, 
an absolutely invariable standard, or a variable one that 
is spoken of? or is it a measure of India rubber that 
will hold three bushels or one ? Whose " fixed moral 
basis ? " That of the New Zealander, or of a Hotten- 
tot, or of an ancient Greek, a Roman, a Jew, or of a 
Hindoo, or of a Chinese, or cf an Englishman ? For 
all these have had very discordant notions on many 
points of morals, \ nd therefore (as well as for other 
reasons) about God. Or is every body in general meant, 
and nobody in particular ? Will Mr. Newman allow 
that the moral judgment of the generality of his 
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countrymen will determine what they ought or ought 
not to believe (say) respecting the moral character of 
the Deity as determined by their ** fixed moral basis : " 
and in spite of the depressing eflSects of the ** Bible 
standard " on conscience^ I do not think he will find, on 
the whole, any community more enlightened. Well, 
if so, the great bulk of them have had no diflSculty in 
believing that God's command to Abraham, to sacrifice 
his son as a test of faith (which Mr. Newman compares 
to a sacrifice to Moloch), was not incompatible with 
what God might rightfully do. Will Mr. Newman say 
these are to be set aside as incapable of judging ? What 
sort of test is this which appeals to the constitution of 
human nature, and first sets the bulk aside, and then 
the most enlightened of them ? Will he say that he 
will take the spiritual elites of the race, the most devout 
of them ? Still the same thing is evident ; they do not 
see the incompatibility with the divine holiness which 
makes him so indignant. The ancient Jews, and modem 
Christians — those of them whom our critic himself 
admits to have given the world the best examples of 
spiritual religion — men like Paul and James, who, one 
would imagine, were not deficient in moral sensibility, 
both praise, as the most heroic virtue^ that conduct of 
Abraham which Mr. Newman would denounce as a 
crime worthy only of a worshipper of Moloch to commit, 
in obedience to a command which only a Deity like 
Moloch could give ; a singular scrupulosity, I should 
say, in Mr. Newman, if we reflect what strange things 
he does suppose his moral Deity to be capable of per- 
forming, as seen in a previous section 1 However, I 
think it may be said, not only that Paul and James 
could see no moral discrepancy in the supposed com- 
mand, but that multitudes of men now, fully the equals 
of Mr, Newman in moral culture, in spiritual worth, in 
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mental power — have no difficulty in the world m sub- 
scribmg to the three following propositions; — first, 
that they do not see and dare not say that morally it was 
impossible that the Divine Being could thus try the faitil 
of his ancient servant; secondly, that if it were not 
incompatible with his attributes, it was very possible 
for him to convey his will to Abraham in a way 
which could leave no doubt on the patriarch's mind that 
the command was no illusion of the imagination ; and 
thirdly, that in that case, it would be Abraham's duty 
implicitly to obey ; — the first principle of morals with 
such men being the implicit submission of a creature to 
the Creator, the absolute surrender of the finite to the 
Infinite, whose declared will is of itself all-sufficient au- 
thority. It is an element which Mr. Newman continually 
leaves out of the question, for he will not permit even God 
to command him to do anything which does not square 
with his previously ** fiixed moral basis f while other men 
would rather imagine in such a case that they had been 
a little mistaken in their " fixed moral basis ; " a sup- 
position of no difficulty, considering how variable that 
*^ fixed" basis has been. Though far from comparing 
myself, either for power of mind or moral excellence, 
with the ten thousand times ten thousand the excel- 
lent of the earth who have held the truth of the above 
three propositions, I acknowledge, without hesitation, 
that I devoutly believe in the absolute truth of all of 
them. Will Mr. Newman say, that all these '^ excellent 
of the earth " were mistaken, and that the true moral 
test is to be found elsewhere ; and, in fact, is to be 
foimd with him alone, or the few who think with him? 
I thought we must come to that at last ; that is, in the 
Variety of moral judgments we find the insufficiency of 
the criterion, unless we will all accept the criterion of 
Mr. Newman and the few who think with him. 
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Well, it may be said, this does not prove that he may 
Hot be right ; I grant it; but it conclusively proves thisy 
which was what I brought it forward for, — that the 
criterion in question, the moral test from the '' common 
conscience and heart-morality of human nature," as to 
what we shall deem fitting in the Deity, breaks down 
with us, since the most cultivated and excellent of the 
earth utterly dissent from Mr. Newman's own application 
of it. 

And here I may, by the way, observe, that, all 
contravention of moral notion aside, Mr. Newman 
seems to assume that God can never issue any such 
commands as rest simply on authority. He says, 
speaking of what he calls " blind external obedience," 
" God cannot speak thus to man;" * and blames Christ, 
as well as '* unscrupulous churches for so doing." A 
Christian, on the other hand, wiU feel no inconsist- 
ency in beKeving that God might issue commands, 
for some of which the reasons are well known, for 
others partially known, and, in some cases, not known 
$it all; and that in the last case his law is just as 
stringent, if it be ijiade known, as in the first: yes, 
if only given as a test of obedience to the creature he 
has made. Nor would Christians feel that ihey wanted 
abundant analogy for the faith they exercised. If they 
can lay commands on their children, and expect obe- 
dience when the children cannot understand their rea- 
sons, even if they were explained, and when the parents 
will not always explain the reasons, even where they 
can be understood, is it impossible that the same may 
occur between the ** Father of our spirits," (in com- 
parison with whom we shrink to nothing,) and his off- 
spring? We all know very well how it would fare 

* Pbaees, Sec. Ed. pp. 88, 89, 
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with any obstinate child of man if he were to reftise 
obedience, except where he could, d priori, see the 
reasons of parental authority. He would soon be fa- 
voured, I suppose, with a demonstration, not h priori, 
of the reasonableness of obedience^ if not of authority. 
Will man claim an authority which he denies to God? 

To resume. 

Take, again, the dogma that no miracle could autho* 
rise any act which would without such authority be 
deemed morally wrong. " I farther inquired," says 
Mr. Newman, ** what sort of miracle I could conceive 
that would alter my opinion on a moral question ? . . . . 
No outward impressions on the eye or ear can be so 
valid an assurance to me of God's will as my inward 
judgment."* I will not here repeat the question, Is 
tiiere the same *^ inward judgment" in all, and if not, 
whose is the moral test ? but. Is tiie above the feeling 
of man in general ? Is it true to the principles of our 
nature ? Let us take again the practical test. Have not 
men in all coimtries and races, and of almost all reli- 
gions — some of them practised, and nearly all of tiiem 
approved, (Jews and Christians amongst them,) some 
acts because they believed them miraculously authorised 
by God, though they would have disapproved them 
without such supposed authority ? Yes, it will be said ; 
but they were reports of miracles merely. Very good 5 
if mere reports are sufficient to do it, would not the 
miracles themselves be likely, a fortiori, to be still more 
efficacious ? And if false reports of false miracles can 
thus modify the moral conceptions of men, and shake 
the ^^ fixed moral basis," would true reports of true 
miracles be likely to be less efficacious ? Nay, let us 
hear Mr. Newman himself; let us hear him confessing, 

♦ Phases, p. 91. 
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that after twenty years' study, he has only just eman- 
dpated himself from the errors and burdens which had 
oppressed his " critical faculties." He says, *^ As to 
moral criticism, my mind was practically prostrate before 
the Bible. By the end of this period I had persuaded 
myself that morality so changes with the commands of 
God that we can scarcely attach any idea of immuta- 
bility to it. .... As for miracles, scarcely anything 
staggered me."* Ever in extremes, " In medio tutissi- 
mus," does not seem a favourite maxim with Mr. New- 
man. But at all events, this does not look as if it 
would be very easy to establish the exact limits of the 
" fixed moral basis" — that curious variable constant/ 

And again : " Moral criticism is precisely that which 
I was slowest to use against authoritative claims. To 
me the system broke down ^7'st precisely on that side 
which alone this author (of ^ The Eclipse ') counts de- 
fensible — the external evidences." f He is quite mis- 
taken, as I shall show in the next section, in attributing 
to me the above sentiment; but his confession shows 
distinctly enough that mankind are not very likely to see 
that no miracle can in any way modify their convictions 
of the moral quality of actions, supposing them en- 
joined by Divine authority. 

For many years it appears that he was all the while 
looking, (as Socrates would say,) for that which, by the 
hypothesis, he had in his hand. If he was twenty years, 
it is likely that the generality of men will be forty ; for 
no sooner does he declare that he has the ^^ fixed moral 
basis" in his hands, and assures them that they have it 
also in theirs, than they exclaim that they have it not, 
and distrust the criterion which he says he has in his I 
The world wiU make but slow ^^ progress" at this rate. 
But, in point of fact, though man unquestionably has 

* Phases, p. 40, 41. f Reply, p. 196, note. 
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a moral nature, and there are actions which all man- 
kind would call virtuous and vicious, that nature is so 
far from being invariably developed, that even a plau- 
sible pretence of divine authority miraculously enforced, 
is too often suflScient to overbear it. Mr. Newman may 
perhaps say that this is a thing he complains of; I 
reply, that I think it is often a thing to be complained 
of; but nothing can be more clear than that this 
universal disregard of his criterion makes that criterion 
no criterion at all, and shows that, somehow or other, 
man cannot trust, and will not acknowledge, any such 
"fixed moral basis," as not evBn the voice of God 
himself can in any degree alter. Take the most cul- 
tivated and enlightened consciences, you still cannot 
get one in a million to affirm, (as we have seen in 
the case of Abraham,) that there are no actions ordi- 
narily called unlawful, that would be made lawful by 
the command of God authentically made known by 
miraculous intervention. They shudder at the thought 
of affirming the contrary ; and that for a reason which 
Mr. Newman entirely ignores, and denies utterly the 
force of, — namely, that the authority of God is itself, 
even if no reasons were given, and none were imaginable 
but his will, the sufficient and all-sufficient authority. 
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SECTION IX. 

whether the christian throws awat his "moral 
judgment" in accepting the new testament. 

And now, I suppose Mr. Newman will reiterate his 
charge against the author of " The Eclipse of Faith," 
that I affirm that we ^^ must throw away our moral 
judgment before we can get any religion at all;" and 
other trash like it. I answer, that the theory of the 
Christian does not at all require him to " throw away 
his moral judgments," only he must take care how he 
gets them, and what they are. His theory is perfectly 
consistent. He reasons thus : ^^ I see that men have 
moral capacities^ but I see also with my own eyes, and 
other men see it too, that those capacities, as they are 
variously developed, lead to the most various and erro- 
neous " moral judgments," and consequently also to the 
most various and erroneous conceptions of the Deity. 
They are in every man, as is the instrument that has 
developed them, varying between the wide limits of a 
" Hottentot and a St. Paul." That which has deve- 
loped mine has awakened within me an intense con- 
sciousness of its surpassing excellence and exquisite 
adaptation to humanity; it is in that mirror that my 
moral nature was first adequately revealed to myself; 
so that, comparing the New Testament with all other 
Ethical systems, I am satisfied (m addition to other 
sources of evidence^ that it never came from imaided 
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man^ and least of all from such unaided men as those 
to whom I must trace it. So far, therefore, from 
discarding my moral judgments, they are one of the 
very elements of evidence, — though far &om the only 
element — that Christianity came from God." 

Mr. Newman asks the author of " The Eclipse " to 
answer a question which he fancies invincible, but which 
is in fact quite easy. He asks, "How I could con- 
fute Hindooism,"* or " any authoritative system of 
iniquity whatsoever?"! I answer, "Because it lacks 
both the elements of the evidence, to be sure, which the 
Bible possesses, — the elevated morality and holy doc- 
trine, and the historic credibility of having come from 
God." Give me a Hindooism, or any other ism which 
appeals in equal degree to the different sources of 
evidence which converge on Christianity, — an equally 
admirable morality and an equal historic credibility, — 
and I will believe that too. 

If our critic says. Nay, but he has proved even the 
New Testament morality defective, and he knows it ; 
men smile and say he is mistaken, and they know 
that If he says, that they are all wrong, and he 
alone is right ; they reply, — if so, so much the more 
does it prove the fallacy of his assertion that men 
possess the faculty of moral discernment, which enables 
them to pronounce on the claims of every presumed reve- 
lation from God ; if he says that they are convinced that 
he is right after all, but only they are all " dishonest," 
I am afraid that would prove that they were still 
worse off than if they were destitute of the "free critical 
faculty" of moral judgment altogether. 

As to his proving the New Testament " morality de- 
fective," they tell him they do not admit it ; that where 
it would be so, zf his criticism were true, they do not ad- 

* Reply, p. 193. f Ibid. p. 196. 
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mit his criticism ; but, on the contrary, afiSrm that it is 
erroneous and prejudiced ; — for example, when he tells 
us that the ^* moral teaching of the New Testament in 
relation to Patriotism, Marriage, Slavery, and so on, is 
essentially defective," and that Christ taught the " abrupt 
renunciation " of wealth to all his disciples. As to the 
.Old Testament, they acknowledge, without admitting 
many of his equally hasty criticisms, that its morality 
was not perfect, the New Testament being avowedly an 
amendment upon it; though they maintain, and with jus- 
tice, that it is unspeakably superior to the systems of 
heathen moralists. They admit that some things were 
permitted, not as the very best, but because men 
were imperfectly educated to moral light; and that 
though this may be of small account in the estimate 
of some speculators, who seem to doubt the very possi- 
bility of the morality of one age differing by a hair's 
breadth from that of another, it is imhappily a circum- 
stance which must be taken into account, as our race 
happens to be subjected to the conditions of a historic 
development, where continuity of change is the law of 
" progress ; " and it might surely be pardoned by one who 
finds even in the " old barbarism," and " the flexible 
Egyptian idolatry," the ^^ law of progress in God's moral 
universe !" Lastly, as to the alleged immoralities which 
he says the Bible attributes to God Himself , the 
Christian replies, that though he believes quite as much 
as Mr. Newman, that the Infinite One has moral quali- 
ties analogous to our own, yet that it is precisely here 
that he doubts whether he can pronounce the acts 
ascribed to the Deity in Scripture inmioral, inas- 
much as he finds precisely analogous acts involved in 
His administration of the universe ; — which, as far as 
this point goes, brings us back to the old dilemma, 
which my critic is once more invited to consider and 
solve. 
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WHETHEB IT BE FAIR IN CHBISTIANS TO MEET '* OBJEC- 
TIONS*' BY "OBJECTIONS." 

Mr. Newman is pleased to say. In the conclusion of his 
Reply, that the attempt to meet the " objections " 
against Christianity by retorting them, and showing 
that the ^* diversities" of the objectors lay them open to 
objections, is *^ dishonest." He forgets one element — 
the magnitude and nature of the diversities. It is 
difficult to say anything in opposition to this reprover 
of " personal antagonisms " without being denounced 
as dishonest. However, as usual, let me look at his 
argument, and trouble not myself at all about his impu- 
tations. 

He says, that it is ^^ an impotent and dishonest de- 
fence of Christian authoritative pretensions to taunt 
the assailants with diversities in their positive creed ; " 
and compares it to the attempt of the Bomanist to deal 
similarly with Protestants. I answer, first, that I 
think it would be a very fair topic of argument with 
the Bomanist, if he could prove not only " diversities " 
among Protestants, but, as in the present case, greater 
objections to their tenets than could be advanced against 
his own. 

But, secondly ; to come a little closer, I proceed to 

ask, with all submission, whether Mr. Newman really 

thinks the religion for which he pleads, as exhibiting 

the true theory of man's relations towards God, and 

God's aspect towards him — the claims on the one side, 

the duties on the other — is authoritative or not ? If he 

z 2 
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gays '' Yes,** then I presume the argument from objec- 
tions becomes, even on his own showing, as perfectly le- 
^timate on the one side as the other ; if he says " N"o " 
(as, perhaps, considering the apologetic tone in which 
he speaks of " serious Atheists," who, though they do 
not believe *' in a personal God at all,** yet believe the 
*' more frindamental truth of a fixed moral basis ; " and 
his equally apologetic tone in speaking of idolatry, a 
crime which his definition so nearly annihilates), if, I 
say, Mr, Newman says, tiiat though he believes his 
system is the true one, it is not authoritative, — and 
that it really matters very little whether a man is a 
*' serious Atheist," a sincere Buddhist, or a Fetichist, 
— then, imdoubtedly, it is hardly worth while to con- 
sider whether the objections agsdnst Christianity can 
be retorted with interest against such a theory; and 
for this simple reason, that it cannot, on such a 
theory, matter one doit whether a man be a Christian 
or not. Certainly, take it at the. worst, he may as 
well remain as he is, unless it be contended that though 
a man may be anything else, it is at his peril that he 
remains a Christian ; or that though he may be a votary 
of any religion which does not claim to be authorita- 
tive, woe be to him if he professes one that does ! 

But I should be disposed to show the futility of this 
argument on yet another ground. I contend that the 
argument from objections may be, and often is, perfectiy 
valid. I believe it is so in the controversy between 
Deisin and Christianity. He who is persuaded of the 
truth of any system, even though he cannot answer all 
the objections against it, may most legitimately consider 
whether or not there are not equal or greater objec- 
tions against the systems it is proposed he should 
adopt in its stead; and if he finds that there are greater, 
it may be quite suflScient to justify him in resolving 
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that at least he will have nothing to do with them. A 
man may not see that his house is perfectly convenient ; 
he may fancy at times that certain modifications would 
improve it, and perhaps be mistaken in that fancy ; but 
as to changing it, — it is quite sufficient to decide him 
against that, if he be offered nothing better than a dark 
cellar under ground or a balloon in the air. The former 
is the choice residence to which Atheism or Pantheism 
dooms him, and the other the mansion provided by the 
tumid but unstable systems of our modern spiritualists. 
Mr. Newman says, that I have endeavoured to 
"break his and Mr. Parker's heads" against one an- 
other. I should not presume ; and it is quite imneces* 
sary, for they have " broken their own heads together " 
with sufficient violence. In virtue of their spiritual 
apparatus, they have arrived, as usual, at very different 
conclusions on most momentous points ; and though it 
is not of the smallest consequence as long as they are 
merely attempting to destroy historical Christianity, yet 
the moment people ask, " and what are we to believe?" 
it becomes of vital importance. 
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SECTION XL 

MR. Newman's chapteb on the "moral perfection op 

CHRIST." 

Mb. Newman founds another charge of ^^ very gross 
garblmg" on my strictures upon his too celebrated 
comparison of Fletcher of Madeley with Jesus Christ. 
Fellowes represents Mr. Newman as having read the 
" Life of Fletcher " when a boy, and as having then 
thought him a more perfect man than Jesus Christ; and 
as having said in the " Phases," that if he were to read 
the book again, he should most probably still be of that 
opinion. Mr. Newman's exact words in the *^ Phases " 
are these. " Heroes are described in superhuman 
dignity, why not in superhuman goodness? Many 
biographies overdraw the virtue of their subject An 
experienced critic can sometimes discern this ; but 
certainly the uncritical cannot always. I remember, 
when a boy, to have read the * Life of Fletcher of 
Madeley,' written by Benson ; and he appeared to me 
an absolutely perfect man ; and, at this day, if I were 
to read the book afresh, I suspect I should think his 
character a more perfect one than that of Jesus." * 

Now, Mr. Newman says, that when he read the 
*^ Life of Fletcher " as a boy^ he made no formal com- 
parison with Jesus Christ. I thought, indeed, that the 
three last lines of the extract implied the contrary ; but 
I see that that was an inadvertence of mine ; he merely 
thought at that time, that Fletcher was an absolutely 

* Phases, p. 184. 
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perfect man. Still that my mistake was neither 
" stealthy misrepresentation " nor " gross garbling/' 
appears plainly from this, that the proposed correction 
makes nothing to the argmnent, but rather renders 
the absurdity somewhat more flagrant. I charitably 
supposed him, as a childy to have first made the com- 
parison (which was certainly childish enough), and then 
afterwards, without verifying his early impressions by a 
reperusal of Fletcher's Life, to have proceeded to pre- 
sume its accuracy on the strength of his early impres- 
sions. This would have been strange enough ; but 
it now appears that the comparison itself was not the 
reflex of a childish fancy, hastily adopted, but the 
mellow fruit of maturer years; that, as a boy, he 
thought Fletcher an absolutely perfect man, and that 
though at a later period he did not think so, yet that 
without staying to see, by a reperusal of the Life, how 
far Fletcher fell short of that ideal, he presumes so far 
to trust his impressions as to say that if he did reperuse 
the book, he should give to Fletcher the palm over Jesus 
Christ! If this will help Mr, Newman, he is very wel- 
come to it, and I accept his emendation with all thanks. 
*^ When I was a child," says the Apostle, " I spake as 
a child, I thought as a child, I understood as a child ; 
but when I became a man I put away childish things." 
How far the readers of Mr. Newman will think he did 
so, I leave them to judge, 

I had said " Christianity is willing to consider the 
arguments of men, but not the impressions of boys." 
On this Mr. Newman remarks, ** No one can possibly 
read this without understanding that I recommended my 
boyish impressions as something trustworthy , something 
for which I claimed respect from Christianity."* I 
answer, that the words were intended to convey precisely 

* Phases, p. 184. 
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what they do convey, — that the unverified impressions 
of boyhood had been made the basis of a most offensive 
attack on the character of Christ, and that to such im- 
pressions, Christianity can hardly be expected to pay 
much attention. 

Mr. Newman, in reprinting the notable paragraph, 
encloses the three last lines in brackets, and says that 
he now sees that these would have been " better 
omitted," as they seem to have '^ distracted the mind 
from his argument.'' * Perhaps now he does see ; but 
they were not omitted. They gave, and could not but 
^ve, svbstantially, the impression of his sentiments, 
which not only I, but I believe every other reader of 
his book, entertained ; and that these impressions were 
essentially correct, his most offensive chapter on the 
** Moral Perfection of Christ," whom *' in consistency 
of goodness " he places " far below vast niunbers of his 
unhonoured disciples," proves ctd nauseam. 

As to the bracketed lines distracting my mind from 
his '' argument," as he calls it, and from the occasion 
on which he gave expression to his sentiments in the 
*^ Phases," I answer that I had nothing in the world to 
do with either. It was with the fact merely that I 
had then to do ; — that a person had avowed the pre- 
posterous sentiments in question. The Author of " The 
Eclipse" and Mr. Fellowes were discussing the '^Evi- 
dences of Christianity," among which it is mentioned 
that the entire character of Christ, but especially as the 
Moral Ideal of Humanity, was not likely to have been 
of human origination, least of all among those to whom 
history restricts the problem. Mr. Fellowes replies, 
** that it is not so clear to everybody that Jesus Christ 
is a perfect ideal of humanity," and instances Mr. 
Newman. This fact is sufficiently substantiated in the 

♦ P. 186, 
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above paragraph ; and It was with that fact alone I had 
to do. That I was bound to follow Mr. Newman Into 
all the circumstances under which he had formed or 
might advance his singularities of opinion, I deny : It is 
enough to have to do with the singularities themselves. 
A man, I suppose, might refer to Baxter's well-known 
belief In witches, or some modem's crotchet about table- 
turning or spirit-rapping, without entering into the 
question as to how he came by It, or the occasions 
on which he advanced It. Mr. Newman's notion 
seems to have sprung from the fallacious Idea, already 
referred to in the Introduction, that ^* The Eclipse of 
Faith," Instead of being an examination of certain pro- 
minent opinions of himself and others, was designed to 
follow " The Soul," or the '' Phases," or both, step by 
step. I hope I have some better employment than to 
track all the tortuosities of his too eccentric logic. 

Whether, in the present Instance, he has made out 
his case of ** very gross garbling," I now leave to the 
calm decision of the reader. 

Mr. Newman Is pleased to say, as if the occasion on 
which he gave utterance to the sentiment In question 
must come into consideration, " that I have here in- 
truded Into a controversy with which I have no con- 
cern." I think It plain, by his own confession, that I 
have not Intruded Into it, as in truth I had no concern 
with It ; I was only concerned with the sentiment itself. 
His very complaint is, that I have not referred to the 
controversy in connexion with which the offensive 
passage occurs. 

As to the charge of ^^ Intruding," I beg to say that 
when a man gives utterance to such sentiments respect- 
ing Christ, no matter in what connexion, it Is quite 
sufficient warrant for the disciples of the Master they 
revere and love to "Intrude" into the controversy; and 
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for myself, I beg to say very distinctly, I shall intrude 
into this or any other public controversy on which I may 
humbly hope to say anything to the purpose, without 
asking Mr. Newman's leave, or any body else's, for so 
doing. For this reason, I shall now " intrude" a little 
more into this controversy, by making some remarks on 
Mr. Newman's new chapter on " The Moral Perfection 
of Christ" 

Mr. Newman seems to think his repulsive state- 
ments may be, in some respects, made less so, if it 
be borne in mind that they are especially founded on 
the views of the Rev. James Martineau. I am quite 
willing to give him the benefit of any such fact. The 
dubiety of that eloquent gentleman as to how much 
historic worth there may be in the evangelical narra- 
tives, and the latitude of his canons of historical criti- 
cism — which, if we mistake not, have fairly made his 
co-religionists stand aghast — do no doubt render it very 
precarious to defend Christ's moral perfection as a facty 
— whatever it may be as a myth, — or, in short, to prove 
his very existence. His system may well be called what 
Mr. Newman terms it — ^*a reconstruction of Chris- 
tianity," of which Mr. Martineau supposes we have the 
singular felicity of knowing more than the Apostles 
themselves ! Mr. Newman remarks : — 

" I have to give reasons why I cannot adopt that modified 
scheme of Christianity which is defended and adorned by 
James Martineau ; according to which it is maintained that 
though the Gospel Narratives are not to be trusted in detail, 
there can be yet no reasonable doubt what Jesus was ; for 
this is elicited by a * higher nioral criticism,' which (it is 
remarked) I neglect. In this theory, Jesus is avowed to be 
a man born like other men ; to be liable to error, and (at 
least in some important respects) mistaken. Perhaps no 
general proposition is to be accepted merely on the word of. 
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Jesus; in particular, he misinterpreted the Hebrew pro- 
phesies. * He was not less than the Hebrew Messiah, but 
more* No moral charge is established against him, until it 
is shown, that in applying the old prophecies to himself, he 
was conscious that they did not fit. His error was one of 
mere fallibility in matters of intellectual and literary esti- 
mate. On the other hand, Jesus had an infallible moral 
perception, which reveals itself to the true-hearted reader, 
and is testified by the common consciousness of Christendom. 
It has pleased the Creator to give us one sun in the heavens, 
and one Divine soul in history, in order to correct the aber- 
rations^of our individuality, and unite all mankind into one 
family of Gx>d. Jesus is to be presumed to be perfect until 
he is shown to be imperfect. Faith in Jesus, is not recep- 
tion of propositions, but reverence for a person ; yet this is 
not the condition of salvation or essential to the Divine 
favour. Such is the scheme, abridged from the ample dis- 
cussion of my eloquent friend." * 

And now what answer does any Christian make to 
this plea of Mr. Newman, that he is opposing Mr, 
Martineau? Why, in the first place, just this: that 
whatever Mr. Martineau's opinions may be, — that sup- 
posing Jesus Christ to have been only a man — not even 
B, great man, but only an ordinary man, who, never- 
theless, had enjoyed some little reputation of being a 
good man, — Mr. Martineau, and the Unitarians, and 
the Trinitarians, and all the world, have just reason 
to complain of Mr. Newman's contempt of all the 
conamonest maxims of historic criticism in judging him. 
He does not treat Jesus Christ even with the justice 
and candour due to the most common historic person- 
age. He puts impressions (or facts y fancies for argu-^ 
ments ; speaks when the documents are silent, silences 
them where they speak ; imagines evidence where he 
pleases, and ignores it where he pleases; — and all for 

* Phases, pp. 140, 141.. 
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the delightfril purpose of proving Christ morally imper- 
fect ! And now for an example or two. 

Take his account of Christ's answer to the Pharisees 
who came to entrap him by their question respecting 
the tribute-money, and whose insidious villany He 
baffles by saying, ^* Eender unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." 
On this answer (though not one syllable is added by 
Christ himself, nor by the historians who record it, 
that can for a moment countenance the fancy,) Mr. 
Newman rentures to say that he cannot but think our 
Lord ** shows a vain conceit in the cleverness of his 
answer;"* and adds that he cannot regard his *' error" 
as a merely intellectual "error," since *' blundering 
self-sufficiency is a moral weakness."^ What can for 
a moment justify this most gratuitous imputation of 
*^ Vain conceit" and "blundering self-sufficiency,"! where 
there is not one syllable on the face of the history — not 
the faintest shade of expression — to justify it ? Mr. 
Newman may perhaps say, as he elsewhere says in 
reference to other points}, that he is only giving his 
impressions — "a statement of fiact concerning his own 
mind, and that is alL Valeat quantum I " Whereupon 
the reader will say, of course, who cares for a million 
of his impressions, without evidence for them? and 
to that question I, for one, should not know what an- 
swer to give. This sort of criticism is not to do justice 

• Phases, p. 152. See the entire passages in the Appendix, No. IL 
t Some of the words so liberally bestowed on our Lord in this chap- 
ter wiU inevitably suggest to every reader an application of which the 
writer was little conscious. A man may shoot his arrow with exact 
perpendicularity over his own head. It smites the invisible and im- 
passive air, and does no harm to that; but the missUe descending, 
according to the law of gravity, with the exact force with which it has 
been projected, may smite full sore the unhappy archer himself. 
% Phases, p. 176. 
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to Christ, even if he were nothing but an ordinary 
character of history ; for it is to fancy evidence, not 
to produce it or sift it. 

Nothing, again, can exceed the eccentric criticism with 
which Mr. Newman introduces these strictures. He says 
that to ^^ imagine that because a coin bears Caesar's head, 
therefore it is Caesar's property, and that he may demand 
to have as many of such coins as he chooses paid over to 
him, is puerile and notoriously false. The circulation 
of foreign coin of every kind was as common in the 
Mediterranean then as now, and everybody knew that 
the coin was the property of the holder y not of him 
whose head it bore. Thusy the reply of Jesus, which 
pretended to be a moral decision, was unsound and 
absurd; yet it is uttered in a tone of dictatorial wisdom, 
and ushered in by a grave rebuke, * Why tempt ye 
me, hypocrites ? ' "* 

The meaning here imputed to our Lord's words is 
** puerile" enough, but the puerility is in Mr. Newman's 
criticism, not in Christ's answer. How far-fetched is 
this gloss, (yet needful to make Christ's decision " wn- 
sound^) compared with the obvious interpretation gene- 
rally put on his words ; " Since you thus recognise, in 
fact, Caesar's political authority by receiving the cur- 
rent coin which bears his image, render to him the 
political allegiance which you thereby acknowledge; 
and * to God the things that are God's.' " This Mr. 
Newman calls evading the question ; he has heard " the 
interpretation," he says, " from high Trinitarians, which 
indicates to him how dead is their moral sense in every 
thing which concerns the conduct of Jesus." Polite 
words ! But Mr. Martineau tells him that Unitarians 
are involved in the same condemnation I What modest 
confidence there must be in a criticism which will not 

• Phases, p. 152. 
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only have Christ in the wrong, but, to make it out, is 
ready to affirm that the m(yral sense of ahnost all Chris- 
tians must be half dead into the bargain I This, surely, 
is not to weigh evidence, but to assume oneself infallible 
in the matter, though to do so would imply that not 
only Christ, but nearly every body else, was not merely 
fallible, but grossly defective in moral sensibility I The 
whole passage (that Mr. Newman may not accuse me 
of not quoting enough) the reader wiU find in Appen- 
dix (No. II.), where he will see with what complacency 
our critic proposes for Christ a better answer than Christ 
gave ; as well as with what humanity he apologises for the 
innocent Pharisees, by asking, was it not their " duty" 
thus to prove, by their questions, the wisdom of one 
who professed to be an ^^ authoritative teacher" ? Here, 
again, we see fancy at work, and the history ignored ; 
if the history was to be supposed falthftd at all, why 
should it be assumed that the answer of Christ is cor- 
rectly given — it assuredly is not correctly interpreted 
— while the account of the Pharisees is quite a mistake ? 
The only answer one can conceive is, that if Christ 
must be proved in the wrong, then the Pharisees must 
be presumed in the right. The critic can imagine conceit 
in Christ when the history is wholly silent ; he silences 
the history when it speaks against the Pharisees. He 
imagines they came, simple, innocent souls, in pure 
good faith, to try the wisdom of Christ as a teacher 
sent from God ! 

Take another example of the Injustice done to Christ 
by this style of criticism. After Christ on a certain 
occasion had been inculcating the duty of " watchful- 
ness" by a striking parable, Peter asks, " Lord, speakest 
thou this parable to us or also unto all?" Mr. New- 
man says, " who would not have hoped an ingenuous 
reply — * To you only,' or ^To everybody?' Instead 
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of whicli, SO Inveterate is his tendency to muffle up the 
simplest things in mystery, he replies, * Who then is 
that faithful and wise steward,' &c. &c., and entirely 
evades reply to the very natural question." * The answer 
is, first, that the parable in which our Lord *^ evades 
reply," is itself, to most understandings, a sufficient in- 
dication of the way in which our Lord intended the 
question should be answered, namely, that he did speak 
to all, and not to some only ; but, secondly, in the last 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Mark, after the same 
or a similar parable, he gives that very categorieal deci- 
sion demanded, ** And what I say untoyow I say unto all, 
watch." This supplemental confirmation of one gospel 
by words found in another, is, as in so many other cases, 
a strong indication of the reality of the events, and 
the fideUty of the narrative. The haste with which Mr. 
Newman pronounces his judgment on Christ's "tendency 
to muffle up the simplest things in mystery," requires no 
comment. Without sufficiently examining facts, or ig- 
noring them when it meets with them, ** free criticism " 
has an easy task indeed. 

Take another example of the precarious criticism by 
which Mr. Newman does injustice to the character of 
our Lord, — stiU viewed as a mere man. He affirms 
that Jesus Christ intended to proclaim absolutely and 
indiscrimmately the first principle of communism — a 
total ^^ and abrupt renunciation of wealth ; " that what 
other men regard as general principles, which, like all 
other general principles, must be interpreted by the 
spirit, not by the letter, are to be pressed to the utmost 
rigour of literal interpretation — which those of no 
moralist will bear ; — or even that what was Christ's 
demand on his first personal emissaries, who were to go 
forth in the strength of their miraculous mission, " with- 

* Phases, p. 155. 
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out scrip or purse," He designed should rule the conduct 
of all his disciples then and through all timel The 
answer to the " rich young man," whose self-righteous 
conceit assured him that he had kept ^^ all the com- 
mandments from his youth up," and whose demand of a 
more rigid test was well met by a reply which disclosed 
to him his weak point, and showed that he was mistaken 
in supposing himself willing to pursue ^^ eternal life" at 
all hazards, Mr. Newman thinks was the answer which 
Christ would have given to every inquiring disciple ; 
and that the maxim, " Sell that ye have, and give alms," 
Christ designed absolutely for every Christian and for 
ever 1 * Mr. Newman may say, perhaps, that he is 
right in his criticism, and that the generality of the 
world are wrong ; but even then, what man but Mr. 
Newman would proceed to assail the moral character, 
even of a mere man, on a criticism so precarious that 
not one out of ten thousand can see its force ? And 
that they with good reason demur to it is plain 
enough: for, if this astounding principle were the 
comer-stone of Christ's teaching (as it must have been, 
if a principle at all), how is it that Jesus Christ does 
not uniformly mention it on the many occasions on 
which he receives his disciples? how is it that when 
Zaccheus declares he is going to give " the half of 
his goods," in reparation of the wrongs inflicted by his 
rapacity, Jesus Christ does not tell him that that was 
not enough, and that he will not be let off without 
giving the whole ? how is it, that when " Rulers " be- 
lieved on him, how is it that in his interview with 
Nicodemus and others, he says nothing about this 
grand prerequisite of discipleship ? how is it that the 
*^ rich Joseph of Arlmathea " was still rich at Christ's 
death, and had not long before become a " Christian 

♦ See Appendix, No V. 
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socialist ? " how is it, when advising the rich men rather 
to make choice as their guests of the ^^ poor " than the 
*^ rich," that he does not tell them that they have no 
business to have any choice in the matter? that all 
their money was to be thrown into a common stock, 
and that '^no man was to call anything his own?" 
How is it that he says " The poor ye have always with 
you," when he ought rather to have said, *^ There is to 
be neither poor nor rich ? " How is it, when he re- 
proved Martha *^ for being cumbered with much serv* 
ing," that he does not also reprove her for wasting 
the "joint-stock?" Our critic may, perhaps, say: — 
" Oh 1 all this is rubbish — legend — no part of the true 
history." Then how does he know that just the precept, 
" Sell that ye have, and give alms," is the only part 
that is true history ? Why does he retain just so much 
as he thinks will make for his unenviable thesis, and 
ignore all that makes against it? Is this historic 
criticism ? 

But Mr. Newman imagines, as some others have 
done, that his theory derives support from the conduct 
of the Apostles and the Disciples at Jerusalem, at and 
just after the Day of Pentecost. The generality of 
commentators and critics (Neander among them) see in 
this nothing but a temporary provision. It seems to 
have been to meet the wants of the multitude of 
" strangers," (then brought from all parts to Jerusalem) 
just converted to the faith; for whom the resident 
Christians, in the ardour of their Christian love, dis- 
solved for a time the connection of meum and tuum^ and 
"had all things common." That this is the common 
sense view is seen by this, that nothing of the kind ap- 
pears in the " New Testament " itself when thi$ emer- 
gency . had passed away. It is also to most minds 
conclusively proved to be the right view by Peter's 

K 
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question to Ananias, — acknowledging his right to the 
estate he had sold, though he was a professed Christian : 
" Was it not in thy own power?" which it would not 
have been had the fundamental principle of Christianity 
demanded its surrender. 

But at all events, with such a mass of evidence 
against him, with the all but unanimous assertion of 
critics and commentators on the other side, who but 
tlus critic would feel sufficiently secure of his judgment 
to found upon it a charge of ^' moral imsoundness " in 
the Founder of Christianity ? 

And lastly, looking still at Christ as a mere man, 
who but our critic — even if Christ had proclaimed 
the principle of the community of property — would 
have founded upon it grave inferences of moral imper- 
fection ? I think the principle politically as pernicious 
and mistaken as Mr. Newman can do, and that far, far 
less than the human wisdom of Christ can see it to be so. 
But does it necessarily follow that men who have main- 
tained any such mistaken principle are morally unsoimd ? 
Would he deal out the same measure to all the philo- 
sophers who have maintained this or similar false political 
notions ? Would he so deal with Plato, who so zeal- 
ously maintained this very dogma? 

Agsdn ; still looking at Christ merely as a man^ how 
shall we characterise the charges, the odious charges, 
connected with the circumstances of his death, where 
not one syllable of the history justifies the interpreta- 
tion which Mr. Newman puts upon Christ's character 
and actions ? In order to give a colour to them at all, 
we must ignore all the history, and re- write it; but 
then, if we thus cast aside all the history we have, 
what sort of historic criticism is it which decides against 
the character of Christ? If what is said for him be as- 
sumed false, what right nave we to assume that what is 
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not even said, but simply fancied, on behalf of his per- 
secutors, is true? Not contented with his previous 
charges of *^ vain conceit," ^' arrogance and error com- 
bined;" " fanatical and mischievous precepts;" and 
" mistakes which indicate moral unsoundness," Mr. 
Newman further represents our Saviour as denouncing 
the atrocious wickedness of the rulers, not because the 
charges were true and the condemnation just, but as 
guiltily and of set purpose exasperating them to murder 
him in order that he might escape the difficulty of 
maintaining his claims to be the Messiah, which, it 
seems, he had long hoped he was ( I ), but of which he 
had recently had great misgivings, and now felt to be 
untenable! I defy any one to produce from all the 
literature of Europe a passage so luxuriant in extrava- 
gance as the following: — ^* The time arrived at last 
when Jesus felt that he must publicly assert Messiah- 
ship ; and this was certain to bring things to an issue. 
I suppose him to have hoped that he was Messiah, until 
hope and the encouragement given him by Peter and 
others grew into a persuasion strong enough to act 
upon, but not always strong enough to still misgivings. 
I say, I suppose this, but I build nothing on my suppo- 
sition. I however see, that when he had resolved to 
claim Messiahship publicly, one of two results was 
inevitable, if that claim was ill-founded ; viz., either he 
must have become an impostor in order to screen his 
weakness, or he must have retracted his pretensions 
amid much humiliation, and have retired into privacy 
to learn sober wisdom. From these alternatives ther^ 
was escape only by deaths and upon death Jesus purposely 
rushed."* 

Here I do not stay to ask what are the grounds for 
the pleasant *' suppositions " above ; for our critic says 

* Phasef, p. 158. For ample extracts see Appendix, No. VL 
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he '* builds nothing on them ; " and it is well, for 
nothing can stand on such mere quicksand. To write 
thus is to indulge fancies, not to criticise history : but I 
ask, first, how does all this imputation of low and gross 
villany harmonise with the impressions drawn from the 
whole of the only accounts we have ? and, secondly, if 
we reject those accounts, then, as before, what right 
have we to form even a conjecture to the prejudice of 
Christ ? But the crowning absurdity of the whole is, 
the fine dilemma which Mr. Newman has constructed, 
and which, like most of his dilemmafi, are dilemmas from 
^ which no one is in danger but himself. He says, " One 
of two results was inevitable if that claim was ill- 
founded ; viz., either Christ must have become an 
impostor, in order to screen his weakness, or he must 
have retracted his pretensions amid much humiliation, 
and have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom." 

Mr. Newman, perhaps, does not like to say that 
Christ was an impostor at the time he thus planned this 
curious suicide at the expense of other people's guilt ; 
and so he tells us, that if he had lived he must have 
become an impostor, or retracted his claims to Messiah- 
ship ; therefore he resolved to die in order to escape the 
alteiiiative I Did ever any man but Mr. Newman sup- 
pose that this was escaping the alternative? Would 
not the mere fact of his dying to escape the alternative 
of becoming an impostor (if any man ever did, would, 
or could die for any such purpose) convict him of 
already being an impostor ? Is it not very much as if 
we were told that a man committed suicide in order to 
escape 'the alternative of becoming a thief, which he felt 
that he must be, if he did not turn an honest man ? 
"Would not the very act prove, if it proved any thing 
but sheer idiocy, that the man was already in heart such 
a thief that he would sooner die than not be one ? 
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However, such is the theory which Mr. Newman 
thinks is fairly extractibk by " free criticism " from the 
history, which, however, must be all set aside, and a 
pure romance substituted in its place, to give the faintest 
colour to it. *^ Clearly," (to use a favourite formula of 
Mr. Newman's, but I hope with more reason,) if we 
thus throw aside the history, then we are simply 
reduced to silence. As before, we cannot reject all 
that makes for Christ, and substitute fancies that make 
against him. I deliberately say, that if we look at 
Christ as a mere man, — as one of whom we know 
nothing but what the Evangelical narrative, restricted 
to the purely human element, discloses to us, — there is 
not a man who has any pretensions, — I do not say to 
Christianity, but to candour or common sagacity, — 
who will call this (I will not say probabUy but even 
the flimsiest plausible) historical criticism ; and that if 
there is one thing which, even rejecting all Christ's 
supernatural claims, the narrative of his life rivets on 
the soul, it is that Jesus Christ was utterly incapable 
of the mingled atrocities and absurdities here attributed 
to him! 

Once more : let Jesus Christ only have been a great 
sage, will any one say that the criticism on the Parables 
— those wonderful compositions, which have fixed the 
admiration of all ages, — which condense more meaning 
into smaller compass than any of the apophthegms of 
sages and philosophers, — wisdom clothed at the same 
time in the selectest, yet the simplest imagery, — is 
conceived in the spirit of common justice and candour? — 
*^ Strip the Parables," says Mr. Newman, ^^ of the ima» 
gery, and you find that sometimes one thought has been 
dished up four or five times, and generally, that an idea 
is dressed into sacred grandeur. This mystical method 
made a little wisdom go a great way with the multi- 
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fade ; and to such, a mode of economisizig resources die 
in^inct of the nnedacated man betakes it^If, whea he is 
claiming to act a part €ot which he is imperfectly pre- 
pared."* 

Of Christ's parabolic stvie generany ^Ir. Xewnum 
speaks thus: — "But not to be tedious, in general I 
mnst complain that Jesus purposelv adopted an enig- 
matical and pretentioos style of teaching, nnintelligible 

to his hearers, and needing explanation in private 

Christian divines are ased to tell us that this mode was 
peculiarly hutnctice to the vnlgar of Judaea : and they 
insist on the great wisdom displayed in his choice of the 
lucid parabolical style. But, in Matthew, xiiL 10 — 15., 
Jesus is made confidentially to avow precisely the op- 
posite reason; viz., that he desires the vulgar not to 
understand him, but only the select few to whom he 
^ves private expbmations^ I confess I believe the 
Evangelist rather than the modem divine.'*t 

We here see Mr. Xewman stumbling at the apparent 
paradox that parables were used clearly to convey the 
meaning, and yet parables were used to ceil the mean- 
ing- If both purposes had been aiBBrmed of the very 
$ame parables, one could have understood the objection. 
Who but our critic could have any difficulty in seeing 
that a parable, like any other form of figurative lan- 
guage, may be aptly used for both purposes, and often 
has been so in other compositions besides those of the 
New Testament ; it may be used either to illustrate a 
truth, or to ^ve it in outline ; to make it clear, or to veil 
it. But this, involving a twofold aspect of the same 
thing, seems a troublesome perplexity to our critic's 
simpHcity of understanding, and he must therefore have 

* PhueSr p. 154. For the entire pasnge see Appendix, No. IIL 
\ Phase*, p. 153. 
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the parable always clear or always obscure, — always 
light or always darkness I 

But enough of what Mr. Newman says of the Pa- 
rables ; the mere memory of some of them will at once 
show the reader the vanity of his criticism. The pa- 
rable of the Prodigal Son," or the " Good Samaritan," 
shivers it all to atoms. Not all the petty carping in the 
world can prevent or will prevent the effect they have 
produced, and will ever produce, not only on the 
humblest but the greatest minds ; on philosophers and 
peasants, on age and childhood, on all imagination and 
all sensibility; — in a word, on the heart of humanity. 
Mr. Newman's criticism may make men wonder at his 
taste, or the want of it, but it will not make them 
despise the parables of Jesus Christ. 

Again, take the alleged inconsistency of the state- 
ments respecting Christ's unwillingness to perform mi- 
racles, on some occasions when challenged to do so. 
Surely no reader of the New Testament will deny, that 
miracles enough are recorded; and that therefore, if 
really performed, and unbelief asked for morey our 
Saviour might well be offended at such obstinacy of 
unbelief. If Mr. Newman says, *' Yes, but none of 
these miracles were performed : they were all fables; "— 
then, as before, if he rejects the mass of the records, how 
is he so sure that the narrative respecting Christ's being 
challenged to perform the miracles, and being unwilling 
to do so, is certainly true ? Why will he destroy every 
thing that can explain his conduct, as purely fabulous, 
and yet assume that the narrative of the actions which 
it would explain, is trustworthy ? How is it that he 
thus ignores every thing that can make for Christ as 
fabulous, but will not allow anything to be eo, which, on 
the supposition that it alone is retained, makes against 
him ? As before, the duty of a decorous silence would 
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be the proper inference from such a style of historic 
criticism. 

AU this is said, and much more might have been said, 
upon the supposition that Christ was a mere man, a 
common historical personage, to meet Mr. Newman on 
his own grounds. I now proceed one step further in 
the argument ; and remark that, to many other of Mr. 
Newman's criticisms, it is possible, I should imagine, 
for even Mr. Martineau to reply. I know not what 
Mr. Martineau's degree of historical scepticism in rela- 
tion to the Gospels may be ; how far he feels him- 
self at liberty to pare away the historical element ; to 
question fact, as well as explode miracle ; but if he admits 
any special superhuman moral endowments in Christ at 
all — as his language would sometimes imply — he has, 
I suppose, a conclusive answer to Mr. Newman's great 
argument. If he does deny every super-human endow- 
ment, as well as a Divine Nature, then Mr. Newman's 
argument is of force ; otherwise, hardly so. Mr. New- 
man reasons, that if any one contends that Christ is a 
mere man, then he must hold that Christ must be 
taorally imperfect ; in other words, that God either could 
not or would not endow any human creature with capa- 
cities for exhibiting a perfect human virtue ! Truly it 
is a nice little metaphysical theorem ; but, like Mr. New- 
man's theories of the ** origin of evil," will seem to the 
world but scant in proof. 

Mr. Ne\\Tnan (as is too often the case) wraps up his 
meaning in language quite as ** enigmatical " as that he 
attributes so freely to Christ. He expressly affirms 
that Christ, if merely man, could not exhibit a *^ perfect 
morality," because being man, he would be esse^itially 
imperfect, morally and in all respects. But he also 
uses the expressions (as if they were equivalent), that, 
being finite^ He is to be assumed not to ** exhaust all 
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perfection^ (p. 143.), — that, being ** finite" In every 
other respect, he could not be *^ infinite In moral perfec- 
tion." (p. 142.) To most persons, the Idea of a Being, 
just what man ought to be, — a model of human virtue, 
— would be very distinct from that of one " exhausting 
all perfection," and being " infinite In moral perfection." 
Mr. Newman always speaks just as If they were the 
same thing. Just add to this what he calls ^^ a first 
principle of thought with him," — that " no sort of per- 
fection Is possible to man," — no matter, I suppose, how 
God may create or endow him, — and you have an easy 
demonstration that Jesus Christ could not be *^ morally 
perfect " as man. Whether God has ever created such 
a Being of course depends on proper historical evidence ; 
Mr. Newman contents himself with the " high a priori 
road." The species In general are morally Imperfect, 
2^ finite ; therefore Christ must have been so I There 
is a delightful and cheerful little corollary, which Mr. 
Newman ought to have appended to his strange meta- 
physics of the finite and the infinite ; namely, that 
there neither Is, can, nor will be in this or any world a 
single created being who Is, even within the limits of 
such created nature, ^* perfect," or free from sin and 
frailty. For being *^ finite," he could not exhibit 
*' infinite moral perfection," or " exhaust all perfection.^^ 
A pleasant look-out for the universe 1 With most men, 
the idea of a *^ Perfect Man," who Is not necessarily an 
Infinite God also, will be tolerably distinct. 

This argument, he says. Is what a Trinitarian would 
employ.* 

The Trinitarian's argument Is mainly founded, first, 
on the whole evidence. Internal and external, that Chris- 
tianity is of Divine origin ; and secondly, admitting that, 

* Phases, p, 141. 
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— that we cannot fairly account for the whole strain of 
what its Founder says of himself, or what others say of 
him, without coming to the conclusion that he is neither 
like any other man, nor exclusively man at all. Most 
Trinitarians, I fancy, would hesitate to afl&rm that it is 
impossible for God to endow a human being with ca- 
pacities to exhibit a perfect human virtue. 

On the most attenuated theory, which admits any- 
special endowments in Christ, the illustration of Mr. 
Newman appears absurd. He asks, whether, if any one 
claimed ^* moral perfection for his old schoolmaster, or his 
parish-priest," he would not have a right to resent his 
claims I He might have waited till some one had claimed 
perfection for "his old schoolmaster or parish-priest." 
Meantime, it would be well for him to consider that it 
is very curious, and deserves some solution, that so 
many millions of Trinitarians and of Unitarians, amongst 
them so many men of the highest order of intellect and 
the largest culture, should have claimed moral per- 
fection for Jesus Christ, while, it seems, there is not 
the smaUest danger of then- ever claiming anything of 
the sort for ^^ any old schoolmaster or parish-priest ; '! 
no ; nor even for a James, a Peter, or a Paul, or any- 
other of the sons of men I And this consideration 
alone might have led him to suppress any such com- 
parisons ; the question, to any one who admits a special 
commission, is as regards a Being, at all events, pre- 
tematurally endowed, even if not superhuman himself, 
*^ and not about some old schoolmaster or parish-priest 1 " 

To the ordinary Unitarian, of course, — whatever 
becomes of Mr. Martineau and his hypothesis, — and 
still more to the Trinitarian, the argument between 
these two gentlemen ceases to have any interest, except 
so far as it is manifestly unjust to Christ, even as an ordi- 
nary historic personage, that any man should assail him 
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as Mr. Newman has done ; and that it fills them with 
disgust and horror to reflect that this gratuitous odium 
is cast on one whom they do not regard as a common 
historic personage. The ordinary Unitarian believes, 
at all events, that Christ was preternaturally endowed 
as no man ever was before, or will be again — miracu- 
lously commissioned to make good his lofty claims 
— and invested with the character of the Judge of 
all men. Any argument on the assumption that> 
supposing Christ to have been man only, thereforcy 
however preternaturally endowed by the Father of 
Lights, with knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, it was 
impossible he should exhibit a perfect human excellence, 
but must have been encompassed with imperfections 
and foibles, because a man^ would be to them simply 
ridiculous. If Mr. Newman assert it, as, by consequence, 
he must with his theory of the Finite, the Unitarians 
would do well to hold him to a full proof of this pretty 
little metaphysical theorem, that God either never would 
or never could enable a single individual of our race 
to exhibit a perfect human wisdom or a perfect human 
virtue ! It will last his time. 

To the Trinitarians, of course, such an argument 
would be of no avail ; and with them, therefore, Mr. 
Newman does not urge it. Yet he Cannot avoid cari- 
caturing their doctrine. Speaking of Christ's death 
and his relation to the instruments by whom He 
suffered, he says, — "If any one holds Jesus to be 
not amenable to the laws of human morality, I am 
not now reasoning with such a one. But if any 
one claims for him a human perfection, then, I say, 
that his conduct on this occasion was neither laud- 
able nor justifiable : far otherwise."* They do not af- 

♦ Phases, p. 159. Appendix, No. VI. 
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firm that^ considered as man^ he was not amenable to 
human morality. How can they, when they believe 
that he was the great ideal of human morality ? But 
believing him not merely man, nor only man, they do 
not think that all his acts are to be measured by what 
all men may do ; and in that they are no more incon- 
sistent than in affirming that fathers and their chil- 
dren, kings and their subjects, are alike " amenable to 
the laws of human morality," though the difference of 
their relations will make that rightful authority in the 
one which would be simply insolent contumacy and 
lawless arrogance in the other. Carry this principle 
fairly out to the modifications which not only a differ- 
ence of relations^ but a superiority of nature^ would 
impose, — apply them to Him who is believed to be Son 
of God as well as Son of Man, and the supposed ano- 
malies disappear. 

In relation to Christ's death, Mr. Newman's redoubt- 
able dilemma is easily met by both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian. If Mr. Newman affirm that nothing could 
justify Christ in assailing the rulers, supposing him 
merely Man, the answer is, that He denounced their 
crimes, and righteously denounced them, — did the 
truest and the justest thing, — regardless of the con- 
sequences. If it be said, that even though he were the 
Son o{ Gody foreknowing the results, it was a crime to 
do this, — the answer is the same ; " fiat justitia, ruat 
coelum." If it be made a difficulty at all, it will carry 
us one step further, and bring us to one of those meta- 
physical theorems, which Mr. Newman is too apt to 
forget, but which will last our day, — namely, how it is 
that God, foreseeing that the punishment which He 
inflicts will exasperate men, and make them worse, 
nevertheless inflicts it, and equitably works out the 
results of His Providence, by means of the crimes and 
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follies He infallibly foresees, and yet does not prevent. 
If Christ was merely man, He was a martyr to "loving 
righteousness and hating iniquity;" — if God as well. 
He did no more than God does I When Mr. Newman 
has reconciled the absolute prescience of God with the 
firee will and responsibility of his guilty creatures, it 
will be time to consider the diflSculties in this last 
problem. 

And now, what, after all, does all the carping criticism 
of this chapter amount to? Little as it is in itself, 
it absolutely vanishes, — it is felt that the Christ here 
portrayed cannot be the right interpretation of the 
history, — in the face of all those glorious scenes with 
which the Evangelical narrative abounds, but of which 
there is here an entire oblivion. But Humanity will 
not forget them ; men still wonder at the " gracious 
words which proceeded out of Christ's mouth," and per- 
sist in saying, *' Never man ^^ke like this man." The 
brightness of the brightest names pales and wanes before 
the radiance which shines from the person of Christ. 
The scenes at the tomb of Lazarus, at the gate of Nain, 
in the happy family at Bethany, in the " upper room," 
where He instituted the beautiful feast which should 
for ever consecrate His memory, and bequeathed to His 
disciples the legacy of His love ; the scenes in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, on the summit of Calvary, and 
at the Sepulchre; the sweet remembrance of the 
patience with which He bore wrong, the gentleness 
with which He rebuked it, and the love with which He 
forgave it ; the thousand acts of benign condescension 
by which He well earned for Himself, from self-righteous 
pride and censorious hypocrisy, the name of the " firiend 
of publicans and sinners ; " — these, and a hundred 
things more which crowd those concise memorials of 
love and sorrow with such prodigality of beauty and of 
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pathos^ will still continue to charm and attract the soul 
of humanity, and on these the highest genius as well as 
the humblest mediocrity will love to dwelL These 
things lisping infancy loves to hear on its mother's 
knees, and over them age, with its grey locks, bends in 
devoutest reverence. No ; before the infidel can prevent 
the influence of these compositions, he must get rid of 
the Gospels themselves, or he must supplant them by 
fictions yet more wonderful I Ah I what bitter irony has 
involuntarily escaped me ! But if the last be impossible, 
at least the Gospels must cease to exist before Infidelity 
can succeed. Yes, before infidels can prevent men from 
thinking as they ever have done of Christ, they must 
blot out the gentle words with which, in the presence of 
austere hypocrisy, the Saviour welcomed that timid guilt 
that could only express its silent love in an agony of tears; 
— they must blot out the words addressed to the dying 
penitent, who, softened by the majestic patience of the 
mighty Sufferer, detected at last the Monarch under the 
veil of sorrow, and cast an imploring glance to be 
^^ remembered by Him when He came into His King- 
dom;" — they must blot out the scene in which the 
demoniacs -— or the maniacs, if the infidel will, for it 
does not help him, — sat listening at his feet, and ^^ in 
their right mind;" — they must blot out the remem« 
brance of the tears which He shed at the grave of La- 
zarus, not surely for him whom He was about to raise, 
but in pure sympathy with the sorrows of humanity, for 
the myriad myriads of desolate mourners, who could not, 
with Mary, fly to Him and say, " Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here my mother, — brother, — sister had not died 1" 
— they must blot out the record of those miracles which 
charm us, not only as the proofs of His mission, and 
guarantees of the truth of His doctrine, but as they 
illustrate the benevolence of His character, and are 
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types of the spiritual cures His Gospel can yet per- 
form ; — they must blot out the scenes of the Sepulchre, 
where love and veneration lingered, and saw what was 
never seen before, but shall henceforth be seen to the 
end of time, — the Tomb itself irradiated with angelic 
forms, and bright with the presence of Him *^ who 
brought life and immortality to light ; " — they must blot 
out the scene where deep and grateful love wept so 
passionately, and found Him unbidden at her side, — 
type of ten thousand times ten thousand, who have 
** sought the grave to weep there," and found joy and 
consolation in Him, ** whom though unseen they loved ; " 
— they must blot out the discourses in which He took 
leave of His disciples, the majestic accents of which 
have filled so many departing souls with patience and 
with triumph ; — they must blot out the yet sublimer 
words in which He declares Himself " the Resurrection 
and the Life," — words which have led so many millions 
more to breathe out their spirits with child-like trust, 
and to believe, as the gate of death closed behind them, 
they would see Him who is invested with the " keys of 
the invisible world," ^*who opens and no man shuts, 
and shuts and no man opens," letting in through the 
portal which leads to immortality the radiance of the 
skies; — they must blot out, they must destroy, these 
and a thousand other such things, before they can pre- 
vent Him from having the Pre-eminence, who loved, 
because He loved W5, to call Himself the *^ Son of 
Man," though angels called Him the " Son of God." 

It is in vain to tell men it is an illusion. If it be an 
illusion, every variety of experiment proves it to be inve^ 
terate, and will not be dissipated by a million of 
Strausses and Newmans 1 Prohatum est. At His feet 
guilty humanity of diverse races and nations for eighteen 
hundred years has come to pour forth in faith and love 
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its sorrows, and finds there *^ the peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away." Myriads of aching 
heads and weary hearts have found and will find repose 
there, and have invested Him with veneration, love, and 
gratitude, which will never, never be paid to any other 
name than His. 

Nor let it be said it is the moral necessities of man — 
his guilt and sorrows — which thus attract him to the 
Saviour. As a fact^ it matters not; the illusion, if 
illusion it be, cannot be dispelled by that consideration ; 
for the moral necessities of the human heart — its guilt 
and sorrows — are not likely to cease in a hurry, nor to 
be met in any other or better way, than the comprehen- 
sive sympathy of Him who ^^ was in all points tempted 
like as we are,*' and can be " touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, though without sin." As long as the 
memorials of His acts and words remain, so long will He 
continue to exert His strange power over humanity, and 
until infidelity destroys them, there is no hope of its 
success. 

But, in fact, the plea is not true. Multitudes of 
the loftiest minds have deeply investigated His claims, 
and admitted them; genius of the highest order in 
science and poetry, and art, has brought its richest 
trophies, and hiunbly laid them at His feet ; the very 
chiefest of the western sages, like those of the east, have 
come to offer Him ** frankincense, and gold, and myrrh,** 
the noblest offerings of intellect, the divinest perform- 
ances of art. Genius, true to its instincts after the 
beautiful and the sublime, even when it has not been 
constrained to pay a homage yet better than that 
of the intellect and the imagination, has not been insen- 
sible to His claims ; it has poured forth a richer tribute 
to His honour than all the mythologies of antiquity could 
boast. He it is whose character and image have chiefly 
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weaned men from their base Idolatry of mere Power and 
Intellect, and made them see that in moral greatness, 
there is a radiance brighter still. He it is who has 
chiefly made them recognise the essential identity of the 
** beautiful and the good." No one of the human race 
has exerted one thousandth part of the power, directly 
or indirectly, in moulding the thought and feeling, in 
developing the practical energies of the most various 
and cultured nations of the earth. And if it be said, 
*^ And have not other religions, besides that dedicated 
to Christ, called forth the homage of the intellect 
and the tributes of genius ? " I answer. Yes, though 
not in so great a measure, nor anything like it, nor 
from half the various races that have paid homage to 
His name. But in relation to the present point — the 
probability of this illusion, if illusion, being dispelled, — 
here is the difference. Those other and false religions have 
never stood the tests of Christianity, — nay, have never 
even waited to come fairly in contact with them. That 
is the great difference in calculating whether the influence 
of Christ is likely now to be destroyed. They perish 
before the influences which Christianity resists and sur- 
mounts ; cradled in barbarism, nurtured by local and 
national genius, they are hybrids of the religious instinct 
and poetic fancy, and, like other hybrids, they cannot pro- 
pagate. Military conquest, political revolution, shatter 
them to pieces; they do not pass from race to race, 
nor emigrate from clime to clime. What is still more fatal 
to them, is advancing science : these things of darkness 
are Jit once transfixed by the shafts of light ; the mytho- 
logies of Greece and Rome were laughed at long before 
they were finally extinguished ; a score of mythologies 
more have perished since that day ; at this moment 
Brahma and Vishnu are quaking on their precarious 
thrones ; and Old Buddha lies sprawling on the rivers 

L 
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of China. It is not so with the religion of Christ ; in 
the midst of the most literate and cultured ages which the 
world has yet seen, and which Christianity itself has 
tended to produce (for they have sprung up contempo- 
raneously with its influence, and its realms still mark, 
with more distinctness than anything else, the frontiers 
of intellectual day and night, being brightest where it 
is brightest, and usually brighter than elsewhere even 
where it is comparatively dim), in these ages, Christ still 
holds his own ; and though in the very midst of His 
church, arise from time to time an endless succession of 
adversaries, they cannot prevail. Its followers retain 
their faith ; genius, large, cultured, comprehensive, 
soberly declares its evidence impregnable. Pascal and 
Butler, and men like them, endowed with the most com- 
prehensive minds, after the profoundest study, have 
bowed at the Redeemer's shrine ; and the greatest master 
of Epic song, rich with all the culture of all ages, ^^ rich 
with the spoUs of time," — whose strains so emulate 
that still sublimer poesy, on which his lofty muse was 
modelled, believed when he wrote his " Paradise Lost,** 
not merely that he was "adorning a poetic theme,** 
but that he was celebrating fact ; — the conflict of Im- 
mortal Hate and Immortal Love. Who shall dissipate 
this deep illusion, thus inveterate, and solicited by every 
means of cure, but in vain ? 

And is this Personage, who has so taken captive the 
sons of men, and so inscribed His image on the soul 
of humanity, likely to be injured by a little bit of 
carping and captious sophistry? The critic might as 
well stretch out his hand to pluck Orion from his sphere. 
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SECTION XII. 

CHARGES OP "PROPANITT," AND SO FORTH. 

Mr. Newman says, " The sceptic whom he (the author 
of the ^ Eclipse') sets at me is essentially a profane intel- 
lect, free to ridicule the most fundamental principles of 
the New Testament. He can, at pleasure, not only disown 

— ^ God hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith,* 

— and ^ not many wise are called : ' he also assumes that 
acuteness of understanding, without sanctity of heart, 
opens divine knowledge to us, and that a man who 
blunders in questions of history and of literature ought 
to be despised in religion. Such pleas are vehemently 
pressed against me by this Mr. Harrington, and (unless 
the author is most grossly iniquitous) are believed by 
tiie author." * Is it not strange to hear Mr. Newman, 
who has written the chapter on the " Moral Perfection 
of Christ,'' — who rejects everything that is preter- 
natural in Christianity, — who would deal with the 
New Testament just as cavalierly as with Cicero — 
nay, more, so one would think, for he affirms that ^^ the 
Latin moralists effected what (strange to think 1) the 
New Testament writers alone could not do ; " f — who 
retains no one knows how small a modicum of what is 
found between the covers of that book, and interprets 
even that in an esoteric sense, — is it not strange, 
I say, that he should feel himself in a condition to 
rebuke a " profane intellect as free to ridicule the most 

♦ Phases, p. 187. t Phases, p. 97. 
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fundamental principles of the New Testament?" Or 
does he expect a sceptic to be more ceremonious with 
modern spiritualism than Mr. Newman is with Chris- 
tianity ? or, lastly, does he think that even a sceptic 
cannot discern the difference between ridiculing modem 
spiritualism and ridiculing Christianity? However, 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that I think, or 
that Harrington thought, that ^^ acuteness of under- 
standing, without sanctity of heart, opens divine 
knowledge to us, and that a man who blunders in 
questions of history and of literature ought to be de- 
spised in religion." 

In the absence of citation and reference here, it is 
rather hard to know on what Mr. Newman founds his 
allegation ; but if he means that Harrington may be 
suspected of " despising men in religion because they 
have blundered in questions of literature and history,*' 
on account of his stating that, on the spiritualist hyptH 
thesis, the Apostles must have been either the most 
*^ abominable impostors, or the most miserable fanatics,"* 
one cannot but admire the candour and discernment of 
Mr. Newman. Mere " blunders in literature and his- 
tory 1 " No, I here " endorse " every word that Har- 
rington says. If the Apostles ^* untruly affirmed that 
they saw and did the things they say they saw and did," 
they must have been either the vilest impostors or the 
most visionary of fanatics. They may well be *^ des- 
pised in religion," for they were fit only for Newgate 
or Bedlam. The reader will not forget that it is ou 
the spiritualist hypothesis that Harrington is, as usual^ 
arguing. 

Nor am I of opinion that " acuteness of intellect with- 
out sanctity of heart will '* effectually " open divine 
knowledge to us." But, I think, — and I rather think I 

» Eclipse, p. 43. 
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am still likely to think^ — that if there be, as Mr. Newman 
contends and I concede, a religious element in Man, — 
not in this man or that man, not in one here and there, 
but in Man, — then that the evidence which substantiates 
any true theory of religion must be, at least, tolerably 
appreciable by every man who sincerely examines it. 
The theory of ** The Soul," if true^ surely must be ad- 
dressed to all, not to a few happily constituted minds ; or 
would Mr. Newman say that he wrote only for those who 
were already of his mind ? If so, why did he write at 
all ? If not, why does he wonder that men think them- 
selves competent to criticise ? What would be thought 
of Christianity, if, addressing all men, it should not only 
say (what it does say), that only those can fully compre- 
hend it who embrace it, and so experience its power to 
make good its claims, but that its evidence could not be 
at all appreciated by any but such ? that, if accepted, it 
had nothing, before its acceptance, to convince the intel- 
lect of those who as yet had not embraced it, and who, 
before embracing it, could not have that evidence which 
experience alone can give ? nothing to rebuke those who 
would not examine it, or, examining it, rejected it? This 
is not the case with Christianity, I trow ; nor can it be 
the case with any other system of religion which ad- 
dresses Man as Man, and gives the true theory of our 
religious nature. Harrington himself has so truly stated 
the point, that I am surprised that Mr. Newman should 
thus have mistaken either the sceptic or myself. 

^* What title has Mr. Newman, when avowedly ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the religious faculty, which 
he asserts to be inherent in humanity — though how they 
should need explaining, if his theory be true, I know 
not, — what title has he, when men deny that they are 
conscious of the facts he describes, to take refuge in his 
own private revelations and that of the few whose pri- 

X. s 
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vilege it is to be ^bom again' by a mysterious law 
which he says it is impossible for us to investigate ? 
..... This is not to delineate the religious 
nature of humanity^ — but to reveal — yes, and to 
reveal externally — the religious nature of the elect 
few, — and few they are indeed, who, by a mysterious 
infidel Calvinism, are permitted to attain, by direct 
intuition, and independent of all external revelation, 
the true sentiments and experiences of spiritual insight. 

- If the answer merely respected the 

practical value of a theory of spiritual sentiments, 

then Mr. Newman's answer might have 

some force ; for, certainly, only he who reduced that 
theory to practice, or attempted to do so, would have a 
right to conclude against the experience of him who 
did. But it is obvious that the question respects the 
theory itself^ and especially the consciousness of those 
terms of possible communion with God, those relations 
of the soul to him, on the reception of which all the 
said spiritual experience must depend." 

My opinions are so far from being those attributed to 
me by Mr. Newman, that though I believe that the 
evidences of Christianity are appreciable by all who 
will honestly examine them, yet its plenary proofs 
are only for those who embrace it, live it, practise it ; 
and, for that very reason, I believe it is indestructible 
on earth, for it is thus apprehended and cherished by 
millions who know but very little of its evidences, 
technically so called ; who, surrendering themselves to 
that great Teacher and Example it sets forth, and realis- 
ing the peace which the world cannot give nor take 
away, feel an invincible persuasion that the religion of 
Christ comes from God and leads to Hun ; — a species of 
evidence which no subtlety of reasoning will ever be 
able to subvert. He who knows by this experimental 
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knowledge, can say to the most learned advocates of 
Christianity, " Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have seen Him ourselves." 

In one of the voyages to discover a north-east pas- 
sage — a course often tried before the still more nimie- 
rous attempts to find one by the north-west (that 
enterprise so long pursued, and now so happily accom- 
plished, and signalising, like so many other wonderful 
things, this eventful age), Barentz, a Dutch mariner, 
wintered on the eastern coast of Nova Zembla. It was 
the first party of Europeans that had ever spent the 
long polar night on those desolate shores. One day 
some of his crew came joyfully to Barentz, and declared 
they had seen part of the sun's disk grazing the horizon. 
He declared, on scientific grounds, that it was impos- 
sible. He assured them it could not be : they told him 
it was. The next day, and the next, fogs obstinately 
filled the sky, and the argument went on. On the 
third day the atmosphere was clear, and going out they 
saw the whole of the glorious orb above the edge of 
the horizon, and ** rejoiced in its beams." They say 
that Barentz still declared that it could not be, or ought 
not to be. But did they heed him? No; what he 
said could not be, they saw, was; that was sufficient. 
The Christian can, in like manner, say : ^^ I have seen 
the * sun of righteousness ' rising on the deep polar 
night of guilt and sorrow, and there is not only radiance, 
but warmth and ^ healing in his beams.'" But, I suppose, 
even Barentz was competent to judge of the evidence, 
and might have preferred his eyes to his prepossessions. 
And even in like manner may the infidel be summoned 
and entitled to examine the evidences of Christianity. 
How, much more may a sceptic freely canvass the doc- 
trines of " The Soul ! " 
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Mr. Newman quotes, with vivid indignation, the pas- 
sage in which Harrington rebukes (as I conceive with 
merited severity) the use, by such ^* spiritual infidels " 
as Mr. Fellowes, of scriptural language, in a sense which 
the sacred writers would have utterly protested against. 

^* I cannot suspect yow of hypocrisy," says Harrington, 
^* but I confess I regard your language as cant As I 
listen to you I seem to see a hybrid between Prynne 
and Voltaire. So far from its being true that you have 
renounced the letter of the Bible and retained its spirit, 
I think it would be much more correct to say, com- 
paring your infidel hypothesis with your most spiritual 
dialect, that you have renounced the spirit of the Bible 
and retained its letter." *^ But are you in a condition 
to give an opinion?" said Fellowes, with a serious air. 
Mr. Newman says, in a like case, *^ ^ The natural man 
discerneth not the things of the spirit of God, because 
they are foolishness unto him : ' it is ^ the spiritual man 
only who searches the deep things of God.' At the 
same time, I freely acknowledge that I never could see 
my way clear to employ an argument which looks so 
arrogant ; and the less, as I believe, with Mr. Parker, 
that the only true revelation is in all men alike." So 
far in the « Eclipse." 

" Now," says Mr. Newman, " I will not here farther 
insist on the monstrosity of bringing forward St. Paul*s 
words as mine, in order to pour contempt upon them ; a 
monstrosity which no sophistry of Mr. Harrington can 
justify."* 

I think the real monstrosity is, that men should 
so coolly employ St. Paul's words — for it is a quo- 
tation from the treatise on " The Soul," •. — to meaa 
something totally different from any thing he intended 
to convey by them, and employ the dialect of the 

* Reply, p. 182. 
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Apostles to contradict their doctrine; — that is the mon- 
strosity ; and that is it which the citation from Paul is 
designed to exemplify ; it is not to pour contempt on 
his words, but on a "monstrous" perversion of them. 
It is very hard to conceive that Mr. Newman did not 
see this ; but rather than suspect him of the meanness 
of doing what he so freely imputes to me — of wilfully 
suppressing a passage which would at once have ex- 
plained the meaning — I will suppose it. But had he 
gone on only a few lines, the reader would have seen 
Harrington saying : — " Those words you have just 
quoted were well in Paul's mouth, and had a meaning. 
In yours, I suspect, they would have none, or a very 
different one. He dreamt that he was giving to man- 
kind (vainly, as it seems) a system of doctrines and 
truths which were, many of them, transcendental to 
the human intellect and conscience, and which, when 
revealed, were very distasteful, and not least to you."* 

Similar observations apply to another of Mr. New- 
man's particularly solemn rebukes. 

In " The Eclipse " Mr. Fellowes says: — ** We sepa- 
rate the dross of Christianity from its fine gold. * The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. The fruit of 
the spirit is joy, peace, not ' " 

^^ Upon my word," said Harrington, laughing, ^^ I 
shall presently begin to fancy that Douce Davie Deans 
has turned infidel, and shall expect to hear of right- 
hand fallings-off and left-hand defections." 

*^ I request," says Mr. Newman, " the reader to con- 
sider whether, if we blot out the names Fellowes and 
Christianity^ and put instead Paul and Judaism, Mr. 
Harrington's scoffs would not have equal weight." I 
answer. No ; because the very gist of Harrington's ridi- 
cule is directed, not against Paul, but against Mr. Fellowes 

* Eclipse, p. 46. 
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— against his abuse of Paul's language to express views 
from which Paul would have recoiled with horror and 
indignation — ag^nst the practical absurdity (calling it 
by no harsher name) of using apostolic language while 
utterly abjuring apostolic doctrine, — it is against that 
that Harrington's sarcasm is directed ; — against a 
gospel" which Paul would utterly have disowned — 
another gospel" which is truly ^^ not another," but 
often a jumble (as I can bear witness in many instances) 
of the most incongruous dogmas of private fanaticism, 
stamped with the Christian mark, and so foisted into 
current circulation. This old custom-house practice of 
** kissing the book " for the purpose of passing a con- 
traband theology, has become too common among many 
who utterly deny every distinctive feature of Chris- 
tianity ; and, if carried out to its legitimate issue, would 
lead to a stite of mind just like that of Strauss, who, 
having translated Christianity into a chaos of Hegelian 
Pantheism, gravely discussed the question whether a 
man in such a case might not still remain a clergyman, 
and preach historical Christianity in the letter to please 
his hearers, only taking due care not to let them under- 
stand that he understood it to be a thing of myths I 
Mr. Newman tells me that *^ I clearly have a profound 
unbelief in the Christian doctrine of Divine influence, 
!■ or I could not thus grossly insult it."* I answer, God 

[ forbid that I should " insult" it, whether it be the more 

I special influence — sometimes direct illumination, some-^ 

times mere superintendence, which, as I fully believe, 
presided over the composition of the sacred Scriptures— 
or the ordinary, though mysterious action by which God 
aids those who sincerely seek him, " in every good word 
and work." That which Harrington ridiculed — as the 
context would have shown Mr. Newman if he had had 

♦ Reply, p. 178. 
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the patience to read on, and the cahnness to judge — is the 
chaotic view of inspiration ybrwaZZy held by Mr. Parker 
(who is expressly referred to *), to which Mr. Fellowes 
is represented as adhering ; a proof again, if any were 
wanting, that Mr. Fellowes was not designed to be the 
counterpart of Mr. Newman. Mr. Fellowes, indeed, 
naturally enough, invests Mr. Newman with such in- 
spiration, as he must, on Mr. Parker's theory, concede 
it to everybody else, from whom he professed to derive 
any " spiritual" benefit at all. And surely, according 
to that theory, he is quite right ; for if Minos and 
Praxiteles, and Nmna and Titian, are inspired in the 
same sense as Moses and Christ — and Benjamin Frank- 
lin as truly as any of them — lawgivers, artists, poets, 
and painters — there are few men that might not put 
in a claim ; — nay, I think that the " Inventor of 
Lucifer Matches " (at the introduction of whose name 
Mr. Newman is so indignant) as well as the inventor 
of ^^ Eureka Shirts," and a good many more, must 
also be admitted. As to the inventor of lucifer matches 
in particular, I am thoroughly convinced he has shed 
more light on the world, and been abundantly more 
useful to it, than many a cloudy expositor of modern 
'^spiritualism." Mr. Newman further says: "I am 
sorry to add, that in order to avert the indignation 
of his readers, and pretend it is some conceit and 
vanity of mine which he is ridiculing, he endeavours, 
in pages 10. 14. 46., and elsewhere, to instil into the 
reader that I make exclusive claims of inspiration for 
my single self. I wish I could think that he has sin- 
cerely mistaken me." f He has what is tantamount to 
his wish then. In the above case I was speaking, as 
the context shows, of Mr. Parker's theory of inspiration, 
and not his, which, in truth, I do not comprehend. 

♦ Eclipse, p. 81. t Phases. Reply, pp. 178, 179. 
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Assuredly in none of the cited pagea, nor " elsewhere," 
is he represented as doing what he states. I never 
thought he made exclusive claim to " Inspiration ; " rather 
I thought that, whatever he deemed it, he made it only 
too cheap. He further says: "I have already noted 
how falsely he insinuates that I claim some exclusive in- 
spiration, whereas I only claim that which all pious 
Christians and Jews since David have always claimed."* 
Does Mr. Newman mean that he claims as much as the 
Apostles claimed, whether they did so rightfully or not? 
If so, he claims enough, and a good deal more than I 
should be disposed to grant him. The latest utterance 
of Mr. Xewman on this subject that I have read, occurs 
in his preface to the second edition of his ** Hebrew 
[Monarchy," where he tells us that he believes it is an 
influence accessible to all men, in a certain stage of 
development/ Surely it will be time to consider his 
theory of Inspiration when he has told us a little more 
about it. To my mind, if the very Genius of Mystery 
had framed the definition, it could not have uttered 
anything more indefinite. 

♦ Phases. Reply, p. 182. 
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SECTION XIIL 

MR. Newman's reply to the notes respecting "slavery " 

AND THE "EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY." 

Another remarkable passage in the new edition of 
" The Phases " deserves notice. Mr. Newman had 
asserted that the New Testament sanctioned slavery, 
and was, in fact, the ** argumentative stronghold of 
the accursed system." I endeavoured to show that it 
does not sanction slavery ; that it simply does not 
denounce it; — that this caution, in the then condition 
of the world, was necessary y if the Apostles were to 
gain a hearing at all; and wise^ since they would do 
more by quietly diffusing the principles which, if tri- 
umphant, must exterminate slavery, than by passion- 
ately denouncing it ; — that experience has shown that 
only amongst Christian nations is there any extensive 
or combined movement against slavery ; — that hatred 
of it becomes more and more active in proportion as 
people become more and more Christian. I remarked 
that this was the only way, without perpetual miracle, 
by which any religious reformer could propagate his 
system ; and that if any one were suflSciently in love 
with the new systems of spiritualism to go as mis- 
sionary to the East to preach them, he would not, 
in addition, publicly denounce *^ the social and political 
evils under which the nations groaned; or that if he 
did, his spiritual projects would soon be perfectly un- 
derstood and summarily dealt with." I added, address- 
ing Mr. Fellowes, ^* It is vain to say, that if commis- 
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sioned by Heaven^ and endowed witli power of working 
miracles, you would do so ; for you cannot tell under 
what limitations your commission would be given: it 
is pretty certain, that it would leave you to work a 
moral and spiritual system by moral and spiritual meanSf 
and not allow you to turn the world upside down, and 
mendaciously tell it that you came only to preach 
peace, while every syllable you uttered would be an 
incentive to sedition,"* On this Mr. Newman com- 
ments as follows : " This writer supposes he is attacking 
172^, when every line is an attack on Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Have / pretended power of working miracles ? 
Have I imagined or desired that miracle should shield 
me from persecution? Did Jesus not 'publicly de- 
nounce the social and political evils ' of Judea? Was he 
not * summarily dealt with V Did he not know that his 
doctrine would send on earth * not peace, but a sword ? * 
and was he mendacious in saying, * Peace I leave unto 
you?' or were the angels mendacious in proclaindng 

* Peace on earth, good-will among men?' Was not 

* every syllabic that Jesus uttered ' in the discourse 
of Matt, xxiii. *an incentive to sedition?' and does 
this writer judge it to be mendacity y that Jesus opened 
by advising to obey the very men whom he proceeds 
to vilify at large as immoral, oppressive, hypocritical, 
blind, and destined to the damnation of hell ? Or, have 
I anywhere blamed the Apostles because they did 
not exasperate wicked men by direct attacks? It is 
impossible to answer such a writer as this; for he 
elaborately misses to touch what I have said. On the 
other hand, it is rather too much to require me to 
defend Jesus from his assault." f 

My assault ! I trust that that Name is safe enough 

♦ Eclipse, p. 419. t Phases, 2nd ed., pp. 106, 107. 
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from my assault. I must beg Mr. Newman to recollect 
that he wrote the preceding paragraph^ not /. I admits 
however, that ** it is rather too much to require him to 
defend Jesus " from any assault ; since his chapter on the 
** Moral Perfection of Jesus " shows that he is much 
better skilled in assailing Him. No ; I shall not repair 
to my critic for any such purpose ; if I wanted to palliate 
the conduct of the Pharisees, indeed, that chapter in- 
structs me where to go. 

^* It is impossible," he says, " to answer such a 
writer as this." I think it is impossible to answer any 
writer by asking a number of irrelevant questions. 
But it is very possible to answer him ; and so now for 
the questions of his catechism, taken seriatim. 

1. ^^ Have I pretended power of working miracles?" 
Answer. Not that I know of; did I ever say he 

had? 

2. ** Have I imagined, or desired, that miracle should 
shield me from persecution ?" 

Answer. I cannot tell what he has ** imagined or 
desired ; " but I am sure I hope there is no need of a 
miracle to shield him from persecution. 

3. ^* Did Jesus not publicly denounce the social and 
political evils of Judaea ? " 

Answer. He did not denounce the political evils, 
as is plain from His conduct with regard to the tribute- 
money, in which tliis consistent censor blames His 
" evasion ; " and from His answer to the man who wished 
Him to interfere about the " division of his inherit- 
ance : " nor did He denounce any other social evils than 
such as followed directly from the perversions of the 
Mosaic law by its professed administrators, — the Scribes 
and Pharisees. The corruptions of that Theocracy which 
He came at once to vindicate and to abolish. He did 
denounce, and as a religious Beformer, most consistently 
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and justly. All the evils He denounced were directly 
involved in its mal-administration^ — wliich had ^^de- 
stroyed the law of God by man's traditions : " and this 
may be seen by any one who considers what those 
evils were, from the "pretence of long prayers" and 
** making broad the phylacteries," to the " devouring 
of widows' houses" and the perversion of the fifth 
commandment. The Pharisees wished him, indeed, to 
go further, but He was too wise to be entrapped; a 
thing which it is strange Mr. Newman should overlook, 
since he has censured Him for His asserted evasion. 

4. " Was He not summarily dealt with?" 

Answer. He was; and would have been yet more 
summarily dealt with, and with less trouble to the 
Pharisees, if he had done that which Mr. Newman 
insinuates that He did, but did not. 

5. " Did He not know that His doctrine would send 
on earth, not peace, but a sword ?" 

Answer. Yes ; He knew that His religious doctrine 
would, and He told the truth. 

6. " And was he mendacious in saying, " Peace I 
leave unto you?" 

Answer. No ; though Mr. Newman would insinuate 
that He was. He came to " bring peace," though he 
also came to "bring a sword;" He came to bring 
peace, and He did not come to bring peace; which, 
though it be unintelligible to a man who is resolved 
that the same words shall always have the same mean- 
ing, is very intelligible to millions of Christians, who 
have perfectly well understood that Christianity may 
involve "the loss of all things," and yet fill the soul 
with a peace which overpays them all ; and it is the 
less excusable in Mr. Newman not to see this, since 
our Lord explained the paradox, by telling the whole 
truth, of which Mr. Newman here sophistically gives 
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half; ** Peace I leave with you ... In the world 
ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world." 

7. ** Were the angels mendacious in proclaiming 
^ Peace on earth, good-will among men ? ' " 

Answer, No ; for a similar reason. 

8. "Was not every syllable that Jesus uttered in 
His discourse of Matt. xxiiL, an incentive to sedition?" 

Answer. No ; it was a just denunciation of the most 
horrible moral and religious delinquencies on the part 
of the most odious traitors to God and man, pronoimced 
by One (as we believe) divinely authorised to pronouncei 
it, and which, though it might indirectly lead to sedi-^ 
tion. He was bound to pronounce. 

9. " And does this writer judge it to be mendacity 
that Jesus opened by advising to obey the very men 
whom he proceeds to vilify at large as immoral, op- 
pressive, and hypocritical ? " 

Answer. No ; though again Mr. Newman takes care 
to insinuate that Christ was mendacious ; as if Christ en- 
joined his disciples to obey these men in the very points 
in which he told them not to obey them. He tells them 
they are to " obey " their spiritual rulers in the things 
they enjoin, ** as sitting in Moses' seat," and proclaim- 
ing his precepts ; but that they are not to do after their 
works, ^* since they say, and do not." Nor did He 
^* vilify " the Pharisees, whom Mr. Newman seems dis- 
posed to pet, but justly characterised them. 

10. " Or have I anywhere blamed the Apostles be- 
cause they did not exasperate wicked men by direct 
attacks?" 

Answer. What does he mean by ** direct " attacks, 
and what does he mean by ^^ wicked " men ? 

I only know that he found fault with the '• New 
Testament " for 7iot denouncing slavery as an immora* 
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lity ; to denounce it, I suppose, would have been a direct 
attack upon it. Mr. Newman certainly appeared to 
infer that this silence implied a justification and sanction 
of slavery ; — which is denied. He now says, " I merely 
pointed out what it was that they (the Apostles) actually 
taught, and that, as a facty they did not declare slavery 
to be an immorality, and the basest of thefts. If any 
one thinks their course was more wise, he may be right 
or wrong, but his opinion is in itself a concession of my 
fact."* Passing by the confusion of expression about 
" pointing out what the Apostles actually taught," which, 
in point of fact, turns out to be something they did not 
teach, few persons would have complained of the re- 
presentation. No doubt the Apostles did not denounce 
slavery as the " basest of thefts," but the question is, 
whether that non-denunciation sanctions it, or fairly 
makes the New Testament the ** argumentative strong- 
hold of the accursed system ; " for this Mr. Newman 
asserted it to be. 

A religious Reformer must, of course, by that very 
fact that he is one, denounce the moral and spiritual 
vices opposed to what he conscientiously believes to be 
religious truth ; and like the Apostles, or Luther in later 
times, will brave (as these did) all the opposition which 
may meet him on that score, and even all the indirect 
possibilities of civil commotion which may ensue from this 
necessary proclamation of the truth. But it is absurd to 
suppose, that therefore he is bound to denounce the social 
and political abuses of the commimity he addresses : this 
may not be possible if he is to gain a hearing for the 
principles he teaches, or even if he wisely calculates for 
the extinction of those evils themselves. For this 
reason, it does not follow that he will even denounce 

* Phases, p. 107. 
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all those evils which his followers may very properly 
denounce, and the condemnation of which may be in- 
volved in the very principles he proclaims ; as I firmly 
believe slavery is condemned by the principles of the 
** New Testament." He will not denounce these things, 
that his mouth may not be shut at once ; that his 
doctrine may not be justifiably accused of seditious 
tendencies, and thus ** summarily " put down. As 
this is the course which common sense points out for 
the religious Reformer, so it has been the course acted 
on, not by Apostles only, but by the wisest of all 
time, and in proportion to their wisdom. And as thus 
it must be, if success is to attend any such enterprises 
at all, so I put it on a practical issue. I ask, as I asked 
Mr. Fellowes, whether, if any one should have the 
compassion to go and preach that "spiritualism," which, 
if we may believe Mr. Newman, might convert Hindoos 
and Mahometans ♦, and, it seems, does not very readily 
convert Englishmen, — and really it seems hard not to 
enlighten mankind, where they are willing to be en- 
lightened, and to persist in enlightening them where 
they are not, — I ask, I say, in that case, whether the 
said missionary would denounce political and social 
evils as well as all else he denounced ? If he says. Yes; 
I say then, his system of religious reformation will be 
summarily dealt with, and his hopes of any success 
brought to a sudden termination ; if he says. No ; then 
he need not wonder that the ** New Testament " is 
silent on these topics too. 

I had said that Mr. Newman proclaims '* his hatred 
of despotism and slavery, where such magnanimity is 
perfectly safe and perfectly superfluous." Mr. Newman 
takes this as an affront. I did not mean to question his 

* Soul, pp. 244. 258. 
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courage (about which I knew nothing) ; since to dot ais 
he seems to think the Apostles ought to have acted would 
not be courage in ray estimation, but mere fool-hardiness. 
I simply meant to imply, by the sarcasm, that not even 
he can carry out, or would carry out, the theory which 
blames the Apostles for not adding to the proclamation 
of what they believed religious truth, a crusade against 
slavery, despotism, and other political and social evils. 
Mr. Newman indignantly denoimces the crimes of the 
House of Hapsburg, — long may he be able and willing 
to do so ; — but it would be no *^ magnanimity " in him 
to proclaim the same sentiments in the ^' market-place " 
of Vienna, or from the ** house-tops " of St. Petersburg, 
but sheer idiocy. Now, when I find any religious Re- 
former proclaiming the new spiritualism, or any other 
modification of Deism, and neglecting the same practical 
regard to common sense as to what and where they 
speak, then I shall be willing to allow that they are at 
least consistent in the theory in virtue of which they 
censure the Apostles ; but I can hardly hope that they 
will get any one to listen to them. 

Mr. Newman, indeed, thinks it probable that the 
Apostles might as harmlessly have denounced slavery 
as the Quakers have done in America. " It is matter 
of conjecture, whether any greater convulsion would 
have happened if the Apostles had done as the Quakers 
in America. No Quaker holds slaves; why not? 
Because the Quakers teach their members that it is an 
essential immorality."* Yes, it is matter of conjecture ; 
and therefore the Apostles, I should imagine, living at 
the time, and required to act in the case, were the only 
proper judges. In the meantime, we are tolerable 
judges of Mr. Newman's paralleL Quakers teach their 

♦ Phases, p. 107. 
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— members ! Yes ; but not to insist that they live under 
a constitutional government, (where the bulk of the 
people are themselves Christians,) if they were to take 
a tour through the southern states, to proaelytizey and 
proclaimed that slaveiy was immoral in every body, and 
ought to be abolished, I suppose no very remote expe- 
rience would sufficiently show the precariousness of all 
** conjectures" as to the consequences. 

Mr. Newman says, ^^ The Romans practised fornica- 
tion at pleasure, and held it ridiculous to blame them. 
If Paul had claimed authority to hinder them, they 
might have been greatly exasperated ; but they had not 
the least objection to his denouncing fornication as im- 
moral to Christians. Why not slavery also?" * There 
are no doubt false analogies and true analogies. Whether 
this is one or the other, we shall soon see. The ques- 
tion, I presimie, is about denouncing slavery as a thing 
criminal in itself; not as an immorality to Christians 
only, but as wrong in anybody. Fornication they did so 
denounce ; it was an immorality, whether practised by 
Christians or any one else. Now the fallacy of any 
such analogy, when thus fairly stated, becomes clear 
from this argument, which is the counterpart of Mr. 
Newman's. 

^* The Romans practised idolatry at pleasure, and 
thought it ridiculous to blame it. If Paul had claimed 
authority to hinder them, they might have been greatly 
* exasperated.' (I should think so.) But they had 
not the least objection to his denouncing idolatry as 
immoral to Christians, or to any body ; for thus he de- 
nounced fornication." — Does it follow now that they 
would have no objection ? Let his own history, let the 
thousands of martyrs who, before long, died because they 

» Phases, p. 107# 
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would not burn incense on heathen altars^ answer the 
question I 

As to whether Christianity is or is not unfavourable 
to slavery^ I am quite willing, as before^ to remit the 
decision to the practical test. I defy any man to dis- 
cover in any age, or in any nation, any considerable 
body of men who breathed a word of disapprobation of 
slavery as suchy till Christianity came into the world j 
nor then, except amongst those nations that have been 
brought into contact with it. The apathy of all the 
nations of antiquity, and all nations not Christian at the 
present day — the utter unconsciousness of the best 
moralists of antiquity, of there being any harm in 
slavery, confirms the conclusion that the origination of 
right sentiments on this subject has been the work of 
Christianity. Nothing really avails against this gigantic 
evil, except the influences that have abolished both the 
slave trade and slavery amongst ourselves ; that is, a 
deep persuasion that slavery is utterly opposed, if not 
to the letter, yet to the entire spirit of Christianity, 
and that it and the Gospel cannot coexist in perpe- 
tuity. It may last long, for human cupidity is not 
more easily subdued than slavery \ but where Christi- 
anity enters, the fray is sure to begin, and will never 
terminate but with the extinction of slavery itself. 
Since *^ The Eclipse of Faith" was first published, 
there has appeared among us a book which has done more 
to awaken the hatred of the world against slavery than 
perhaps anything that was ever written before, or ia 
likely to be soon written again. Now what was it after 
all that gave to its exposure of the evils of slavery 
such intense interest, and so deeply stirred the heart of 
America and of Europe as they read ? What was it 
but the Christian sentiment which inspired it ? What 
was it but the bond which was felt to connect poor 
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Uncle Tom and the little Eva with Him whose love 
knows no distinction of colour; who welcomes both 
alike to His feet, and in whom *^ all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed;" who came to open **the 
prison doors to them that are bound ; " and even where 
He does not do that literally, yet can enfranchise de- 
graded humanity with a freedom so much more glorious, 
that it must make the cheek of every conscientious 
Christian tingle to think that any inferior freedom 
should be withheld? Let our philanthropic Deists 
write a book which, freely resorting to their sources of 
interest — to the abstract rights of man — shall pro- 
duce half the same effect which this does by combining 
with all such topics (which are equally those of both 
parties) the nobler sentiments which Christian philan- 
thropy alone can inspire. 

And now as to the " early progress of Christianity." 
Mr. Newman had represented the Christians, previous, 
to the age of Constantine, as a ^' small fraction ; " and 
yet declared that it was the Christian soldiers of Con- 
stantine who conquered the empire for Christianity." If 
all the Christians in the empire were but a small fraction, 
those in the army — considering that it was not a very 
likely place for the primitive Christians to harbour in 
— must have been a very small fraction of " a small 
fraction;" and the question returns, how it came to 
pass that a small fraction of a ^^ small fraction " managed 
to conquer the colossal strength of a hostile or indif- 
ferent empire ^r Christianity. 

. Mr. Newman, omitting this part of the subject — it 
was as well omitted — affirms, as usual, that I have mis- 
represented him, and thus he endeavours to show it: — 
« The Author of ^The Eclipse of Faith' has derided 
me for despatching, in two paragraphs, what occupied 

X 4 
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Gibbon's whole fifteenth chapter ; but this Author, liere 
as always, misrepresents me. Gibbon is exhibiting and 
developing the deep-seated causes of the spread of 
Christianity before Constantine; and he by no means 
exhausts the subject. I am comparing the ostensible 
and notorious facts concerning the outward conquest of 
Christianity with those of other religions."* 

I consider that in this very paragraph, Mr. Newman 
distinctly shows that I have not misrepresented him ; 
nor is it true that I have overlooked his novel hypo- 
thesis. He says that " Gibbon is exhibiting and develop- 
ing the deep-seated causes of the spread of Christianity 
before Constantine" — which Mr. Newman says had not 
spread ! On the contrary, he assumes that the Christians 
were a ^^ small fraction," and thus does dismiss in two 
sentences, I might have said three words, what Gibbon 
had strained every nerve in his celebrated chapter to 
account for. As to Gibbon's not " exhausting" the sub- 
ject, I have here the happiness of entirely agreeing for 
once with Mr. Newman ; though, if Mr. Newman's view 
of the early condition of Christianity be correct, I should 
have thought he would more likely have said that 
Gibbon more than exhausts it. 

In relation to Mr. Newman's hypothesis, the question 
still returns, — supposing the Christians in the time of 
Constantine a small fraction, and the soldiers a small 
fraction of that, — how Constantine came to be fool 
enough to endanger his cause by implicating it with 
their own, and they heroes enough to conquer the em- 
pire for him and themselves; especially ance Julian 
would undoubtedly have liked to reverse the trick, and 
very signally failed ? 

Mr. Newman has added a little and altered a little in 
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his statements on this subject in his present Edition, 
but, as in so many other cases, manages to assume what 
ought to be proved. He says, after repeating that the 
Christians were but a small fraction of the empire, that 
*' Christianity was adopted as a state religion because of 
the great political power accruing from the organisation 
of the churches, and the devotion of Christians to their 
ecclesiastical citizenship." If they had not been a small 
fraction, we should still, of course, have demanded 
something more than this free and easy way of disposing 
of this matter ; for the bare assertion of such a critic as 
Mr. Newman will hardly pass without proof; as also, 
how it was that such organisation as the primitive 
Churches could be so obviously suited to political and 
military purposes. But, since they were a ** small frac- 
tion? of the empire, it is still less obvious how a great 
political power could suddenly "accrue from their 
Church organisation." 

In the same passage, Mr. Newman says, " the bra- 
very and faithful attachment of Christian reffiments^^ — 
who would not have thought that it was one of Con- 
stantino's aides-de-camp that was speaking? — **was a 
lesson not lost on Constantino ; " but how there came 
to be *^ Christian regiments,*^ when all the Christians in 
the empire were " a small fraction," and the camp about 
the last place wherein to seek them, is, as before, the 
main question. 
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SECTION XIV. 



SOME MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 



Not to omit any thing, however incidental, which 
Mr. Newman lias said in reply to '* The Eclipse," I 
will make a remark or two on a note * in which he evi- 
dently refers to the work, though he does not name it. 
Mr. Newman had admitted in his " Phases " the " very 
complete establishment which Paley's 'Horae Paulinae* 
gives to the narrative concerning Paul in the latter half" 
of the ** Acts," and which appeared to him " to reflect 
critical honour on the whole New Testament." The 
author of *' The Eclipse of Faith " says ('* Dilemmas of 
an Infidel Neophyte "), that on renouncing Christianity 
Mr. Newman does not attempt to account for this, ** asr 
he surely ought." Mr. Newman cannot see that he 
has to account for any thing I He says in his recent 
edition, '^ A critic absurdly complains that I do not 
account for this." I do not " absurdly " complain that 
he does not account for it, because I am perfectly well 
aware that it is impossible for him to do so. But I, 
not absurdly, complain that, admitting the facts, he does 
not attempt to account for them. He says, *' Account 
for what ? I still hold the authenticity of nearly all the 
Pauline Epistles, and that the Pauline Acts " — we see 
how fine his criticism can cut, but no reasons given, — 
^* are compiled from some valuable source — from 
chap. xii. onward; but it was gratuitous to infer that 

♦ Phases, p. 14. 
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this could accredit the Four Gospels." Precipitate 
again. It is " gratuitous " of him to suppose that I was 
saying " that the coincidences could accredit the Four 
Gospels," though I think they will indirectly go a great 
way towards that ; but it does not follow that, if they 
do not accredit the Four Gospels, there is not still 
something to be accounted for. Supposinff, as this 
admission does, the Pauline Epistles to have been 
written under the circumstances related in the ** Acts," 
it is natural that he who rejects Christianity should 
seek to give some plausible account at least, of the 
ready reception of Paul's extraordinary pretensions in 
so many widely different communities ; — an explanation 
especially, not simply of his preternatural claims, but 
of such a prompt submission to them; — to let us know 
whether he was a fanatic or an impostor; — how if the 
latter, he managed to hoodwink the people, and how if 
the former, they managed to hoodwink themselves? 
How it was that they contrived to surrender at so early 
a period, and in so many distant places, their various 
national and local prejudices in favour of these novel 
and (if false) not very attractive extravagancies? 
I rather think that most people will think there is 
something to be accounted for, if a man admits what 
Mr. Newman admits, and yet rejects the miraculous 
origin of the Gospel. In the meantime, and since Mr. 
Newman thinks any inference in favour of Christianity 
from such a source so precarious, I recommend him to 
do what Johnson said had never been done nor was 
likely to be done, — refute Lord Lyttleton's argument 
for Christianity from the life and labours of Paul, or 
the inferences which Paley so forcibly draws at the 
close of the *^ Horae Paulinse," from the historical facts 
there established, to the preternatural origin of Christi- 
anity. 
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In general it may be remarked of that singular book 
the " Phases," that ordinarily such is the oblivion of all 
that does not make for a present assertion or of almost all 
that makes against it, that an amusing book might be 
Written by reversing the whole process of the " Phases," 
and supplying the evidence omitted from point to point. 
For example ; Mr. Newman proposes to get rid of the 
testimony of Peter to the Resurrection. He has already 
successfully eliminated that of Paul, John, and others, 
by processes equally summary. Well, and how does 
he get rid of Peter? — Nothing more easy: — *^ Peter 
does not attest the bodily ^ but only the spiritual resur- 
rection of Jesus, for he says that Christ was * put to 
death in flesh, but made alive in spirit.' (1 Peter, iii. 18.) 
Yet if this verse had been lost, his opening address (i. 3.) 
would have seduced one into the belief that Peter taught 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus."* 

Let us suppose — if we can suppose — some disciple of 
Mr. Newman acquiescing in this view, till he came to 
look a little into the evidence here quietly ignored. I 
fancy he would say, *^ Manifestly, I had no right to as- 
sume that Peter i. 3., which asserts the fact of Christ's 
resurrection with such h'teral plainness, was not to be so 
interpreted, because there was another passage the mean- 
ing of which was disputed. Was not this to interpret 
the plain by the obscure? And then again, it was 
elear that I had overlooked other passages, which, like 
i. 3., spoke as plainly of the resurrection — as for 
example, iii. 21. — What right had I to say that these 
plainer texts were to go for nothing, and be interpreted 
by the more obscure? And after all, even that 
obscure verse, — what could be made of it but the bodily 
resurrection? and though I once believed Mr. New- 
man, that the "received version" was "barely pos- 

* Phases, p. 123. Second edition. 
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sible," yet I now see, in fact, that there is a respectable 
weight of evidence in favour of it. And whether there 
be or not, what can be meant by Peter's testifying to 
Christ's * spiritual resurrection ? ' Clearly, it was the 
greatest extravagance to suppose that Peter believed 
the soul of Christ had diedy and yet how else could 
it have been * raised?' Again; I saw that the whole 
language of the New Testament so plainly implies 
that the bodily resurrection of Christ was really be- 
lieved in and affirmed — whether truly or falsely — 
that it was mere interpreting for the nonce to suppose 
Peter an exception, and to mean something totally 
different. And then, how was it possible to dispose of 
those passages in Peter's address on the Day of Pente- 
cost, in which he affirms so expressly Christ's bodily re- 
surrection ? and again at the choice of the new Apostle, 
when Peter expressly says that the choice must be from 
among those who "had companied with Jesus," and could 
" bear witness to his resurrection ? " Yet Mr, Newman 
does not even mention these facts ; and if he says the 
first part of the Acts is spurious, still he should have 
shown it. Manifestly, to write in this way, is not to 
** investigate evidence." 
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SECTION XV.. 

A FEW WORDS TO A PROSPECTIVE REVIEWER. 

I MUST make a little pause here just to bestow a brief 
notice on a critic in the last number of the ** Prospective 
Review," the organ, I believe, of jvhat may be called 
the extreme Unitarian school ; I suppose there can be 
little doubt about the authorship. The style would 
betray it, even if the article were not a professed 
defence of the " Moral Perfection of Christ " against 
the special criticisms of Mr, Newman. But as the 
critic has not revealed his name, it shall be un- 
mentioned here. In the prelude to that article, the 
writer is pleased to express himself " greatly delighted " 
at the " Reply " to " The Eclipse of F^th ;" though 
one would have thought that his reason and his 
taste would have been a little startled by those 
curious displays of logic and rhetoric which adorn that 
singular performance. But I do not complain of 
this ; every man to his taste ; de gustihusy and so forth. 
But what I think I may complain of is, that this 
critic, though stultifying a previous decision of the 
journal in which he writes, declares that the Author of 
*^ The Eclipse " *^ has thrown his whole force of thought 
— all the power of exposition, argument, and sarcasm " 
(for which the critic is pleased to give him credit) 
*^ in spite qf himself ^ into the irreligious scale ! " In 
the next sentence he forgets even that qualification, 
and professes to be in doubt whether *^ The Eclipse " 
might not have come from the *^ officina of Atheism," 
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whether " it was written in good faith," or whether it 
*' be not rather a covert attack on all religion !" Is 
it possible, I am ready to ask, that the critic can have 
read one tenth of the book, to have really any doubts 
about the intentions of the author, whatever he may have 
about his ability to second those intentions ? Did not 
the very journal in which the critic writes declare, 
only a year or so ago, that the work had its value, 
specially as a protest against some of Mr. Newman's 
one-sided views ; that it was calculated to give " pause 
and check to many a flashy young man,** and that this 
was probably the " worthy and pious " purpose of the 
author ? Were not special commendations bestowed on 
the protest against Mr. Newman's views of Christ, 
which it is the very object of this critic to explode ? * 

The suspicions of the critic offer a tempting theme 
for the exercise of those same powers of sarcasm for 
which he gives me credit, if I were disposed to use 
them; — which I will use, however, but sparingly, for 
the reasons I shall presently assign. It seems almost 
incredible that he can really mean what he says, 
and unsay all that his own journal has said. I can 
make allowance for a little sensitiveness at the di- 
lemmas in Harrington's sceptical discussion, demand- 
ing, as they do, an answer from one who, on such 
questions, practically espouses the Deist's cause ; I can 
sympathise with the natural wish to pay a little com- 
pliment to his friend Mr. Newman, whom he is just 



* The obverse and reverse of this critical medal 'would furnish 
curious contrasts : but it is hardly worth while to cite passages. The 
articles will be found in the numbers for August, 1852, and Novem- 
ber, 1853. The motto of the Review is, " Respicej Aspice, Prospice." 
The editor seems for a moment to have forgotten the first word of the 
three. 
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under the cruel necessity of opposing; I can indulge 
even the little flourish of " self-deceiving partiality," 
which permits him to say, in one and the same breath, — 
*^ How it is that these same powerful instruments" 
(which have so demolished " The Eclipse of Faith "), 
" when wielded in a different cause, and directed against 
ourselves, appear to us to beat the air, we really cannot 
tell." I can less understand how it is that just as he 
is about to show, on one of the most testing questions 
which can exercise the intellect and the heart of man 
that either himself or Mr. Newman must be a very 
baby in critical discernment — one, believing in the 
absolute moral perfection of Christ, and the other, that 
he was not only " encompassed with our infirmities," 
but " far below vast nmnbers -of his unhonoured dis- 
ciples," — he should select just that moment to profess 
'* a profound deference for IVIr. Newman's moral and 
historical judgments !" Pity his friend, love him, wonder 
at him, expostulate with him, all that is intelligible ; 
but only think, gentle reader, in such a case, of a " pro- 
found deference for historical and moral judgments ! " 
Who would not think now that it was Socrates, rather 
than Protagoras, that was speaking here, and that the 
critic was ironical in spite of himself? It is as if two 
men were looking at the sun: "Glorious orb!" says 
one, " how every meaner light fades away before thy 
effulgence. Who can confound thee with any other of 
the lamps of light?" "Do you call that the sun?" 
cries the other ; " it is but a star of the tenth or twelfth 
magnitude. I see far brighter orbs than that." " My 
d ar friend," exclaims the first, " I have the pro- 
foundest deference for your powers of vision, but 

really " But I will not go on. I suppress the 

sarcasms which the suspicions of my " Atheism " and 
the compliments to Mr. Newman's "historical and 
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moral judgments " would justify, for the sake of that 
effort which the critic has made, (though, as I think, on 
most precarious grounds, and from a most imperfect 
point of view,) to defend the moral excellence and per- 
fection of Him who is worthy of all love and venera- 
tion. The critic's conclusion, indeed, may surprise us, 
but still he arrives at it. He abandons .seemingly 
all that is preternatural in Christianity — he reduces 
most of its history, all its miraculous history, to a 
caput mortuum of mylli and fable — he leaves us in 
utter doubt how many or how few of its facts we are to 
credit or reject — he believes that the " Messiah " him- 
self was mistaken in his own Messiahship — he fancies 
that he knows more of Christianity, while he denies 
the integrity of the only records which inform us about 
it, than the Apostles themselves; — in all this he fights 
his battle imder grave disadvantages, and, in fact, re- 
poses his belief in the " moral perfection of Christ " 
solely on an irresistible feeling. Apart from that feeling 
(for which I yet cannot but honour him), he seems to 
vault upon air, or upon a rope so thin, that he seems to 
a spectator to do so; and as he trips about in the 
spangled dress of his somewhat too glittering rhetoric, 
it is impossible to restrain the fear lest he and his thesis 
should together tumble to the ground. Still he has 
defended the thesis ; he avows that he sees, as he looks 
on the face of Christ, the moral glory and grandeur 
which beam from thence, and has endeavoured to shel- 
ter Him from the rude attack which the author of the 
" Phases " has ventured to make upon Hinu For that I 
will so far honour him, as to give him free leave to vent 
what suspicions he will of " my possible Atheism," or 
my ** equivocal good faith." If He, whom he strives 
on this occasion to defend, said that He would re- 
member the most trivial act of kindness to the ^^ least of 

N 
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those" whom He deigns to call " His brethren;'* surely 
His disciples may well forgive even a greater wrong to 
one who is endeavouring, though I sincerely believe 
most inadequately, to defend His cause. I trust that 
this may convince the author of the critique, that " The 
Eclipse of Faith " does not come from the *^ Atheist's 
workshop," or from one who writes with " bad faith." 
Or, if he still doubts it, and will attempt to justify his 
suspicion, I pledge myself to examine whether his view 
or mine most naturally leads to religious scepticism ; 
also, whether it may not be possible to give his logic a 
little more exercise in showing how, with Aw premises, 
he knows anything certain about Christ at all, or why 
His perfection as well as His miracles may not be a 
mere myth — than Mr. Newman has done by so feebly 
assailing the moral delineation of Him. I promise, 
however, that I will not charge my critic as he charges 
me, with ** hastening with utmost glee to poison the 
fountains of natural piety, and relishing the sorrows of 
the believers, whose dreams he strives to dissipate!" 
Such imputations should be left to those who have 
reached a downright, coarse, unmitigated Deism, and 
have snapped the last link which binds them in re- 
verence to the moral loveliness he celebrates. Nay, 
I may even say they should be left to those who wield 
a less graceful pen than his ; for good taste condemns 
them not less than good feeling. 
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SECTION XVL 

CONCLUSION. 

At length, I have done with Mr. Newman ; but I 
cannot resist the present opportunity of saying a few 
words to my young Christian contemporaries on what I 
deem the true position of the chief arguments on which 
they are generally invited to surrender their faith, as 
compared with those which support it ; and on what, 
before surrendering it, they have a right to^demand from 
those who seek to snatch that Faith^from them. 

At lasty after much discussion in this and preceding 
ages, the world, I think and hope,'J^is beginning to com- 
prehend that it is not sufficient to discredit Christianity, 
or indeed any other system, to propound plausible or 
even imoluhle objections ; since it is a sort of weapon 
by which Atheism, Pantheism, and the half score sys* 
tems of Deism may be alike easily foiled. And if there 
is any theory of religion, which is not in the same pre- 
dicament as Christianity; nay, which is not exposed 
to yet greater objections, I shall be glad to be informed 
of it. I can only say, it is a perfect novelty to me. 
Certainly it is not any of the theories of Deism, the 
pleasant varieties of which have sprung out of the very 
eagerness with which the advocates of each have sought 
to evade the difficulties which press the abettors of every 
other. 

Encompassed on all sides by impassable barriers, in 
whatever direction we speculate — and in none by loftier 
or more solid wall of rock than in metaphysical or 
moral philosophy, — we are not called upon to answer 

N 2 
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every objection which may be mode to our tenets — for 
that is impossible, whatever the hypothesis that may be 
adopted : the only real question is, on which side the 
greatest weight of positive evidence is foi^nd, and the 
least weight of opposing objections.* 

Christians believe that precisely one and the same 
principle applies both to the works and to the word of 
God. In the former, every phenomenon proves His 
power — most of them His wisdom ; and the more, the 
more they are examined. The vast preponderance of 
them also, both in the world of outward nature and in 
the internal world of consciousness, proclaim His good- 
ness. The Christian believes, therefore, that He has all 
these attributes ; — the last happily confirmed to him 
by what he deems an express and authoritative revela- 
tion, which perhaps could alone, amidst the conflicting 
facts of God's present administration, prove to man's 
tottering reason and feeble faith, that the Divine Good- 
ness is Perfect and Infinite. But, while on the above 
preponderance of evidence the Christian receives these 
cardinal truths, he also sees in the present condition and 
the entire administration of this lower world much that 
is utterly incomprehensible; many things that God 
does, still more that He permits to be done, which he 
cannot harmonise with man's "little wisdom," and " little 
love ; " though he believes they can be harmonised. He 
dares not make his judgment the measure of all that 
God can do in the rightful exercise of those infinite attri- 
butes of rectitude, wisdom, and benevolence, which on 
independent, and, as he believes, irrefragable grounds, he 
ascribes to Him. The only answer that can in our present 
state — nay, perhaps in any state — be given to some 

* See a striking admission of Hume (an unexceptionable witness 
here), and some admirable cautions of the sagacious Locke, in Ap- 
pendix, No. VIII. 
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questions which the finite may ask of the Infinite, is 
that with which God Himself, when He " spake out of 
the whirlwind " to the patriarch, rebuked and silenced 
at once every mutter of discontent with which human 
pride and folly ventured toj arraign Divine Wisdom and 
Beneficence. It was an appeal, not to a demonstration 
of Infinite Goodness, but to a Power and Wisdom which 
were visibly imlimited and incomprehensible ; " Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? " 

The conditions of argument are similar in rela- 
tion to Christianity. The Christian believes, from an 
immense variety, complexity, and convergence of proof, 
that the Book which contains it, and the system it 
reveals, never came from man. Particular objections to 
portions of it, nevertheless — both as respects doctrine 
and history — may, like the correspondent difliculties in 
the outward universe, be attended with imanswei^ble 
perplexities ; but the Christian listens to them just as 
he would to a judge, who, in his summing up, tells the 
jury that there can be no doubt that the evidence — 
nine parts out of ten — will justify them in bringing in 
oncy and only one verdict ; though he says there may be 
one, two, or three points on which the evidence is con- 
flicting, and on which neither himself nor mortal man 
can give or even suggest any plausible solution. 

To any such objections — the substantial points of 
the evidence remaining — the Christian feels himself en-- 
titled to say, '^ Stand by ; I cannot stop for you." In 
relation to many of them, he may boldly say, when 
called to solve them, " I cannot ; Time may solve them, 
as I see it has solved many ; and these, like those, may 
then be transferred to the other side of the account ; 
but even now they cannot materially affect the columns 
which give the totaL" And, in my judgment, it is 
in many cases not only wise to say this, but the only 

N 3 
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honest course. Much misdilef has often been done hy 
pretending to give a solution, which neither he who 
gives nor he who demands it, feels to be sufficient. 
There is another thing, however, that can be done by 
the Christian ; and that is to say, not only ^* the mass 
of the evidence justifies my belief in spite of these ob- 
jections, but see how easily I can transfer the war. 
Come, answer a few of my objections ;" and if the oppo- 
nent says, ** No, that is * dishonest,'*' he can reply, — ^* It 
is perfectly honest, and absolutely necessary too ; for 
you do not wish me to believe nothing ^ I presume ; you 
wish me to believe you! Do for me what you say 
I must do for you. Answer satis&ctorily all the ob- 
jections I put to you." 

If that course be taken, I fearlessly say that the 
argument of " objections," which has always been the 
great weapon against Christianity, can be consistently 
employed only by him who would drive you to absolute 
scepticism : certainly not, as we have seen, by any form 
of modem Deism. For how stands tiie argument on 
that side ? 

Not only has Deism its insoluble objections — and 
plenty of them too, — but, in all its forms, the main objec- 
tions must remain the same in every age ; tiiey are, in 
truth, insusceptible, in the nature of things, of any alle- 
viation. In rejecting all authoritative external revela- 
tioh. Deism ipso facto proclaims itself incapable of giving 
any explanation of man's chief perplexities— perplexities 
which an external revelation alone can solve; — those 
connected with the original condition of man, his present 
position relatively to the Deity, and his future destinies. 
On these Deism has a score of discordant tiieories; and 
not a few m relation to the character of tiie Deity himself, 
and even as to the grounds and limite of human duly I 

It IS m vam to say that the bulk of mankmd are in- 
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capable of judging between the claims of Christianity 
and opposing systems ; because, if it be meant that only 
a segment of its evidences can be made clear to the 
conunon people, it is equally true of other subjects in 
which man is imperatively required to take a part ; as is 
distinctly shown in « The Eclipse of Faith."* The 
lawyer, the statesman, the physician, the political eco- 
nomist, much more the common people, are compelled, 
in a thousand cases, to act on an imperfect knowledge, 
and in a great number of cases on very much less evi- 
dence than that which even the mass of the people may 
comprehend in relation to the claims of Christianity. 
So far as it is an objection, therefore, it does not apply 
to Christianity merely, but to the entire constitution 
of the world and of human nature ; and applies, more- 
over, in full force to the theories which it is proposed 
to substitute in its place. Do men dispute less about 
tJiem f Let the history of the ever-varying theories 
of Deism, and those of Pantheism, Atheism, and Secu- 
larism answer. And even if men be resolved, be- 
cause there are these diflSculties everywhere, to have no 
religion at all, they do not escape similar dilemmas, or 
rather they double them : not to mention, that it will 
not avail one in a million ; for if the facts of all history 
prove any one thing, it is that man is so constituted 
that he will have some religion, and the only question 
is what 

The helpless condition of Deism, in its many forms, 
we have already seen in the fourth section ; its inco- 
herent gabble or its dread silence on those problems in 
which man feels he must have something other than 
ever-varying guesses or mysterious shakes of the head ; 
and its endless discords even in the little sphere in 



♦ Eclipse of Faith, pp. 324 — 327. 
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which it professedly dogmatises. It is simplj destruc- 
tive; it constructs nothing ; its promises^ indeed, are Lirge, 
but it never fulfils them. It is always just going to 
prove ; always in the pauIo-post fnture tense. Mean- 
time it contents itself with the more easy task of 
laughing at and deriding the attempts of Christianity to 
do what it leaves imdone. It has only two faults, as 
some one said to the man who wished to borrow his 
donkey, — ** He is very hard to be caught, and when you 
have caught him, why — he is good for nothing." 

Before the young Christian yields to those who 
summon him to surrender his faith, I think he is justi- 
fied in asking a proof (the more rigid that they renounce 
all authority) of some one of those many thecmes of 
God, man, and the universe, which they propose for 
his acceptance. In default of that — and I think it 
will be long before he will get it, — the Christian, pre- 
vious to being reduced even to a preliminary sceptician, 
may fairly demand a demonstration of those princnplea 
by which so many modem Deists attempt summarily to 
set aside the daims of Christianity. 

For example ; it is confidently proclaimed by many of 
them that a miracle is impossible ; this is proved, in the 
progress of modem science, so they say. Strauss avow- 
edfyy and very many modem opponents of Christianity, 
tacitly assume this principle ; that is, they reduce every 
thing to the uniformities of present experience, and then 
decide, of course easily enough, that what ex professo 
presents phenomena at variance with that experience, is 
to be rejected. Having laid it down as an axiom that 
a miracle is impossible^ Christianity, of course, must be 
false ; and the only wonder is, that any body who be- 
lieves this should enter into criticism at all to refute its 
historic claims, or to prove that what was impossible 
per se was not very probable in any other way. 
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It 18 in vain to reason in this way until the impos- 
sibility of miracles, which is so often assumed, has been 
distinctly proved ; and then, no doubt, Strauss and his 
followers may dispense with every other argument alto- 
gether. But theriy it is well to remind the Deist that 
when it is proved that we must take the imiformities of 
present experience as an invariable standard; — that we 
must assume that nature never varies, never has varied, 
never will vary beyond the limits of present experience ; 
— that the antecedents and consequents we see now have 
always followed, and will always follow, one another; — 
I say it is well to remind him then that the inferences 
Harrington points out in the discussion on *^ Miracles "* 
fairly open on us ; that the origination of the present 
system, or, in fact, any condition of things at variance 
with our present experience, becomes an absurdity. 
Every immediately jorec^rfiw^ generation — the men of 
yesterday, the day before that, and so on, ad irifinitum 
— have as much reason to argue in the same manner as 
we do ; and there is left nothing for us but a blank 
Atheism or an equally blank Pantheism, *'with an 
eternal recurrence of similar phenomena or an eternal 
succession of finite cycles of similar phenomena." If 
these, and such like consequences, follow not, I invite 
the Deist to a refutation of Harrington's conclusions on 
the supposition of the impossibility of miracles. 

But the whole reasoning of those who thus appeal to 
present uniform experience, is really one of those falla- 
cies against which Bacon cautioned the world so many 
years ago; and the philosophers who urge it belong to 
that class who, as Socrates says, " wiU not believe any 
thing but what they can see with their own eyes or 
press between their fingers." A severe examination of 

* Eclipse Miracles, pp. 245—281. 
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whatever Is at variance with the inductions of a wide 
present experience, — a ri^d sifting of the evidence, 
is no doubt necessary; but to decide, absolutely and 
& priori^ that that cannot be true which is not con- 
formable to it, so far from being worthy of the Baconian 
philosophy, is worthy only of those New Zealand phi- 
losophers who, when their countryman, Duaterra, hav- 
ing visited England, told them that the Europeans had 
quadrupeds so large that they could carry a man enor- 
mous distances in a day, and with incredible swiftness, 
unanimously voted him a liar. They had never seen 
an animal larger than a pig — that was the ^^ uniformity " 
of their experience, — and hence their hasty inference ; 
some "put their fingers in their ears and begged he 
would let them hear no more of his lies ; " others, — ex- 
perimental philosophers, no doubt, — gave a very satis- 
factory proof that the informant lied, by attempting to 
ride the said pigs, and as they rolled off upon the sand, 
asked "how it was possible to believe what was so 
plainly contrary to all experience ? " There, reader, in 
the New Zealand savage, rolling off his pig, you have a 
lively image of him who argues that a miracle is impos- 
sible, because he avows that in the whole circle of his 
very wide experience, and in the whole course of his 
butterfly existence, he reaUy never saw one 1 Of course 
the answer is, "My friend, I really never said you 
hcidJ^ All ages and the wide universe become to these 
philosophers just what his little island and his pigs were 
to the ignorant savage. 

Again ; some folks tell us that an external authorita- 
tive revelation of moral and spiritual truth from God is 
impossible to man. I do not scruple. to call it, after the 
reasonings both in "The Eclipse of Faith" and the 
present volume, one of the shallowest theories which 
a shallow metaphysics ever attempted to impose on 
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mankind. But^ air all events, the Christian^ before he 
renounces his fiwth on any such & priori theory, is at 
least justified in demanding a rigid demonstration of it. 

Similarly ; he is often told that prophecy is incredible ; 
and that if a prophecy seem to be minutely accordant 
with the facts it predicts, that is itself proof that it was 
composed after the event, and is history and not pro^ 
phecy I Strauss applies this canon without a thought of 
provijy it : and Mr. Newman often follows him.* Of 
course it is easy to prove anything at this rate, for the 
critic cannot miss his conclusion ; if God has given a 
prophecy, it will be of course fulfilled ; and then if it 
has been fulfilled, it is ipso facto proof that it could not 
have been prophecy ! so that God will have confuted 
the prophecy by literally fulfilling it I 

Now I say that the Christian is warranted in demand- 
ing, not a &ee and easy assumption of these ^^ high h 
priori^^ methods of confuting the claims of Christianity, 
but a rigid proof of them. Let them be proved, and it 
will be unnecessary to say another word on the subject ; 
and the only wonder is, that authors like Strauss should 
have thought it worth while to write a syllable, with 
such postulata, except to prove them. Instead of that 
they assume them, and then, of course, easily prove 
that miracles and prophecy are incredible, — for they 
are incredible; — God, it appears, having established 
Perso-Median laws of the universe, the first of which is, 
that it is illegal for Him ever after to have anything to 
do with them ! The Christian is justified in demanding, 
for any such assumptions, not conjectures nor dog- 
matism, but the most severe proof. 

There is a third thing which the Christian is justified 
in demanding of those who summon him to surrender 

* Phages, p. 130, 131, 2nd ed. 
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his laith ; but a word or two first. He will often be 
told in these days of the " unmanageable and intract- 
able" character of the Christian evidences. Now he 
must not forget the still more " unmanageable and in- 
tractable character" of the hopelessly discordant theories 
which he is so pleasantly invited to choose amongst in- 
stead of Christianity ; nor that man, on a thousand sub- 
jects, may have suflScient evidence to determine him, 
though it will vary much in different individuab, and be 
comparatively superficial even in the most profoimd. It 
is just so with the Christian evidences ; they are varied 
and complicated, and deep enough to engage and reward 
the efforts of the most comprehensive and the subtlest 
mind ; and they often have done so. They are also simple 
enough, as regards their great outlines, to satisfy every 
man that investigates them with sincerity. The little 
tract of Whately, on the Christian Evidences, contains 
enough within its paper covers to baffle the efforts of 
Infidelity ; for it states the great facts on which Chris- 
tianity has been, and is, received in the world. But the 
point to which I wished to call attention is this, — that^ 
at all events, the Christian is justified in asking a sufii- 
cient — at least a plausible — account of the origin and 
success of Christianity from those who impugn it. Hovo 
little they are likely to give thaty considering the ludi- 
crous contradictions and the self-refutative character of 
the hypotheses which have been hitherto invented, may 
be seen by any one who will read " The Dilemmas of 
an Infidel Neophyte" in " The Eclipse of Faith." 

The position of Christianity, in relation to the objec- 
tions that may be urged against it, is very different from 
that of all the forms of Deism. Not only has it always 
its mass of positive evidence to appeal to, but that evi- 
dence is ever accumulating. 

Nor will the young Christian hesitate, if wise, to draw 
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from the past a happy augury for the ftiture, and sustain 
his faith by the omens derived from the failure of so 
many predictions of Infidelity. Whether the Scripture 
prophecies be true or not, certainly the predictions of 
our opponents have been false. We hear no more of 
many of the objections which towards the middle and 
close of the last century were so prematurely urged 
against the truth of the Bible. We hear little now of 
the inferences from the prodigious astronomical cycles of 
India or China, the immense antiquity of Egyptian 
dynasties, the clear confutations of the Bible which 
lurked in yet undeciphered hieroglyphics I Enough has 
been disproved to show the precarious nature of such 
hasty theories, while many of the assumed facts, being 
found to be utterly false, are already transferred to the 
other side of the ledger. Similarly the history of the 
New Testament — the Acts especially — has been found 
to be more accurate in proportion as the records of 
classic antiquity have been more diligently studied, or 
new fragments of them recovered. God seems to be 
even now enabling us to throw fresh lights on the 
history of the Old Testament, by unlocking the archives 
of Time, and revealing documents on stone aud marble 
deposited, more securely than those in any museums, 
in the mounds of ancient Nineveh. Nor need we doubt 
that many of the lost fragments of more perishable 
hiunan records may yet be dragged from secure lurking 
places where God has hidden them, to silence for ever 
many controversies, which have filled volumes with con- 
jecture and fable. The facts which appear to have been 
destroyed by Time, Time may effectually restore. The 
convulsions which covered Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and seemed to entomb so many glories of ancient art, 
and destroy so many records of ancient history, did, in 
fact, but embalm them. They were buried only to be 
restored by a glorious resurrection. 
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It is most instructive to consider how many predic- 
tions of the enemies of Christianity between Julian and 
Strauss have ignominiously failed. Take^ for example, 
the boasted historic discrepancies and asserted ^^ immo- 
ralities" to be found in the Bible. Many of them have 
been reiterated by all infidel writers from the earliest 
times till now. Many of them are just the same in the 
" Phases " of Mr. Newman, in the " Age of Reason " of 
Thomas Paine, in Bolingbroke, in Celsus. As a fact^ 
the objections do not prevail against the persuasion 
which the New Testament somehow inspires, that it is 
history, and true history, not fiction nor a lie. ^^ If the 
Bible," says Paine, " perish, from an exposure of the 
absurdities and errors which fill it, mind, it is not my 
fault." Poor soul ! — *^ *Tis sixty years since ; " and in 
that time, the Bible has found its way into scores of new 
languages and dialects of man, Christianity has dotted 
over the earth with its missionary stations, schools, and 
churches, and presents a picture of unwonted activity 
of propagandism in nearly every community that pro- 
fesses it I 

Since that time, the machinery of modem Missions 
and Bible Societies has been set in motion ; since that 
time, the fanuly of nations professing Christianity have 
attained an enormous expansion of power and popula- 
tion, and are plainly destined to exercise a preponderant 
dominion in the earth ; while even among tiiese, those are 
far, far foremost in the race of science, wealth, commer- 
cial activity, which most reverence the statute-book of 
Christianity, and are most eager to promote her triumph ; 
almost these alone now colonise — their hives alone 
3warm.* Since that time the teeming millions of India 

* No doubt there are a multitude of causes which tend to produce 
diffSerences among nations ; but it is hardly possible for an inductive 
philosopher to ponder the facts above mentioned without suspecting that 
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have been subjected to British sway and to British 
influence ; and now the yet more populous China * is 

Christianity has some vital connection with them. Either she tends, 
by her direct and indirect influence, to create and evolve the elements 
of national activity and greatness, or receives them by donation from 
Heaven for some purposes subsidiary to her designs. The Christian 
will havelittle difficulty in believing both ; that, if loved and cherished, 
she will create power and is dowered with it ; nor, if her claims be well 
founded, is it wonderful that those nations which, in any tolerable 
measure, use their energies, and devote their hearts to her enterprise, 
should be permitted to 

** Share the triumph and partake the gale." 

But it is the easiest thing in the world (though the experiment may 
be a costly one) for Englishmen to bring the matter to a tolerable test. 
All they have to do is to be persuaded by our modem infidels to aban- 
don Christianity, and suffer its institutions to go to decay ; to shut up 
churches, chapels, and sunday-schools ; demolish bible societies and 
missionary societies ; substitute for the Bible one or other or a dozen of 
the panaceas which philosophic quackery is ever providing for the re- 
generation of the world, and especially that ludicrous thing called ** Secu- 
larism,"^ which promises us the annihilation of the Deity, and the 
apotheosis of man ; or rather, the extinction of one infinite God, and the 
creation of eight hundred millions of petty impotent ^ divinities," in- 
stead I England, at least, may then soon learn whether or not there 
be any vital connection between Christianity and national prosperity ; 
and whether, in abjuring the Bible, her best bower anchor has not 
parted. Lamentable as the result of such an experiment might be, 
it might possibly be as instructive to the world as her past history. 
But Heaven grant that she may never be fool enough to try it I 

* It is too early for a sober man to speculate about the stupendous 
revolution in China, its character, or its results. I am stating ^ts, and 
wish to keep to them. But at all events we see thus much ; that almost 
without human effort, in comparison with the effects, this mysterious 
Book — coming into most partial contact with the venerable and seem- 
ingly impregnable superstitions even of China, and subjected, as might 
be expected, to all sorts of corruptions by the contact, — has had 
no inconsiderable share in producing the most wonderful revolution the 
world has yet seen, — in shaking and rocking that empire which was 
apparently ** barred and bolted" for ever against all external influence ; 
to whose apparently invincible and immutable prejudices, enshrined in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of an almost inaccessible language. Infi- 
delity had so often pointed as laughing to scorn the efforts of Chris- 
tianity I Mingled with much folly, wickedness, and superstition, the 
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opening its jealous gates to the incursions of advancing 
ChristendouL Never did Infidelity choose a more luck- 
less moment for uttering its prediction, that poor Chris- 
tianity is about to die ; never was there a moment when 
its disciples could more confidently repeat the invoca- 
tion of the sublimest genius that ever consecrated itself 
to sacred song, when, celebrating the events of his time, 
he '' snatched up an ungamished present of thank offer- 
ing " before he took his " harp, and sang his elaborate 
song to generations:" *'Come forth from thy royal 
chambers, O prince of all the kings of the earth ; put on 
the visible robes of thy imperial majesty ; take up that 
unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath be- 
queathed thee ; for now the voice of thy bride calls thee, 
and all creatures sigh to be renewed I " 

Sixty years before Tom Paine, Bolingbroke and so 
many more had reiterated the very same historic and 
'' moral " objections, and predicted that belief in the 
Old and New Testament could not resist the effects of 
the revival of literature and the progress of science. 
How readily such ratiocinations may be set aside even 
by a sceptic f may be easily shown in the following little 
dialogue, where the reader may perhaps recognise the 
traces of an old acquaintance. 

" May I ask to look into your book?" said a young 
man of about thirty years of age, to a feUow-traveUer 
who had just laid one down. 

« Certainly,'' said the other, with a smile, handing 
to him an abridged edition of Strauss, which I under- 
stand has been rather widely circulated among the class 
of intelligent artisans, - « It is a little book which will 

emancipation of 340 millions from thp ii^«^o* -^ i x j ^ t. 

««e* r.Iwio 1^ V * *v i. / deepest idolatry and debasement 

must needs be ; but the fact remains 4i.«* «i.* . . . , , 

and that the Bible (howtverl^*? T "^"T' «"?"« » •^«'. 
dent instrumeut in tte c^^'^"""^ '**^> »"« Insen a mort effi- 
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soon demolish Christianity. It shows, clear as the day, 
that the Gospels, instead of being fact, are full of con- 
tradictions ; and no more worthy of being regarded as 
history than Mother Hubbard s tale." 

The young man looked indifferent, — perhaps felt so. 
The other went on. 

" It is a cheap edition of that inmiortal writer Strauss, 
who, at the early age of twenty-eight, exploded for ever 
the historical character of Christianity, which had so 
long imposed on the world." 

The young man continued silent, but seemed a little 
amused. 

What do you say to that?" said the other. 
Why, I was only thinking," replied the young 
man with an air of great simplicity, *^ if the Gospels 
are so full of contradictions, as you say, that it is 
strange these should not have been pointed out long 
ago ; and that it was left for the promising young gen- 
tleman of twenty-eight to discover them to the world, 
eighteen hundred years after they were written 1 What 
fools mankind must have been ! " 

^* You are mistaken, my friend," said the admirer of 
Strauss, who foimd the temptation to display a little of 
his learning irresistible, — " In the earliest ages, Celsus, 
Porphyry, and others" — the young man looked very 
ignorant of these learned names, — *^ pointed out many 
of these contradictions and discrepancies; many more 
were pointed out and insisted upon by the great deistical 
writers of England, — by Bolingbroke and Tindal, and 
Toland and Collins, and many more ; and again in France 
and Germany, by Voltaire, and Wieland and Lessing. 
No, no: the contradictions were too palpable to be 
eighteen hundred years in being found out. It would 
be more correct to say, that many of them have been 
discovered and exposed for near eighteen hundred years." 

o 
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The young man seemed overwhelmed with such a 
catalogue of great names. 

^^Why," continued the other, flattering himself, T 
think, that he had made an impression by all this learn- 
ing on his ignorant hearer, — " So little truth, sir, is 
there in your observation, that a celebrated French 
author, Quinet, has said that there is, perhaps, hardly a 
single objection in Strauss but what had been repeatedly 
urged before ; and if that is not literally true, it is cer- 
tainly not far from the truth." 

I was wondering whether the young man would see 
that our infidel friend was fast demolishing, in his eager- 
ness to show his own erudition, the reputation of the 
" wonderful young man of eight and twenty," and re- 
ducing him to a retailer of other men's criticisms. 

But he took another and a more effectual way 
of retort. He said, with great simplicity, " I do not 
doubt in the least, sir, that it is all just as you say ; 
and therefore I conclude, from the argument with which 
you began — namely, that, as the Gospels must be 
given up on the discovery of such notorious contradic- 
tions, and, as you now say, that they have been discovered 
for many hundreds of years, — I say, I conclude that the 
Gospels were given up long ago, and have not been 
believed for many hundred years. I am sorry, however, 
upon my word, for the promising young man you men- 
tion. He had not, it seems, a fair chance of doing much ; 
he has been saying, it appears, things which other people 
have said before him, and what you say he will do must 
have been already done ! " 

Our acquaintance looked a little perplexed, but he 
evidently began to think the chances of conversion 
diminished, and that the young man was not such a 
simpleton as he had at first taken him for. 
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*^ Why," said he, ^^ the exposures of the contradictions 
in the Gospels ought to have led mankind to reject them 
long ago, — no doubt of that; it is certain, however, 
that they have not rejected them." 

** Ah ! " then said the young man, ^^ I am afraid, if men 
have been such blockheads as to be imposed upon in 
spite of such clear proofs as you mentioned a little while 
ago, they will very likely be still imposed upon. I am 
afraid the world is too great a fool to be mended by the 
promising ^ young man of eight and twenty.' " 

" And I tell you," said the other, with some vehe- 
mence, " that Christianity, since Strauss's work, is not 
worth a hundred years' purchase." 

" Pray how long is it since this wonderful work 
was first published?" 

" Only five and twenty years ago," said the other. 

^^ About a quarter of the century is gone," said the 
young man, very quietly. " It is high time that Chris- 
tianity should look about it. But I do not see that the 
book has made much impression at present. I am afraid 
people will still be as stupid as they were in the days 
of those other gentlemen you mentioned — Bolingbroke 
and the rest. I am almost afraid that you must say, 
like the prophet, * Who hath believed our report?'" 

^* Nevertheless, you will see it is as I say." 

^^ Well, ^ seeing is believing,' no doubt of that ; and we 
shall see what we shall see : but it is clear you cannot 
trust to any thing else than seeing ; for, as gentlemen of 
your opinion have been disappointed so often in past 
ages, and so many promises have come to nothing, 
owing to the wonderful stupidity of mankind, who will 
believe these Gospels in spite of * the contradictions they 
contain,' — why, the same thing may occur again for 
aught I can see." 

o 2 
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^* I only know," said the other, " that the Faith which 
Christians tell us they are to exercise in the ultimate 
triumphs of Christianity, will be very necessary." 

" Both parties will require it," said the young man 
with a half laugh. " If I may judge by the rate of your 
past success in disabusing mankind of their strange de- 
lusion, against which persecution and argument, criti- 
cism and wit, have been so often used in vain, I think 
you will require at least as much ^ faith and patience* 
as the Christian talks about. But you seem to have 
got the first, if the last will but hold out. I almost 
think," he continued, **you will need an exhortation 
similar to that to the Christians, to be addressed to you, 
— * Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, im- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of — Celsus, 
Bolingbroke, and Strauss ; — only I fear it will end 
differently — ^ forasmuch as your labour will always be ' 
in vain in the name of Celsus, Bolingbroke, and Strauss I " 

I found it diflScult to keep my countenance at this 
solemn counsel. 

" Never mind," rejoined the other, *^ we shall have a 
good alli/ in the inconsistencies, and foUies, and wicked- 
ness of Christians themselves. They are always preach- 
ing the excellence of their ethical code, but they do not 
practise it over much." 

There is something in thaty^^ said his opponent. 

For my part, I have always considered the incon- 
sistencies of Christians themselves enough to ruin 
them." 

The other seemed pleased with this admission, and 
went on in a hearty tirade against the inconsistencies of 
Christians. 

" I agree with you — I quite agree with you," said 
the young man, with a smile. ^^ You can hardly say 
anything too strong of them in that respect." 
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The other, thus encouraged, proceeded to declare 
that the monstrous doctrines and abuses of the corrupt 
forms of Christianity were enough to ruin any cause. 

The other still assented. "But," said he, *^they 
have not dissipated this illusion." 

" No," said the other; "but they ought to have 
done it." 

" Ah ! " then replied his opponent, " I fear that instead 
of giving legitimate hopes, the argument ought to have 
rather the contrary effect. You see how stupid man- 
kind are ! Not even what you so curiously call your 
best ally — that is, the vices and corruptions of distorted 
Christianity — can cure them. There is more work, 
my good sir, for faith and patience. You ought to pray 
Heaven that they may not exemplify the virtues they 
profess to love ; or else, having been, in fact, invincible 
even with their follies and vices, your cause will be 
absolutely hopeless I " 

" Joke on," said the other, who did not much relish 
this turn ; " but it will all come in time you will see." 

" I doubt whether I shall live long enough," inter- 
jected the sceptic. 

" Why now," resumed his antagonist, *' they talk of 
the Evidences, and such stuff. How can the common 
people judge of the Evidences? — how can they enter 
into the question of various readings, and Alexandrian 
and Vatican manuscripts, and Syrian, and Hebrew, and 
Greek criticism, and all that farrago of learned non- 
sense, which they are told establishes the truth of 
Christianity?" 

" I dare say not," said the other carelessly ; " I sup- 
pose they receive the results of the ^ learned ' investi- 
gations when they cannot follow them ; but it is clear 
they do believe in spite of not being able to follow 
them." 

o 3 
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^^ Aye," repKed the other, " but when they come to 
understand that manuscripts are not to be trusted, or 
that the Greek won't bear this, and the Hebrew won't 
bear that ; that there is one critic for this various read- 
ing, and another for that ; that " — 

" How ! " returned the sceptic, laughing ; " you do 
not surely think they will be better able to understand 
learned refutations of nonsense than learned demonstra- 
tions of nonsense ! Or does it seem to you that if I cannot 
read Syriac or Greek, when I am told that it means 
so and so, I can read it and understand it when I 
am told that it does not mean so and so ? No, no ; the 
question of the destruction of Christianity will not be 
decided by this * clishmaclaver' of what, if unintelligible 
on the one side, must be to the mass equally unintel- 
ligible on the other. As far as these learned matters 
go, the bulk of the common people will be led by other 
considerations ; by arguments they can appreciate ; and 
as regards what they do not understand, they will be 
decided just as they now are and must be — by the 
weight of authority derived from the presumed learning, 
known zeal, and character of those who tell them that 
things are so and so. Besides, if this sort of argument 
were suflScient, it ought to have exploded Christianity 
centuries ago ; for, by your own confession, there has 
been no lack of such topics. There has been enough of 
citation and counter-citation, manuscript against manu- 
script, and learned nonsense against yet more learned 
nonsense ; but you see it does not answer the purpose 
either with thousands of the learned, or millions of the 
ignorant. No, no; but I could tell you how," half 
sinking his voice to a whisper — "you may explode 
Christianity." 

The other became all attention. 

^* Try the positive side," said he. " Construct some 
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system better than the New Testament, and agree about 
it. Exemplify it far more perfectly than the incon- 
sistent Christians have done. Let it be expressed, too, 
and illustrated in such forms — so resplendent with 
genius, and so attractive with the graces of imagination 
and sensibility, — that it shall throw into the shade those 
gospels which, upon my word, are the things which 
principally do the mischief. Only be cautious," con- 
tinued he, with a slight smile ; ^* if you appeal, as per- 
haps you must, to the creations of imagination, dorCt do 
the thing so perfectly as to deceive the people into the 
belief that the embodiments of fiction are true history, 
as you believe to have been the case with the Evange- 
lical narrations — or the last error will be worse than 
the first ! " 

It is surprising how little of the sceptic's arguments 
a Christian could, in such a case, object to ; but, to be 
sure, it all depends on infidel premises — the prophecies 
of the speedy destruction of Christianity ! But I must 
not give any more of any such dialogues, or else, having 
been suspected of " Paganism " by one, and half suspected 
of ^' Atheism " by a second, I shall perhaps be mistaken 
for a " sceptic " by a third. 

This inveteracy of belief in what, if false, must be the 
most prodigious of vH fables or falsehoods, does not cling 
to any other myth or lie. Niebuhr has not to do his work 
twice — if indeed he ever had to do it once, as regards 
the pure fiction of the history he exploded. Whether 
any one really believed, for centuries before he wrote, 
that Eomulus was suckled by a wolf, and Numa met his 
divine Egeria in the sacred groves, may be questioned, 
but assuredly no one believes it now. Osiris and Isis, 
Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Bacchus, Thor and Odin, 
are killed but once ; man looks contemptuously on, and 
no man tries to save them. Myths innumerable have 

o 4 
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been scattered by advancing knowledge and civilisation ; 
they often yield even to external influences, never resist 
internal light. Yet these myths of the New Testament 
— it is strangely provoking I — are always being killed 
and always living again ! Age after age, in the very 
bosom of Christianity, adversaries appear who again and 
again repeat the same story of the same " historic incre- 
dibilities," and make no progress. They are confronted 
by men fully their equals in all respects, who tell them 
that they are egregiously mistaken. Generation after 
generation of the opponents of Christianity, with their 
books, go to the bottom and are forgotten, and men still 
obstinately believe the New Testament true, its mira- 
cles facts, and its doctrines divine ! You will say, 
"and have not their adversaries gone too?" Very 
likely ; but that which the one attacked and the other 
defended remains ; it still goes forth with its many voices 
in all languages of the earth, " conquering and to con- 
quer." Nor can I forget that such is the interest 
attached to the Bible that its defenders are often still 
read when its assailants are utterly forgotten. Butler 
and Paley, Watson and Chalmers still live, though 
Tindall and Chubb, and Thomas Paine rest undisturbed 
in their dust ^^ And will ^ The Eclipse ' not be for- 
gotten too ? " I fancy I hear the reader archly ask : to 
be sure, I answer, and welcome ; but if it last as long 
as the "Phases," — and it cannot well be more ephemeral, 
— I shall be content. 

I almost wish that the Deistical literature was not so 
hopelessly covered with oblivion as it is ; it would show 
how long, how often, and how passionately have been 
urged the greater part of those "historic and moral 
difficulties " which are so often paraded in our day, as if 
they were absolute novelties. 

Again ; if the Christian is told, as he is very frequently 
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told now-a-days (and especially by Mr. Newman), that 
our "logic" is inconsistent with the "logic" of Apostles; 
and that unless we could renounce our ^* logic," it is in 
vaid to attempt to resuscitate their ** faith," he will 
do well to smile at such assumptions, and say that 
our "logic" is that of Butler, Newton, Bacon, Clarke, 
Robert Hall, Paley, Chalmers, and a host more who 
have not deemed the " logic " of " Apostolic times " 
incompatible with any " logic " of our own. As to 
this amusing presumption, he will be content to con- 
front it with the immense homage which minds of the 
first order have, not in barbarism, but amidst the highest 
culture, and in spite of the most strenuous opposition, 
deliberately paid, after the profoundest study, to the 
truth of Christianity. — Again; should he — though I 
think he will hardly be troubled there, — be challenged 
to surrender his faith on the ground of the superior 
practical results of some other system, — he need not 
be afraid to appeal to that test. Grievous as are tiie 
inconsistencies of Christians, I may leave it to his own 
conscience to determine that question. In the tendency 
to produce individual happiness, social well-being, 
philanthropic activity, — in efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of man, to succour the distressed, to "visit 
the fatherless and the widow," to be " eyes to tiie blind 
and feet to the lame," to " take the wings of the morn- 
ing and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth," in 
eager sympathy with the wretched outcasts of super- 
stition whom no man but the Christian cares for,— that 
faith is yet to be foimd which will at all sustain com- 
parison with Christianity. 

Of all religions Christianity is that, and that alone, 
which never will let the world slumber. No form of it 
is so corrupt as not to have internal energy enough to 
send forth its emissaries to the ends of the earth ; men 
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who will endure all privations and bear all perils to 
persuade the nations to embrace it. This, among many 
peculiarities which discriminate Christianity from other 
religions, is one of the most striking, and ought to 
excite deep reflection. No other religious system mani- 
fests, or ever has manifested, this remarkable, this uni- 
form tendency. How would all Europe be astonished 
at the appearance of Mahometan Mollahs, or Hindoo 
Brahmins in London and Paris, sent to persuade us 
to embrace their religions. Not only have heathen 
religions never done this ; but the religion which cradled 
Christianity itself rather restrained than extended its 
benefits. Judaism received, but hardly welcomed pro- 
selytes. Christianity, on the other hand, addresses all 
" kindreds, people, nations, and tongues ; " and has, in 
these our days especially, lifted up its voice in every 
clime, and is speaking the dialect of nearly every tribe 
of man. Nothing is more certain than that man will 
have some religion, and if none other makes conquests, 
and, as is too plain, Deism neither will nor can, it is 
tolerably certain that Christianity, whether true or 
false, is likely to reign. 

And let us not forget what Christianity is now doing ; 
it has (as just said) the power to do what no other reli- 
gion does, and what no form of Deism ever attempts to 
do ; — it has the power to render those who believe in it 
intensely anxious to make it triumphant ; it sends its 
agents to the uttermost parts of the earth, and supports 
them there. And, by doing so, it has reclaimed barbarous 
tribes to civilisation — abolished their idolatry — fixed 
their language, and given them the elements of all art, 
literature, and civilisation in giving them the Bible ; 
for in the very process of giving that it gives them all 
these also. Only the other day, many of us saw from 
the remotest isles of Polynesia, a Samoan newspaper. 
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printed entirely by a race who, only a few years ago, 
were a set of naked savages, addicted to cannibalism and 
infanticide, and without the elements of a written lan- 
guage. The paper was printed in a style which (as 
an English printer truly said) woidd do no discredit 
to an English printing office. Not only so ; but the 
same Christianity has the power of immediately inspir- 
ing those who receive it, again to aid in its further 
diffusion, and to hand on the bright torch which has 
kindled the hallowed fire on their own hearths and 
altars. Only last year, I observed that nearly a tenth 
of the large revenues of one of our missionary societies 
was derived from the converts it had made — from New 
ZeaJanders, and Tahitians, and Hottentots, and Bech- 
uanas; and other societies were aided from similar 
sources in a similar proportion ! These simple facts are 
worth a thousand platform speeches. Let our Deistical 
" magicians " do the like by their enchantments. No, 
they can talk, and write (as Harrington says) " book- 
revelations against book-revelation," and dream their 
many-coloured, ever-impracticable dreams of human 
regeneration, and that is all. Till Deism does some- 
thing more, Christianity has not much to fear from it. 

And now. Reader, a hearty farewell. May it be long 
before we meet again; never, I trust, in connection 
with any personal controversy. May we meet at last, 
and Mr. Newman with us, on those peaceful shores on 
which these storms never beat; where the "tented 
field " as well of hostile polemics as of hostile armies is 
unknown ; where the weapons of *^ spiritual " as well as 
physical "warfare" shall be beaten into implements 
of peace, — to gather in the eternal harvest of wisdom 
and joy and love. 

And now let me make one little request. I have 
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been, as I think, rather injuriously assailed ; and what 
is more, that which millions as well as myself deem 
most sacred, has also been most injuriously as;^ailed. 
K in the heat of a necessarily hasty* composition, I 
have written anything which seems unworthy of the 
cause of Him whose claims I seek, however feebly, to 
advocate, then all I ask of you is, — Be Just ; lay 
the blame on me^ and blame me as much as you will ; 
but be just to Him who cannot be answerable' for the 
offences of his disciples, since if they obeyed his pre- 
cepts and imitated his example, they never could thus 
offend. And, at all events, believe this — for it is the 
simple truth — that if the thought of Him has not 
done all it ought, it has done something ; I have sup- 
pressed many, as I think, most deserved sarcasms, 
which sprang into my mind in the ardour of compo- 
sition, and have struck out many more which had 
flowed from my pen; and I have done both mainly 
from the recollection of Him. 

* The second edition of the " Phases " appeared in August last. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. NEWMAN'S CHAPTER ON THE 
" MORAL PERFECTION OF CHRIST." 

I. 

" I HAVE been asserting, that be wbo believes Jesus to be a 
mere man, ougbt at once to believe bis moral excellence 
finite and comparable to tbat of otber men ; and, tbat our 
judgment to this effect cannot be reasonably overborne by 
the * universal consent' of Christendom. Thus far we are 
dealing it priori, which here fully satisfies me : in such an 
argument I need no a posteriori evidence to arrive at my 
own conclusion. Nevertheless, I am met by taunts and 
clamour, which are not meant to be indecent, but which to 
my feeling are such. My critics point triumphantly to the 
four gospels, and demand that I will make a personal attack 
on a character which they revere, even when they know 
that I cannot do so without giving great offence. JVow, if 
any one were to call my old schoolmaster^ or my old parish' 
priest, a perfect and universal Model, and were to claim 
that I would entitle him Lord, and thinh of him as the only 
true revelation of God; should I not be at liberty to say, 
without disrespect, that * / most emphatically deprecate such 
extravagant claims for himV Would this justify an out' 
cry, that I will publicly avow what I judge to be his defects 
of character, and unll prove to all his admirers that he was 
a sinner lihe other men?* Such a demand would be thought, 
I believe, highly unbecoming and extremely unreasonable. 
May not my modesty, or my regard for his memory, or my 
unwillingness to pain his family, be accepted as sufiicient 

* The original not in italics. 
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reasons for silence? or would any one scoffingly attribute 
my reluctance to attack him, to my conscious inability to 
make good my case against his being * God manifest in the 
flesh?' Now what, if one of his admirers had written 
panegyrical memorials of him ; and his character, therein 
described, was so faultless, that a stranger to him was not 
able to descry any moral defect whatever in it ? Is such a 
stranger bound to believe him to be the Divine Standard of 
morals, unless he can put his finger on certain passages of 
the book which imply weaknesses and faults ? And is it 
insulting a man, to refuse to worship him ? I utterly pro- 
test against every such pretence. As I have an infinitely 
stronger conviction that Shakespeare was not in intellect 
divinely and unapproachably perfect, than that I can cer- 
tainly point out in him some definite intellectual defect ; as, 
moreover, I am vastly more sure that Socrates was morally 
imperfect, than that I am able to censure him rightly ; so 
also, a disputant who concedes to me that Jesus is a mere 
man, has no right to claim that I will point out some moral 
flaw in him, or else acknowledge him to be a Unique Un- 
paralleled Divine Soul. It is true, I do see defects, and very 
serious ones, in the character of Jesus, as drawn by his dis- 
ciples ; but I cannot admit that my right to disown the pre- 
tensions made for him turns on my ability to define his 
frailties. As long as (in common with my friend) I regard 
Jesus as a man, so long I hold with dogmatic and intense 
conviction the inference that he was morally imperfect, and 
ought not to be held up as unapproachable in goodness ; but 
I have, in comparison, only a modest belief that I am able 
to show his points of weakness." (Pp. 146-8.) 

IT. 

** The argument of Jesus concerning the tribute to Caesar is 
so dramatic, as to strike the imagination and rest on the 
memory; and I know no reason for doubting that it has 
been correctly reported. The book of Deuteronomy (xvii. 
15.) distinctly forbids Israel to set over himself as king any 
who is not a native Israelite ; which appeared to be a reli- 
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gious condemnation of submission to Cassar. Accordingly, 
since Jesus assumed the tone of unlimited wisdom, some of 
Herod*s party asked him whether it was lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar. Jesus replied, * Why tempt ye me, hypo- 
crites? Show me the tribute money.' When one of the 
coins was handed to him, he asked, 'Whose image and 
superscription is this?' When they replied, * Caesar's,' he 
gave his authoritative decision, * Render therefore to Caesar 
the things that are Ccesar^s* 

" In this reply not only the poor and uneducated, but many 
likewise of the rich and educated, recognise * majesty and 
sanctity : ' yet I find it hard to think that my strong-minded 
friend will defend the justness, wisdom, and honesty of it. 
To imagine that because a coin bears Caesar's head, therefore 
it is Caesar's property, and that he may demand to have as 
many of such coins as he chooses paid over to him, is puerile, 
and notoriously false. The circulation of foreign coin of 
every kind was as common in the Mediterranean then as 
now ; and everybody knew that the coin was the property 
of the holder^ not of him whose head it bore. Thus the 
reply of Jesus, which pretended to be a moral decision, was 
unsound and absurd ; yet it is uttered in a tone of dictatorial 
wisdom, and ushered in by a grave rebuke, * Why tempt ye 
me, hypocrites ?' He is generally understood to mean, 
* Why do you try to implicate me in a political charge ? ' 
and it is supposed that he prudently evaded the question. 
I have indeed heard this interpretation from high Trinita- 
rians ; which indicates to me how dead is their moral sense 
in everything which concerns the conduct of Jesus. No 
reason appears why he should not have replied, that Moses 
forbad Israel voluntarily to place himself under a foreign 
king, but did not inculcate fanatical and useless rebellion 
against overwhelming power. But such a reply, which 
would have satisfied a more commonplace mind, has in it 
nothing brilliant and striking. I cannot but think that 
Jesus shows a vain conceit in the cleverness of his answer : 
I do not think it so likely to have been a conscious evasion. 
But neither does his rebuke of the questioners at all com- 
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mend itself to me. How can anj man assume to be an 
authoritative teacher, and then claim that men shall not put 
his wisdom to the proof? Was it not their duty to do so? 
And when, in result, the trial has proved the defect of his 
wisdom, did they not perform a useful public service ? In 
truth, I cannot see the Model Man in his rebuke. — Let not 
my friend say that the error was merely intellectual ; 
blundering self-sufficiency is a moral weakness." (Pp. 151-3.) 

III. 

" I MIGHT go into detail concerning other discourses, where 
error and arrogance appear to me combined. But, not to be 
tedious, in general I must complain that Jesus purposely 
adopted an enigmatical and pretentious style of teaching, un- 
intelligible to his hearers, and needing explanation in private. 
That this was his systematic procedure, I believe, because, 
in spite of the great contrast of the fourth gospel to the 
others, it has this peculiarity in common with them. Chris- 
tian divines are used to tell us that this mode was peculiarly 
instructive to the vulgar of Judaea ; and they insist on the 
great wisdom displayed in his choice of the lucid parabolical 
style. But in Matt. xiii. 10 — 15., Jesus is made confidentially 
to avow precisely the opposite reason, viz. that he desires 
the vulgar not to understand him, but only the select few to 
whom he gives private explanations. I confess I believe the 
Evangelist rather than the modern Divine. I cannot con- 
ceive how so strange a notion could ever have possessed the 
companions of Jesus, if it had not been true. If really this 
parabolical method bad been peculiarly intelligible, what 
could make them imagine the contrary ? Unless they found 
it very obscure themselves, whence came the idea that it 
was obscure to the multitude ? As a fact, it is very obscure, 
to this day. There is much that I most imperfectly under- 
stand, owing to unexplained metaphor ; as, * Agree with 
thine adversary quickly,' &c. &c. * Whoso calls his brother ♦ 

• " I am acquainted with the interpretation, that the word Mord is not 
here Geeek, i.e.,/ooZ, but is Hebrew, and means rehel^ which is stronger 
than Raca, siUy fellow. This gives partial, but only partial relief 
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a fool, is in danger of hell fire.* * Every one must be salted 
with fire, and every sacrifice salted with salt. Have salt in 
yourselves, and be at peace with ofte another.' Now every 
man of original and singular genius has his own forms of 
thought ; in so far as they are natural, we must not com- 
plain, if to us they are obscure. But the momient affectation 
comes in, Jhey no longer are reconcilable with the perfect 
character : they indicate vanity, and incipient sacerdotalism. 
The distinct notice that Jesus avoided to expound his 
parables to the multitude, and made this a boon to the privi- 
leged few ; and that without a parable he spake not to the 
multitude ; and the pious explanation, that this was a fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, * I wiU open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter dark sayings on the harp,' persuade me that the im- 
pression of the disciples was a deep reality. And it is in 
entire keeping with the general narrative, which shows in 
him so much of mystical assumption. 

" Strip the parables of the imagery, and you find that some- 
times one thought has been dished up four or ^yq times, and 
generally, that an idea is dressed into sacred grandeur. This 
mystical method made a little wisdom go a great way with 
the multitude ; and to such a mode of economising resources 
the instinct of the uneducated man betakes itself, when he is 
claiming to act a part for which he is imperfectly prepared." 
(Pp. 153, 154.) 

IV. 

" It is common with orthodox Christians to take for granted 
that unbelief of Jesus was a sin, and belief a merit, at a 
time when no rational grounds of belief were as yet public. 
Certainly, whoever asks questions with a view to prove 
Jesus, is spoken of vituperatingly in the gospels ; and it 
does appear to me that the prevalent Christian belief is a 
true echo of Jesus's own feeling. He disliked being put to 
the proof. Instead of rejoicing in it, as a true and upright 
man ought — instead of blaming those who accept his pre-> 
tensions on too slight grounds — instead of encouraging full 
inquiry and giving frank explanations, he resents doubt, 

P 
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sbuns everything that will test him, is very obscure as to his 
own pretensions (so as to need probing and positive ques- 
tions, whether he does or does not profess to be Messiah), 
and yet is delighted at all easy belief. When asked for 
miracles, he sighs and groans at the unreasonableness of it; 
yet does not honestly and plainly renounce pretension to 
miracle, as Mr. Martineau would, but leaves room for 
credit to himself for as many miracles as the credulous are 
willing to impute to him. It is possible that here the 
narrative is unjust to his memory. So far from being the 
picture of perfection, it sometimes seems to me the picture 
of a conscious and wilful impostor. His general character 
is too high for this ; and I therefore make deductions from 
the account. Still, I do not see how the present narrative 
could have grown up if he had been really simple and 
straightforward^ and not perverted by his essentiallj false 
position. Enigma and mist seem to he his element; and 
when I find his high satisfaction at all personal recognition 
and bowing before his individtuilitt/, I almost doubt whether , 
if one wished to draw the character of a vain and vacillating 
pretender^ it would be possible to draw anything more to the 
purpose than this,* His general rule (before a certain date} 
is, to be cautious in public, but bold in private, to the fa- 
voured few. I cannot think that such a character, appearing 
now, would seem to my friend a perfect Model of a Man.** 
(Pp. 154, 155.) 

V. 

" No precept bears on its face clearer marks of coming from 
the genuine Jesus, than that of selling all and following him. 
This was his original call to his disciples. It was enun- 
ciated authoritatively on various occasions. It is incorpo- 
rated with precepts of perpetual obligation, in such a way, 
that we cannot without the greatest violence pretend that he 
did not intend it as a precept to all his disciples. In Luke, 
xii. 22 — 40., he addresses the disciples collectively against 

* Italics not in the originaL 
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Avarice ; and a part of the discourse is, ^ Fear not, little 
flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms : provide your- 
selves bags that wax not old ; a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, &c. . . • . Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning,' &c. To say that he was not intending 
to teach a universal morality, is to admit that his precepts 
are a trap ; for they then mix up and confound mere con- 
tingent duties with universal sacred obligations, enunciating 
all in the same breath, and with the same solemnity. I can- 
not think that Jesus intended any separation. In fact, when 
a rich young man asked of him what he should do, that he 
might . inherit eternal life, and pleaded that he had kept the 
ten commandments, but felt that to be insufficient, Jesus said 
unto him, ^ If thou wilt be perfect^ go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven :' 
so that the duty was not contingent upon the peculiarity of 
a man possessing apostolic gifts, but was with Jesus the 
normal path for all who desired perfection.- When the 
young man went away sorrowing, Jesus moralised on it, 
saying, * How hardly shall a rich man enter into the king- 
dom of heaven :' which again shows that an abrupt renun- 
ciation of wealth was to be the general and ordinary method 
of entering the kingdom. Hereupon, when the disciples 
asked, * Lo ! we have forsaken all, and followed thee : what 
shall we have therefore V Jesus, instead of rebuking their 
self-righteousness, promised them as a reward, that they 
should sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. A precept thus systematically enforced, is illus- 
trated by the practice, not only of the twelve, but apparently 
of the seventy ; and what is stronger still, by the practice of 
the five thousand disciples after the celebrated days of the 
first Pentecost. There was no longer a Jesus on earth to 
itinerate with, yet the disciples, in the fervour of first love, 
obeyed his precept : the rich sold their possessions, and laid 
the price at the apostles' feet. 

" The mischiefs inherent in such a precept rapidly showed 

themselves, and good sense corrected the error. But this 

p 2 
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very fact proves most emphaticallj that the precept was pre- 
apostolic, and came from the genuine Jesus; otherwise it 
could never have found its way into the gospels. It is un- 
deniable, that the first disciples, by whose tradition alone we 
have any record of what Jesus taught, understood him to 
deliver this precept to all who desired to enter into tiie 
kingdom of heaven — all who desired to be perfect: why 
then are we to refuse belief, and remould the precepts of 
Jesus till they please our own morality? This is not the 
way to learn historical fact. 

*< That to inculcate religious beggary as the onfy form and 
mode of spiritual perfection, is fanatical and mischievous, 
even the Church of Rome will admit. Protestants uni- 
versally reject it as a deplorable absurdity ;^— not merely- 
wealthy bishops, squires, and merchants, but the poorest 
curates also. A man could not preach such doctrine in a 
Protestant pulpit without incurring deep reprobation and 
contempt; but when preached by Jesus, it is extolled as. 
divine wisdom, — and disobeyed. 

^* Now I cannot look on this as a pure intellectual error, 
consistent with moral perfection. A deep mistake as to the 
nature of such perfection seems to me inherent in the precept 
itself ; a mistake which indicates a moral unsoundness. The 
conduct of Jesus to the rich young man appears to me a 
melancholy exhibition of perverse doctrine, under an osten- 
tation of superior wisdom. The young man asked for bread, 
and Jesus gave him a stone. Justly he went away sorrow- 
ful at receiving a reply which his conscience rejected as 
false and foolish. But this is not all. Jesus was necessarily 
on trial, when any one, however sincere, came to ask ques- 
tions so deeply probing the quality of his wisdom as this : 
*How may I be perfect?' and to be 'on trial was always 
disagreeable to him. He first gave the reply, *Keep the 
commandments;' and if the young man had been satisfied, 
and had gone away, it appears that Jesus would have been 
glad to be rid of him : for his tone is magisterial, decisive, 
and final. This, I confess, suggests to me, that the aim of 
Jesus was not so much to enlighten the young man, as to 
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stop his . mouth, and keep up his own ostentation of om- 
niscience. Had he desired to enlighten him, surelj no mere 
drj dogmatic command was needed, but an intelligent guid- 
ance of a willing and trusting soul. I do not pretend to 
certain knowledge in these matters. Even when we hear 
the tones of voice and watch the features, we often mistake. 
We have no such means here of checking the narrative. 
But the best general result which I can draw from the im- 
perfect materials, is what I have said." (Pp. 155-7.) 

VI. 

^* The time arrived at last when Jesus felt that he must 
publicly assert Messiahship ; and this was certain to bring 
things to an issue. I suppose him to have hoped that he 
was Messiah, until hope and the encouragement given him 
by Peter and others grew into a persuasion strong enough 
to act upon, but not always strong enough to still misgivings. 
I say, I suppose this ; but I build nothing on my supposition. 
I however see, that when he had resolved to claim Messiah- 
ship publicly, one of two results was inevitable, if that 
claim was ill-founded: — viz., either he must have become 
an impostor^ in order to screen his weakness ; or, he must 
have retracted his pretensions amid mtLch humiliation^ and 
have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom.* From 
these alternatives there was escape only by death, and upon 
death Jesus purposely rushed. * 

*^ All Christendom has always believed that the death of 
Jesus was voluntarily incurred; and unless no man ever 
became a wilful martyr, I cannot conceive why we are to 
doubt the fact concerning Jesus. When he resolved to go 
up to Jerusalem, he was warned by his disciples of the 
danger ; but so far was he from being blind to it, that he ' 
distinctly announced to them that he knew he should suffer 
in Jerusalem the shameful death of a malefactor. On his 
arrival in the suburbs, his first act was, ostentatiously to 

* The original not in italics. 
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ride into the city on an ass's colt in the midst of the accla- 
mations of the multitude, in order to exhibit himself as 
haying a just right to the throne of David. Thus he gave 
a handle to imputations of intended treason. — He next 
entered the temple courts, where doves and lambs were sold 
for sacrifice, and — (I must say it to my friend's amusement, 
and in defiance of his kind but keen ridicule,) committed a 
breach of the peace by flogging with a whip those who 
trafficked in the area. By such conduct he undoubtedly 
made himself liable to legal punishment, and probably might 
have been publicly scourged for it, had the rulers chosen to 
moderate their vengeance. But he * meant to be prosecuted 
for treason, not for felony,' to use the words of a modem 
ofienden He therefore commenced the most exasperating 
attacks on all the powerful, calling them hypocrites and 
whited sepulchres and vipers' brood ; and denouncing upon 
them the * condemnation of hell.' He was successful. He 
had both enraged the rulers up to the point of thirsting for 
his life, and given colour to the charge of political rebellion. 
He resolved to die; and he died. Had his enemies con- 
temptuously let him live, he would have been forced to act 
the part of Jewish Messiah, or renounce Messiahship. 

" If any one holds Jesus to be not amenable to the laws of 
human morality, I am not now reasoning with such a one. 
But if any one claims for him a human perfection, then I 
say that his conduct on this occasion was neither laudable 
nor justifiable ; far otherwise. There are cases in which 
life may be thrown away for a great cause ; as when a leader 
in battle rushes upon certain death, in order to animate his 
own men ; but the case before us has no similarity to that. 
If our accounts are not wholly false, Jesus knowingly and 
purposely exasperated the rulers into a great crime, — the 
crime of taking his life from personal resentment. ... If 
Jesus had been aiming in a good cause to excite rebellion, 
the mode of address which he assumed seems highly appro- 
priate ; and in such a calamitous necessity, to risk exciting 
murderous enmity would be the act of a hero : but as the 
account stands, it seems to me the deed of a fanatic And 
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it is to me manifest that he overdid his attack, and failed to 
commend it to the conscience of his hearers. For up to 
this point the multitude was in his favour. He was no- 
toriously so acceptable to the many, as to alarm the rulers ; 
indeed the belief of his popularity had shielded him from 
prosecution. But after this fi'erce address he has no more 
popular support. At his public trial the vast majority judge 
him to deserve punishment, and prefer to as^ free forgive- 
ness for Barabbas, a bandit who was in prison for murder. 
We moderns, nursed in an arbitrary belief concerning these 
events, drink in with our first milk the assumption that 
Jesus alone was guiltless, and all the other actors in this 
sad affair inexcusably guilty. Let no one imagine that I 
defend for a moment the cruel punishment which raw resent- 
ment inflicted on him. But though the rulers felt the rage 
of Vengeance, the people who had suffered no personal 
wrong were moved only by ill-measured Indignation. The 
multitude love to hear the powerful exposed and reproached 
up to a certain limit ; but if reproach go clearly beyond all 
that they feel to be deserved, a violent sentiment reacts on 
the head of the reviler : and though popular indignation (even 
when free from the element of selfishness) ill fixes the due 
measure of Punishment, I have a strong belief that it is 
righteous, when it pronounces the verdict Guilty. 

" Does my friend deny that the death of Jesus was wilfully 
incurred? The ^orthodox' not merely admit, but maintain 
it. Their creed justifies it by the doctrine, that his death 
was a ^ sacrifice ' so pleasing to God, as to expiate the sins 
of the world. This honestly meets the objections to self- 
destruction ; for how better could life be used, than by laying 
it down for such a prize ? But besides all other difficulties 
in the very idea of atonement, the orthodox creed startles us 
by the incredible conception, that a voluntary sacrifice of 
life should be unacceptable to God, unless offered by ferocious 
and impious bands. K Jesus had ' authority from the 
Father to lay down his life,' was he unable to stab himself 
in the desert, or on the sacred altar of the Temple, without 
involving guilt to any human being ? Did He, who is at 
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once 'High Priest' and Victim, when * offering up himself' 
and * presenting his own blood unto God,* need any justifi- 
cation for using the sacrificial knife? The orthodox yiew 
Tnore clearly and unshrinkingly avowSy that Jesus delibe- 
rately goaded the wicked rulers into the deeper wickedness 
of murdering him ; but on mj friend's view, that Jesus was 
no sacrifice, but only a Model man, his death is an un- 
relieved calamity. Nothing but a long and complete life 
could possibly test the fact of his perfection ; and the longer 
he lived, the better for the world." (Pp. 158-62.) 

VII. 

^' I HAVE given more than enough indications of points in 
which the conduct of Jesus does not seem to me to have 
been that of a perfect man : how any one can think him a 
Universal Model, is to me still less intelligible. I might 
say much more on this subject. But I will merely add, 
that when my friend gives the weight of his noble testimony 
to the Perfection of Jesus, I think it is due to himself and 
to us that he should make clear what he means by this word 
* Jesus.* He ought to publish — (I say it in deep serious- 
ness, not sarcastically) — an expurgated gospel ; for in truth 
I do not know how much of what I have now adduced from 
the gospel as fact^ he will admit to be fact. I neglect, he 
tells me, *a higher moral criticism,' which, if I rightly 
understand, would explode, as evidently unworthy of Jesus, 
many of the representations pervading the gospels : as, that 
Jesus claimed to be an oracular teacher, and attached spiritual 
life or death to belief or disbelief in this claim. My friend 
says, it is beyond all serious question what Jesus was : but 
his disbelief of the narrative seems to be so much wider than 
mine, as to leave me more uncertain than ever about it. If 
he will strike out of the gospels all that he disbelieves, and 
so enable me to understand what is the Jesus whom he 
reveres, I have so deep a sense of his moral and critical 
powers, that I am fully prepared to expect that he may 
remove many of my prejudices and relieve my objections : 
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but I cannot honestly saj that I see the least probability of 
his altering mj conviction, that in consistency of goodness 
Jesus fell far below vast numbers of his unhonoured dis- 
ciples." (Pp. 164, 165.) 



VIII. 

(Referred to at Note, p. 180.) 

It is well said by Hume, that "no priestly dogmas ever 
shocked common sense so much as the infinite divisibility of 
matter with its consequences." He gives other examples of 
the similar insurmountable difficulties which beset us in 
every path of speculation. 

The true mode of dealing with obJecHons, merely, to any 
conclusion, is well expressed by the sagacious Locke, the 
careful study of whose great work would guard many a young 
intellect from the chief dangers of the present day. "The 
way to find truth, as far as we are able to reach it in this 
our dark and short-sighted state, is to pursue the hypothesis 
that seems to us to carry with it the most light and con- 
sistency, as far as we can, without raising objections, or 
striking at those that come in our way, till we have carried 
our present principle as far as it will go, and given what 
light and strength we can to all the parts of it. And when 
that is done, then to take into our consideration any objec- 
tions that lie against it Such is the weakness of 

our understandings, that, unless where we have clear de- 
monstration, we can scarce make out to ourselves any truth 
which will not be liable to some exception beyond our power 
wholly to clear it from ; and therefore, if upon that ground 
we are presently bound to give up our former opinion, we 
shall be in perpetual fiuctuation, every day changing our 
minds, and passing from one side to another ; we shall lose 
all stability of thought, and at last give up all probable truths 
as if there were no such thing, or, which is not much better, 
think it indifferent which side we take The compa- 
rison of Ihe evidence on both sides is the fairest way to 
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search after truth, and the surest not to mistake on which 
side she is. There is scarce any controversy which is not a 
full instance of this, and if a man will embrace no opinion 
but what he can clear from all difficulties, and remove all 
objections, I fear he will have but very narrow thoughts, 
and find very little that he shall assent to. What, then, will 
you say, shall he embrace that for truth which has improba- 
bilities in it that he cannot master ? This has a clear answer- 
In contradicting opinions, one must be true, that he cannot 
doubt ; which then shall he take ? That which is accom- 
panied with the greatest light and evidence, that which is 
freest from the grosser absurdities, though our narrow capa- 
cities cannot penetrate it on every side." — T^rd King's Life 
of Locke^ 4to. p. 315. 



On several of the important subjects touched in the pre- 
sent little volume the reader will find much valuable matter 
in the Course of " Bampton Lectures" for the year 1852, by 
J. E. Riddle, M. A. 
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representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illastrations. 8to. 28«. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLEirS SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the nse of Schools. ' An entirely new Bdition^ carefully reused throngh- 
ont, with such Alterations introduced as coutiuually proirresfciTC Discoveries and the latest 
Inrommtion have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Uer.T. Bntler, 
Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9j. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Fifty-one fall-coloured Maps; with complete In- 
dexes. New Edition, nnrly all re^ngmved, enlarged, and greatly improved; wdtn Correc* 
tious from the moat anthenttc Source* in both. Uie Ancient and Modera Bfapa,. many 
of which Hre entirely nem. K(Bt«d by tlM Author'is Son, the E«v. T. Btuler. Hoyal 4to. 
34c. half-bound. 

s«.. ».i. il^e Modem At]as»S8'fnl1«cnlGnred Hops. IToyal Rvo. 12b> Hal^botalds 
n ^^^"''^ tl'he Ancient Atlaa, 23 fnU<^olonred Maps. Royal 8vo. lS^.lMafi-boiuid. 

THE CABINET LAWYER. 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of Bnriand, CIHl ■nd'Crimhiat; wl'^ a Blctionary of Law 
Terms,Maxims, Statute8,and JudicialAntiqulties; Correct TMilesof Assessed TaJKs, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post>Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition, with Supplements; enlarged, and corrected thronghout: 
With the Statutes of the last Sessisn and Lqal Decisioiw to liicfaaebnas Tena,. 14 and 16 
Victoria. Fcap. 8vo. Uto. 6d. doth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE m 1850 iar© 1961 f 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
practised in ucHriy evenr County in England. By James Caird, of Baldoon, Attricultarid 
Commissioner of The Time$i Author of ** High ranniO|( under Libexal CoTeaauts." Sro. 
14<. cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND: 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. BrW. B. 
Carpenter, M.D.. F.R.Si., P.G.S., Examiner iu^ Phjaialogy ia ^« UnWcBalty of Loadoa.. 
Witu numerous Engravings- on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter'b Article on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with Alterations rod AddltionB, fh>m **'nMlti*i Cyclopaedia of Anatomy 
and Phyriologfy . " Post 9ro . [/» yrtparalfoa . 

CATLOW.— POPULAB CONCHOLOGY; 

Or , the Shell Cabinet arranged : being aa Inttoduction to the modem System of Coachology; 
with n siceteh of the Natnial Historr of the Animals, an Aecnunt of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Dcscriptire List of the Famiilas. and (icaent. By Ague* Catlow. 
With 312 Woodcuts. Foolscap Svo. 10«. 6d. cloth . 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CAYLEY.— DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY.— THE VISION" OF 

HELL. I^Mtobtcd in the Original TeniuT RhTne. By C. B. CaHer, B.A. FooUcap 8vo. 
U, cloth. 

CECIL. — THE STUD FARM; OR, HINTS ON BREEDING 

HORSK8 FOR THS TURF, THB CHASE. AND THE ROAD. AddreMed to Breeders 
of Race Horsei and HanterR, Landed Proprietora, and eapeclally to Tenant Farmers. Br 
Cecil. With Frontispiece { uniform with Harry Uieover's Fruetkml a»n«mmm9him, ~ 
8«o. 5«. half*bound. 



FC19. 



CHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

THE RIVERS EUPH HATES AND TIGRIS, carried on by order of the Britiah riini— im. 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and ISST. By Lieut.-Col. Chesner, R.A. F R.8., Comnuuidar of the 
Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo., with a coloured Index Map, and aamcroas Plates 
and Woodcuts, 83*. cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, price II. lis. 6if. la case. 

*•* The entire wort vUl eon»t»t o/Four Volumett ropal See. en^ellUhed toitk NtnetW'm^mm 
Platea, hetidet pumerout Woodcut Illtutratiout, from Drawinga chie^f madm bm OMkcmrt 
employed in theSurvejft, 

CLISSOLD.— THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APO- 

CALYFSE, as derired from tlie MTritingsof the Hon. Emanuel Swedenbonr: illastrmted 
and confirmed by Ancient and Modern Authorities. Bt the Rev. Augustus Cussold, U.A.. 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 4 toIs. Two Guineas, cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New£dition,improred. Foolscap 8To.with2S Plates,7«. fid.cloth ; witheoloured Plates, 1 2«. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL; Comprising a complete Diographr of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
TVanslation of liis Epistles inserted in Clironoloncal order. F.dlted by the Rer. W. J. 
Conybeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rer. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. Ute Priucipnl of the Collegiate institution, UTerpool. With Bngrarings on Steel 
and Wood of the Principal Places Tisited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on 
the spot by W. H. Bartlett; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, etc. The 
Kir«t Volume : with Eigitteen Steel Plates, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcata 
4to.28f. cloth. 

•»• To form Two Volumea^ in course of publieation In about Twentg Parts, price 2s. eaek t 
of which Seventeen are now readff, 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising; General Patholoicy, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid StHictares, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approred FormulK of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II. Svo.Sf.cloih; and Parts X. to XV. 4«.6d.each. 



CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Bv Miss Julia Comer, Author of *< Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Illustrations engrared on Steel. Square fcap. 8to. &«. cloth. 

COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED 

HY THE ACKNOWLEDGED AND AUTHENTIC TEACHING OF K.ACH RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rer. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A.. of All Souls* College, Oxford » Vicar 
of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, London. 2 rols. 8to. 28f. cloth. 

CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. 
In One very large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Eiigravings on Wood, 
explanatory of the Principles. Machinery,and Constructions which come under tne IHrection 
of the Civil Engineer. 8ro. 'M. lis. M. cloth. 



^i 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science snd History of the Game. Illniitrftted with Diagnmi, aad enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of " l*rincipieii of Scientific BBtting,'' etc. With Two Kugt»» 
viuga on Steel ; oulform with Harrp meover'i Uuntiug Fitld. Fcap. Svo. 4«. hnll-boaud. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN: in Two Parts: the First Part bcingr Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Day of the Weelt, selected exclnslTely from the Boole of Cummou 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. Uy 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Hesidentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 2i«. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 31«. 6d, calf lettered ; 60«. morocco. 



R— ..♦-i^ /THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price I2t. cloth, 
fteparateiy -^thB DOMKSTIC LITURGY, price 10». M. cloth. 



DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary lu China; Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Houg^lMWg. Uvols. pobtSvo. with MafMt and 
Wood Engravings. [ImthepresM. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OKERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delaheche, F.R S. Directer-Genetal of the Geological Surrey of Ch« 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with aaay WoMi EagntiagB. 8vo. 18«. clatk. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henrv T. De U Beche, F.R Jl. etc., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Pabiished br Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of^U. M. Treasury. Svo.witb Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large 
Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. By A. De la 
Rive, of the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with nnmeroua Wood Engravings. '2 vola. 8vo. 

[/fi thtptett, 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistonn, of Deunibtouii. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-slmilea, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols, square crown 8vo. 2f. 8«. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of ** Letters to my Unknown Friends,*' **Twelve Years Ago,** *'Soroe 
Passages from Modern History," aiid ** Letters on Happiness." Second Edition* enlarged. 
18mo.2«.6tf. cloth. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.8.A. Secretary to the Royal 
CuumiHslon for Promoting the Fine Arts In connexion with the rebuilding of the Uousea uf 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

•«• To/. //. On tht Italian Praetiee of Oil Painting, it preparing for pHblieatinm, 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
aud the English Texts t including a Coueordaiiee to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-English and English-Greek. Second Edition, carefuUj revised t with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 4S«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be. 
tween the Original and the English Translations t with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Sf . 1S«. M. cloth; large paper, 41. 14«. 6^. 
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NEW WOBK8 AXD NEW EDITIONS 



EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK 

InTw* Parts. 

withUit* 

Hlitnn 

Breedln 

Flies and salmon Mr, 

Andrew Yowif . of lareriiUn*. MMugcr of tlie 

Foolioq^ 8to. inth coloured Platet, M*. doth. 



SALMON, 




EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGfLING: 

Temrhing Fir nsMnr, TVoninff, Bottom FUhiniTj and Salmon FliUnc. With Ae Mitnral 
HUtorjr of tUver Fish, and tne Iteit 



Edition, en 



tUver Fish, and the best Modes of CatehinK tkns. By Bphemens. 
Urged and improved. PoolKap Svo. with Wood Xiign>rliigB» 9f. datk* 



Mc 



ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Inclndinf Sscmrslons Northwards^ dowa the Oi>i, t» die Polar GIiclfl«. Hid 

to the Chinese Frontier. Bf Adotak Xrman. 'Rraaslated by W. D. C*«le]r, ■•«. — thnr of 

'*The History of Haritime and InUnd Discovery.** 3 toIs. 8to. with Mar* U«> M. clMk. 



FORBES— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Jonraals of Two Missions to the King of Dahoasey, aad Rerfdaac* »t kia Capital 
in the Tears IS«I aad laSD. By Fiwleriek B. Forbes, CoauHwdcr, R.N.9 ? A.6.S ; AmdKir 
of ** Five Years in China.** and *« Six Months in the AfHean Blockade.** With 10 Plates 
printed in colours, and Wood KngraTings. 2 toIs. post 8to. Sit. cloth. 



FORESTER AND BIDDULPH^ NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Ranblea among the Fields aad nords of thm Ceatial aad Wsi tar a D i s te icto ; 
and including Remarlcs on its Political, Miiftary, Ecclesiastical, and Sadal Oig an l aa ii oa. 
Bv Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Uenteaaat M. S. Biddulph, 
Hoyal Artillery. With a coloured Map, Wood Engrarings, and 10 coloored Platea from 
Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. 18«. cloth. 



FOSS.-.THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Ldres, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with theConru at West- 
miuster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.8.A.t of the luaer Taaspla. 
Vols. I. II. HI. Mul IV, 9vo. 60s. aoth. 



FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

I U Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. Sto1s.8to. 2l«. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its Social Belstlons and Rerelatioin. By John Francis. 3-vob.9ro.aHiu dadi. 

FRANCIS. — CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE By John Francis. Second Edition. 8to. 12*. ctoth. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Clnb. Sdlted 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Uniform with ThotHMon'$ Seoiont illustrated bg tht Ktthing Cluh. 
Squarfe crown 8ro. 2U. cloth : or 36f . bound in morocco, by Hayda/. 



GOSSE.— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. Gosse, Esq. Author of •'The Birds of Jamaica,*' ** Fbpttlar British Omitholotgy,** 
etc.^With coloured Plates. Post 8to. 14j. doth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By 6w F. Grabatn, VewKdkiaa, re> 
vised and improred. Foolscap Srow 6*. cloth. 






M ' I > I 'I ' "i 
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GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKE.TCHES? 

Uiustratinfi^ boom Meiiu»nU»le Kventa and Epochi, from aj>- 1400 to a.d. I54ft. Bjr tbe Rer. 
John Hampden Gwmej, IflT.A., Rector of St. Mmxj% Mary-le-bone. Fcay. 8to. Jm, 6d. doth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPJia)IA OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. lUastrated with more than 
One Tliousand BnipFaTlilin on Woed, from Ueai|rns by J. S. GMrik. Second Kdltion, with 
Supplemental View- ol the S ym m i'try and Stability of Gothic Arehitectvre t Conprising 
opwards of Kigbty additional woodcuts. 8vo. 62«. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT. CMBpiiaing s View of the. Symmeter and Sti^ilitr of GotUe ikrchiteenwr} 
Addenda ta the Glouary ; and! an hides to the entire Worlt. witii u|fwards of Eighty 
Woodcuts. 8m.. 6$.. doth. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FiFTV-TllRRBr MAPS (slve SD in. 1»y 76 in.), withthe Divisivna aad Bomndwles caiefnlly 
coloured ; and an AJpbnoeticat Indea of all the Namea eontained kt t^ Afans, with their 
Latitude and Eeafflende. An entirehr New Edition, corrected tiuoufhoat from t^e best 
and nuMt re««rt Andioritlea i with aU- tfaftRailwaya fadd down, aad oMny of the Map* re- 
drawn and re-enprared. Colombier4to. &l, 5a. half-bound in ruaain.. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, ANI> PflESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGU9H LANSIFaGB. By the Rer. M^Harrisoa, MJl., late 
Fellow of Queen *» Ceilegt, Oziord. Post 9n. 8t. M. clotlr. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Htenrer, Author of **SlnbIe Talk and TUile Talk; or. Spectacles for Toung 
NportsmeH.** VTith TWo Hates^one repfcacutiug *«The Right Sort;" the other, "The 
WVong Sort.** Fcap. Svo^. or. naif- bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacle* for Young 
Sportsmen-'* With 3 PSstes, one Mpreaenttng** Going like VCuriimen ;" the other, **Goiug 
like Muffs.'* Foolscap 8ro<. 6«k half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSF.S AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Cboire of a Horse for lue more 
thanfbrshow. By Harry Hieover, Author of** SUbleTalk and Table Talk." Witl^ 3 Plates, 
one represeirtini: '*A pretty good sort for most purposes;'* the other, *«*8aythex' » bad 
sort for any purpose.*^ k'odlscap 8vu. 5$, half-bound. , , 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Prnctical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieorer, Author of 
*' Stable Taik and Tabke Talk ; or, Specudes for Young Sportsaien.'* With a Portrait of 
the Author on his fkronrlle Horse ** Harlequin.'^ 2d Edition. EboUcap Sro. 5«. hall-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieorer. NevEditioiu StoU. 
SfO. with Porlrail«24i. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improrcd ; with Eighty-five I'lates and Woodcuts, by Adiard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C . Varley , Dickes, etc. 8ro. 21«. dotU. 

HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Conuining Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, Military, NaTal, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time : 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together with the Soreieigna of 
Europe, from the Foundation of -their respective States ; tlie Peerage of England and of 
Great Britain ; and nnmerona other Lists. Being a New Edition, iropr«t«d and continued, 
of B£ATSON*S POLITIC AJL INDEX. By Joseph Hayda^ CompHer of **The Dictionary 
of Dates," and •tlssrWwks'. Sro. 25*. halfc-bound. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

Br i^ir John F. \V. Henchel, Bart. etc. New Edition; with PUtes uid EugrsTinn on Wood. 
8vo. Itto. clutii. 



■* i 



HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

Witli • Glance at Bad Habits. By PiyttyS^. <«Muinenniaketlie Maa." NewEditioa, 
rerised (witli Additions) byaLadjofRank. PoolarapSTO.St.M.clotk. 



HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIMR. Br Henrjr Richard Lord Holland. Edited by bis Son. Henry Edwurd Lrf>rd Hollaod. 
Vol. I. post 8to. 9«. id. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

BEMINI8CE>7CBS. By Henry Rirhard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intri^es in Foreiirn Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship's Obsenration. Kdited by his Son, Henry Edward L«td HoUmnd. 
With Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post 8ro. 10«. M. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D.. F.R.S., etc.. Fellow nf the Royal Celine of Phroidans ; PbysU 
ciaii Extrnordinary to the Qaeen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Uij(hness Priuce 
Albert. 8ro. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY; A Course uf Lecturer on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter 
Far()uhar Hoolc, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Liacoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. doth. 

HOOKER— KEW GARDENS: 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botinic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.ll. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition} with uumerons Wood- 
Engraving's. I6uio. price Ctf. sewed. 



HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprisiuir the Phicuogamous or Flowerinir PlantH, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 
with Additions and Corrections, ami numerous Fiirnres.'illustrative of the Umbelliferous 

ni...... ..1.- /I :>. nl...... ..l- n • *^_ r..... R.. Ui. tXT i U^^l,-_ v n . 



Plnnts, tlie Composite PlaiitH. the Grasses, aud tne Ferns. 

and L.S. etc., and G. A. VV'alker Aniott, LL.I). F.L.S. and n.<7. r.u.i ncKms i-roreaasor 
of Botnnv in the Univerkity of Glasgow. 12mo. with Vi Plates, 14s. cloth; or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21«. 



By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.A. 
R.S. F.d.: Regius Profeaasor 



HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. NewKdition, revised 
and corrected ; with Maps and Fac-simlles. 5 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3s. cloth ; or 5/. bound in calf. 



HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 




9$. boards. 



HOWITT.— THE CHH.DREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Origii 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo.6«. cloth. 



HOWITT.— THE BOYS COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Countrv Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Chifdren in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
•* The Rural Life of England," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 



^^* 
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HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old HalU, Battle-Fields. ftnd Scenes iUnstntiTe of Striking PMSBve* in Eniflish HiatoiyAnd 
Poetiy. By V^Uliun Uowitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium bro. Sla. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chieflr in the Counties of DUBHAM imd NORTHUMBERLAND, with ■ 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 hig^hly-finished Woodcuts, from Diawingi 
made on the spot. Medium 8ro. 31«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Rditiou, corrected and revised. With Engravingt on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams } uniform with yUits to Hemarkable Placet. Medium 8to. 21 j. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J.C. Hudson, Esq., late of the Leiracr Duty Office. London t author of ** Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," aud **The Parent's hand-Book.*^ New Edition. Foolscap 8TO.««.cloth. 



HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particnlariywith reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 yict. 
c. 36. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribntion of Per> 
Bonal Estate in the case of Intestacy : with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J.C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap.Svo.St.Gif. cloth. 

*•* Tkeahove Tmo Worktmajfbetadin Out Folmtmf, price 7$. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6«. cloth: or in 2 vols. 8«. 6tf. each cloth; 2«. 6if. each 
sewed. 



BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe.' TranslMed, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. 3«. td. each cloth ; 2«. 6if. 
each sewed: or in post 8vo. price I2«. each. Vol. III. Part I. post %vo. %$. cloth: or in 
I6mn. 'it, &d. sewed { 3«. 6tf. cloth. Part II.jSto. post 7'* cloth; and in 16mo. 8«. sewed, or 
4t. cloth. 



SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE." 

A Clasbified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Dest-riptious, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an elabonitely illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in rerr massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The 
Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square 
postSro. price One Guiuea. 



MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Art*. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Relurmed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
AutriistineH ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits; 
and the Older of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and s4 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vu. 261. cloth. 



MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martvrs. First Series. Containing, Let^ends of the 
Angela Hnd Archangels; the EvaugeliRts and Apostles; the Greek and J^atin Fathers ; the 
Maj^dalene; the Pittron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishopji; the 
Hermits; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Voiumc 
fur the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crowu 8vo. iHt. cloth. 
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MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

A« reareiented in the Fine ArU. Fenufaic the Tano mmd emmelmdimg tiuTss of Smered 
and Ltgmdmrw Art, Bv Mrs. JaaM«<m, Astlinr of **Chan<:teristice of Women.*' etc. 
Witli Etchings Dy the Author, and EngniTiugi ou Wood. Bqasre crown Sro. 
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JEFFREY (LORD).--CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

RRVIRW. Br Francis Jeffrey, late Oneof the Judges in the Court of Session in ScoUnnd. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8ro. 42$. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR^S ENTIRE l^ORKS: 

with the Life by Bishop Heber. Reviiird and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Kdeo, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, in Ten Volumes. VoLu 11. to IX. 8ro. ptice Half-». 
Guinea each. 

««• The First r»lmme (hut the kut in order q/ p«bIiGatioa}« wUl ttmUtht BUMtgt ffttker^t 
Life of Jeremy Tailor ^ extended bp the Editor. 

irol. X. i« im tkeprng. 

READINGS FOR EYEEY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled froM the Writiacs of Btehoo Jeremv X^dor. By tlw Aittor flf "Amy Heribert.*' 
**TheChUd'sflrUHisUkry«f&oafte,^'-ete. l!«Mp.«v«.Jia.cloCk. 



JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Forming a complete General Gazetteer 
of the World. Or Alexander ILeith Jobasteu, F.B.8JS. F.R^iS. f .G.S.; Creognpiker at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to HerSb^leetyi Author «f ^The Phyeioai Atlas of Katnrul Phe- 
nomena.^* lu Oue Volume of 1,440 ytges, coemMng naarir Fifty T hea sMid Vmbo* of 
Fiacos. %fo. 8(is. oloth.| or Msmigly hdf'bouiid in svssIsl, wUh^MdUc baok« jnioe 4i«. 
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KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of tlte Nocman CosiqpWBt. Jlr Joha 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vois. 8ro. 26«. cioth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO EKTO- 

MOLOGT; or^ Elements of the Natural History of Insects i -eampriciDg an aeconnt of 

noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. Bv W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L..S. 
Rector of Darham; and VV. Spence, Esq., F.R.S.& L.S. KewEdition, enlarged. StoIs. 
8to. 31«. Gd, cloth. 



L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITU ELIZABETH 

I.ANDONi Comprising the IMPBOVISATAICE, the VJ^'ETIAN BRACELET, the 
GULDEN Vroier, the TROUBADOUR, and other Peetiml Bemaias. New Edition, 
nuiform %vith Moore's Sonj^, Bnllain, and Sacred Son^; with 2 Vignettes l»j Ricliard 
Dujle. 2to18. 16mo. 10«. cloth i morocco, 21«. 

LAING.— NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

OF DENMARK ANO THE DTJCHIES OF MOLSTEIN AND SLEBWICK. By««aninel 
Laittg, Esq., Author of «' Journal of a Residence in Norway,** **A Tour in Sweden,** 
♦• Notes of « TVaTriler,*'. etc. [/« <** preu . 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCLA.L AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 J being the Second 
Series of "Notes of a Traveller." By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of •* A Journal of aResi- 
denre in Norway," the Translation of *' The HeimskElngia,*' and of " Notes of a Trareiler 
on the Social and P<^tical State of France, Prussia," ete. 8to. 14«. clotlu 

LARDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 

1851. Reviewed by Dr. Lardner, Michel Cheraller, John Lemoinne, aad Hector Berlios. 
8ro. [Nearljf readp. 
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The mmpiai* 8eH0$*» mp r i§0» U^fatUwhig Wwrtt t— 

88. Lurdnei^a Geometiy 
34. Lardoer on Heat) . 



LARDNEE'S CABINET CYCLOPJEDIA. 

Tbe Cabinet Ov^»pa4la of iUatorjr, Mognv^* Utemture, the Arts and Scleiiees, Natural 
HitUuj, mad Atauafaetturea. CooijKiBiiiff a Series of Original Works Uj Sir JoIm Uerschel, 
Sir Jamos Mackiutostv* Aobert tiouthejr. Sir DmM BreeNrter, Thoaias Kci^rlitky, John 
Fortter, 8ir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Bishop Thirl wall, the Rev . G. R. Gleiir, J. C. L. 
Sismondi, John Phillips, F.R.8., G.8., and other eminent Writers. 182 rols. fcap. 8to. 
with Vignette Titles, price Nimctrkn GvmmAs, cl*>th<— The woflu eepaiateljr^ in tieti or 
Series* price Thkmb €eiu<uroa and HixrmHcB each Volnme. 



. 1 Tol. 8t. 6tf . 

. 1 Tol. ' 3«. 6d. 

M. Lardiier'e Hydvottatiea end 

Pneonatles . . . Ivol. Se.M. 

36. Lardneraod Walker's Elee- 

tridty and Magnetism* 3 rols. 7m. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

C««mtenay'sJLiiie« atlhi- 

tigh Statesmen « 7 vols. Itib Htf. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace* and 

Bell's Ulstonr of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 35«. 

39. MoBt|MnnerT«nd (Bh^ejr's 

£ndneiit 1 taiiaa,i$paaiek, 

•ud Portngneae AvllMnSfS vela. 10«. 6d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. I0«. 6d. 

41. ^licolas's Chronology of 

iiiMorr .... 1 «roU S«. W. 

42. PUlliiM* Tveatlaa aaQ—» 

lug7 .... 2to1s. St.6d. 

43. Powell's History of Natoral 

Philosophy . . . 1 Tol. 3«. 6d. 

4L Porter^ Tbeatise oa the • 

MaunfactonofSUk . ItoL 8i.6tf. 

45. Porter's MannfactBM of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 2$.6d. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 3«. 6d. 

47. ScaftC's MMotf of Coot- 

laod .... 2 vols. 7'. 

48. Sbellev'e livea of bslneiit 

Fsmck Authors . . Sv«ls. 7«. 

49. Shnekard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 vol. 3«. 6tf. 

50. SiMtthev'a Uvea of BidUsh 

Adnunda ... 5 vob. 17*. M. 

51. fHebbin^aC1rarehVialory,2vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 7<. 

53. Swalnaon*! DIseonrM on 

Katnml History . . l-nA. t$.6d. 

64. Swsinson's Natural His- 
torv and Claasiicttden of 
Amaials .. . . 1vol. Ss.e^f. 

tt. 8wabiaoB*« JBaUte m4 In- 

stincts of Animals . 1 vol. Zs. 6d. 

56. SwainsOB*! Birds . . 2 vols. 7«. 

£7. Swi^uon's FiehfBeptUei, 

etc. . . « . 2v«ds. 7«> 

58. SwaiiMon*«-Qaadnipeds . 1 vol. 3f.6tf. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . .1vol. Z».Gd. 

60. Swainson's Anhnals in Me- 

aageries « . . 1vol. Z$.(id. 

81 . Swaioaon's Taxidemy Mid 

BlbUography . 1 vol. U.Cd. 

62. Tbiriwall's Hlavury of 

Gteece . . . . 8 vols. 28s. 



1. Bell's History of Russia . Svdls. Mte.M. 

2. Bell's Livesof British PoeU,S vols. 7«* 

3. Brewater^« Optics . . 1vol. ii.6d, 

4. Co(dey's Maritime and In- 

laan Discovery . . 8 vols. KW. fid. 

5. Crowe's History of France, 3 vols. 10«. Gd. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities* 1 vol. 3«. fid. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 3ji. 6id. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Ilomau Empire . . 2 vols. 7». 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1 vol. '8s. 6d. 

M. Donovan^ Po me rt k Soo- 

nomy .... 8 vole. 7*. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tugal .... 5 vols. 17'. 6d. 

UL 9aaham*s Hktuy of De»- 
mark* Sweden* and tiat- 
way .... 8«ola. 10s.-6d. 

13. Dunham's History of Po- 

land .... 1vol. 8«. 64f. 

14. Dunham's Germanic fim- 

pire .... S-nds. lOs.^d. 

15. Dunham's Europe diackig 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham's British Drama. 

tists .... 2 vols. 7«. 

17. Dunham's lives of Early 

Writete ofGrealSritaiB, 1 vol. ta.'UI. 

18. Fergus's Historf «f the 

United States . . 2 vols. 7«. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Antiquities . .2 vols. 7*. 

20. Fenter's Lives of the 

Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . Svols. 17*.<S</. 

21. Cleg's Lives of MUitary 

Commanders . . 3 vols. 10«. 6d. 

22. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands ... 1 vol. Z$.td. 

23. Henslow'ii Botany . . 1vol. S«.6d. 

24. Hcrsch^s Astronomy . 1vol. Ss.6d. 

23. HerscheTs Dlscomse on 

Natural Philosophy . 1vol. 3a. 6d. 

26. History of Rome . . 2 vols. 7». 

27. History of SwiUerland . iv«d. 8«.6d. 

;!8. HolUad's Tre^hw iM tlw 

Manufaetmes is MeftaC JmU. lOkfitf. 

29. James's lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . 5 vols. 17<.6ir. 

30. Cater and Laidner'e Me- 

chanics . ^ .1 vol. 3i. 6d. 

81. ICeightley's . OMiUes of 

History .... I t«L 8«..6d. 

32.Lsrdnei^sAxtthmetic . 1vol. 8«.6d. 
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NEW W0SK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



LATHA^L— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lrcturea un Snbjectg connected with Clinical Medicine ; coaprislnf EMeeaaes of the Heart. 
hy P. M. L^tbun, M.D. Phjrviciui iUtnordiniiry to tlu Qaeent and late Fkjai«Jaia to St. 
Bartitolomew's Uocpital. New Edition. S vols. Umo. Ifit. elotk. 



LEE.— ELEMENTS OF 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 



NATURAL HISTORY; OR, 

For tlie Uaa of Schools and Yoauf Persona t 



the Priucipimof Ciasslieatiou,iaterspers«4 vlth aauiny and instmctiTe Account* of the 
most remarkshle Aaiiaak. By Mrs. R. ~ 



naaieroiis additioaal W a ei cat i. 



Lae. New Edition, 
FooUcap 9ro, "!$. M. cloth. 



FIRST 

coospriaiag 

unu of the 

rerited aad enlarged { with 



LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

Bt the Authoress of '* Letters to My Unknown Friends,*' "Twelve Years A^, a Tale/ 
*' Some Passages from Modern History,** and ** Diadpiine.** Foolscap 8to. 6a. cloth. 



LETTERS TO MY UNKNOTV^N FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. TUsA Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

tINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

BvProf.J. Undley, Ph.D.,F.R.S.L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and nanaeroiia 
Atlditions. 3 vols. 8to. with Six Plates and nnmeroaa Woodcuts, S4«. doth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION and MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considered with a View to their general Reriaion aad Consolidation; alao* an 
Inquirylnto the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8to.7<>M. cloth. 

LIN WOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Kive, Florileirium e laaibns poetlcis diversonun Oxoniensium GrKcis et Latinisdecerptnm. 
Curante Gulielmo Liawood, H.A. Adis Christi Alummo. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 



LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and MiniMtrr: with a particular reference to the Controrerar on 
tbe iiubjei-t between Romanists and Ifrotestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur IJtton, M .A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
8vo.lG«. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 



On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. 
tiou. Foolscap 8to. Si. 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Beinif a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Gniden iu each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
nhort account, in each Mouth, of the Quadrupt-ds, Birds, and Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. LoudoA. 16mo. with numerous Wood Kngrarings, 7'* 6<'« cloth. 

LOUDON— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Knjov aCountry Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, authorof '^Gardeningfor 
Ladies,'' etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., wi'th Plate and Woodcuts, 7<. 6if. cloth . 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, BailifT«, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping', Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometrv, Mechanics, Land-Surreying, LeTellinr, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing.'and isometrlcalProjection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With aPortrait of Mr.Luuduu,aud aMcmuir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood EugraTinirs, 
7».6rf. cloth. 
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PUBLISHED BY MBSSBS. LONGMAN AND Co. If 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arioretum *( PrMtic*tum Britmnniemm abridged : containing tlie Hardjr Trees 
and Shrubi of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, ■dentificalljr andpopolarly described i 
with their Propagation, Calture* and Uses in the Arts. With about 2,000 EngraTlngs on 
Wood. 8to. it. iO«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJEDU OF GARDENING: 

Comprising the Theorr and Practice of Horticnltare, Floricaltttre, Arboricnltore, and 
Laudscape Gardening t inclnding all the latest Improrements ; a General Historj of Garden- 
ing in aft Countries; and a Statistical ^ew of its Present Sute ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. Bjr J> C. London, F.L.S. H.S., etc. Illustrated with 
manr hundred EnnaTings on^Vood bjr Brsnston. New Edition, coxtected and improved 
by Mrs. Loudon. §to. fiO«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP-EDLA. OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Edition } with upwards of 1,1(M Engravings on Wood by Branston. 8vo. 3/. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into,Great Britain 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in dower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it whichis useful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. TheSpecific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, connected 
throughout and brought down to the year 18S2, by Mrs. Loudon. £/» the pr9t$. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, ViUas, 
Farm Houses. Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. t with the 
requisite Fittings*up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and apprrariate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery t each Design accompanied by Analytical and Cfritical Remarks. By J.C.Loudon, 
F.L.S. etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. With more than 2/NX) Engravings on 



LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all tHk Plants indigenous to, cultivated In, or introduced into Britidn. An 
entirely New Edition corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants down to March, 1830 1 and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. 
Loudon } assisted by W. H. Baxter and David Wooster. 8ro. 31«. 64, doth. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered Bridsh Species, 
and all tne kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a new General 
Index to the whole work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. 
London. 8vo. 14*. cloth. 



LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comprehending the Relations between Landloul and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases ; of Farm Buildings, EnclosureSf^aius, Embankments, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. Br David Ifl^ Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of *• Elements of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8vo. witVVnerous Wood Engravings, 
21«. cloth. 



LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm . Bv Darid Low, Esq . F.R.S.E . , Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition} with an entirely new set of above 900 Woodcuts. 
8vo.21«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. By Thomas Bablngton Macaulay. New Edition. YoU. I. 
and II. 8vo. S2<. cloth. 
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18 NEW WOBXS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THS RDI>rBUIlGH REVIEW. B7 ThomiM BaUnRton MmcmUiir. Kew 
Edition, complete in One Volanw t with Portndt lir E. U. Eddlt, engnrred la Una brG. W. 
Grntbrnek, and Tlnette. 8qaaz« crown Sro. 2u. cloth; 90$. cmf extern, by HBrdar. 
-Or (Sixth Edition) In I TDl8.»ro.Se«. cloth. ' ' 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With IvnT and Ton Akmasa. By Thomaa Bablngton Macaulajr. Now Bdltlon. ISmo. 
4«.M.doch; ukOtocco,lO$.9d.(^ioum4bff Bmfdm§). 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

^\1th namerous lUiutrationB, Original and from the Antique, drama on ^"ood hy Georc e 
Scharf, Jan. and engnred by Samuel Willianu. Ne«r Edition. Fcap. 4to. Sl«. boards; 
morocco, 42«. {toumdkp Uajfdag). 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

IJEONAADO DA YINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Looiaa Xacdo&ald. Fcap. 8ro. 

6«. cloth. 

MACKAY. — THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE 

ENGLISH LAKES: A Sammer Ramble. Br Charles Mnchsr, Saq. LL.D., Avtbor of 
*' The Salamandrine,** etr. With beaatifal Wood Engrmrlngs horn Original Skatehea. A 
New and cheaper BdltUm, wMi additional lUnstnttoiM. Post 8? o. 7a. W. doA. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Includinir his Contributions to The KDI>fBURGH REVIKW. A New Edition, complete 
in One volume ; with Portrait enirraTed in line by W. Grcatbach, and Vigaette. Sanara 
crown Sro. 21s. cloth} or 'J0». calf-eztia by Hayday. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the Tariooa Conatrles, Places, and Priadpol Natural 
O bjects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with Stat lam Mam. New 
Edition, corrected and iu part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 thiclc toIb. Sro. 63«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCR-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL. AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION 
Illnstraled with Maps and Plans, by J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New EdlHoa (IBW), cor-* 
recteU, enlarged, sad Improved i Including a New Supplement. Sro. Ma. cloth; or 664. 
strongly half-bound in russla. 

••• THE NEW SUPPI£MENT suif ht hmdnrmmttlf, priet 4s. Gd. SMsarf. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exbibitinir its Extent, Phvsical Capacities, Popolatioa 
Industry, and Ciril and Religions luatitations. By J. R. M'Culloch,. Esf. 8d JUlttoa' 
correetedfealarged, and greatly improved. Sthldt vols. Sro. 42«. cloth. ' 

MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. Ky>J R 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1862), corrected, enlarged, and Improred. Sro. ist.* 
cloth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTAKCES 

WHICH DRUEEMINS THR rate of wages and the CONDITION OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcap. Sro. 3#.6rf.Uatlu "' ^*** 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primltire Church of Rome, Olustrated br Its Sepulchnil Kcaalna 
ByChariesMaMaad. New Edition, reTifled; with namerous Woodcuti. firo. l4«.«lMh. 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATiONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

la which the Eleiiieala«f thatSdence am fmrnlOuij KspWued and Ul««ts«t«d kj bmeri- 
menu. VrJaaeMawafc. KMrliUtfau««e<»nnttad. t-ToU.fo«lacav.aMw.M».«l«lk. 
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MARCET.--CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

fn which At Xlaments of that Soleaca are fHtUiaai; asi 
Bdltioa« reriscd aud calaised. WoaimBmp 8*o.7'««6dL cdboll 



In which tlie Xlaments of that Soteoca are fHtUiaaL; as^aiaMk, BjrT— Mawraf. New 



MAlfcCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL rEHOSOYEY. 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre* '. 
hension of Young Persons. By Jane Marcet. New£dition,enlarB^ed and corrected. Fcap. \ 
8to. with 23 Plates, 10«. 6d. cloth. * 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE FHYSIO- \\ 

1/I6Y( cemprdMndtoff the Blaments of Botany, with their ^ppUcatloa to AcrleoUure, 
By Jam Marcet. New Bdition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four FUtes. 9a. «lttth. 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Harcot. New SdUlon reviaed and corrected. Foolaeap Svo. with eelowred Map 
•hew»i; the comparadkMAkitude el Masstaini, 5«. <tf. cUth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Yoonf People. By Captain Manyat, C.B.Mitlior 
of **Peter Simple.** etc. ANew BdiHoa. tooi^te in Two VMumes t with nnmerona Wood 
XoffraTinics. 2 voii. fcap^.8«e • ia». sloth. 



MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNIMEfeED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat. < 
Aeady," etc. 2 vols, f ciq^. 8to. 12«. cloth. 



YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B., author of ''Peter Simple," '<Maaterman 

" f.clo " 



MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Yonnf PaopI*. Utf Caftan Mwrrjrat, CLB»»MMk«r of 
** Peter Simple/' **MastermanReady/'etc. 2 toIs. fcap. 8to.12«. cloth. 



MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CAN.^A. 

Written for Yoang Foozle. By CUtptnte Maamt, C.B., authov of •*P«t«r Simple,^ 
** Masterman Rsady,^ ote. New Edition. Fei^.Svo. with two flfautrations,7*. M. cloth. 



MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREA- 

SURYs A New and Popular EneyeloMsdia of Scionce an* the B«ilos Lottraa.; iMlndtee all 
Branches of Science, and every Subject connected with UteratswoaMd Art. Tlio whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir* 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of 
convenient Reference to the more initrocted. BySeaaueLMaander. NowEdkiMi. Foif. 
8vo. 10«. cloth i bound in roan, ISl. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal Historr, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of cverv principal Nattott that«nala; 4«««loplM dMfar mlao, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Uwraeter of thalr retpective 
lahabitaata, their B<dlflaa,ManBaca,aBdC«ataau,«te. etc. N*irCAti«t. Jo9iae»§SYO. 
lOs.elotlii bonndinfOHi* lit. 



MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular DicUonary of Animated Nature t in which the Zooloiricai Cluumcteristici that 
distingaish the different Classes .Genera, and Species are combined wit h avariatv of intaaeat- 
ing IidoHMtlaei lUvatrative of liie Hah^ lMtl»«le««ad General Beenoaiy of the AnInMl 
Kfiijdom. TowhlehaMadded,aa|41*bnaorPnaftk»lTknkieymytaad«QlaaaarinlAfFeAdix, 
■■fisBMie* with HO Bncnrrlniti on Woed» (nun Diaiwlnii* sMde ■■pieaeir for lUe Woric. 
Mew MMen. F«ap. 8vo . 10«. cloth } bound In roan, 12t. 



NEW WOBKS iWD SEW EDITIONS 



MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

UmAax TowDj in Ihfl UdLIf d Slivr^cH i tAnUilDiu Bf ib« GescnL FaH-O^BceiLLt at 

mttioBmrjiAbttnct bITU Acta i laltitu ud Olhtl' T^lai : Formi oX Bptalajkrr AddrcM i 
We(K^»udUcuBru. Hew RdiaDB,nTlit«lhT«gliqiiiand^«Llj-(iiiluiEed. FnDbnp 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

C«BllU9fvr>taiwdn, HkitchaEt add tHtf Nollcrt&rBbqieLl.moRDllBeDl F«r»u oTlll 
Af« udNaUoaMj (rom ibcEwUtal PBrlodof Ulalorr ;faTBlDr B Dflwvul eoHplMa THe' 
lls_iT>r Uslnnil Bloinrbr- A Nt« uij unfiJIjriTliEdEdlllini lomeiij (kisuk- 
•■I. ud tiuided bi Ikt IcuodHlion ol sbneniiu iddlUonBl LIni. toalMimf Srs. It,, 



MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 



MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 



MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS. BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 




MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

lUnstnted hj D. MacUte, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Desirat, and the 
whole of the Letter-press enffraved on Steel, bf F. P. Beclcer. Soper royal 8to. Slt.M. 
cloth ; bonad in morocco, hj Hajdaj, tl. 12«. 6d. 

*•* The Orif^nal Edition^ in imperial B»o. 63i. leoriff ; mereceo, Ijr Haydap, At, 14f. 6'./ 
Proo/a, 61. 6$. boardtt—tMy $till be had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in ibe with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulaj's Lojrt of Ancient 
Rvme. With the Autobioi;raphical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlcs, and a Vignette br D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. bt. cloth ; 13«. td. bound In 
smooth morocco, bj Bajdaj.— Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates hj WesUU, 10«. 6d, 
cloth; or 14«. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 hlg^hlf finished Steel Plates, from Designs by Corhould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraTed under the superintendence of the Ute Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
size with Thomson's Seatons and Goldsmith's PoemSt illustrated bj the Etching Club, 
Square crown 8to. 15«. cloth ; morocco, 28«. 

*•* A few copies of the Original Bditionf in ropal 8vo. price One Ouinea,— stilt remain, 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bjthe ReT.H.Mosele7,M. A., Professor of Natural PMlosophvand Astronomy in King's 
College, London; Author of *' The Mechanical Principles oi Engineexing and Arcbltec* 
ture.'* New Edition. Fcap.Sro. with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rot. H. Moselej, M.A. F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy In King's College, London; and author of **IUns* 
trationsof Practical Mechanics. 8ro.with WoodcutsandDiagrams,l/.4«.cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESLA.STICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern^ Translated, with copious Notes, hr James Mnrdoek, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, bj the ReT.Henry Soames, M.A. 4 toIs.Sto. 48«. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKRATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Bf WiUiam Mure«M.P., of CaldweU. StoIs. 
8to. 38s. cloth. 



MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP^DDL OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social 



the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
of each Country, and the Industry. Com* 
State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood EngmvUigs. 
8vo. 3/. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Rrskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Klrton, Suffolk ; Author of ** The Closing 
Scene." Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Brakine Neale, M.A., Rector of Klrton, Suffolk; author of •*The Cloaing 
Scene.'' With Wood Engravings. Fcap.8vo.7«< cloth. 
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NEW WOUKS avw NI£W editioks 



NE ALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

(2r. CbritllMltjr hmI iBtdaUtycoatrMtad !• tha LMt Himh af mmarioMa Pvtmm^ B7 the 
"""'■"*""'' — - - ^^ ^^ 



m«v. Knkinc Ntalc. H.A.,SeeMir af KlrtM, Saflolk. Wotp BdlllMa «f U« 
BMoad 8«ii«. 3*olB.rnp.8vo.Ulc.alaikt or 



NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

KdUioB. 8T0. 12i. cloth. ^^ 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LRAVRS FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL. Bv Umt. SkOTnd OBbor*, ILH ., 
Commandlnfr H.M-S.V. Pioneer, in the Ute RzpeiUtioB, IRkO-Al* ander Capt. AasHnB to 
rescue Sir Jolu Fnaklin. With Map and Four cukiar«d PUUa. Pott Srn. 

i:ArMr4r«««%. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Srnln af Poems. B7 Mary Anne Bacon. Whh IHaairatliHia nf BInU, dealgadd hr 

E. L. Bateman, and ezecnted in iUuminatcd printinf bjr OweaJonea. TTnirona wlta 



Flowen mnd their Kiuired Thomrktu and Fn^t$ fnm tkt Omrdwm mnd the FieiM. lapa- 
rial dvo. Sl«. M. elcgnntly bound la calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KI17DRED 



THOUGHTS t A Series of Stanza*. B7 Mary Aane Bacaa, AaMnr af *n Wf a* TlMMwhta.** 
Witli licanUfBl lUustrationt of Flowers, designed sod pdattd is Coloafa ojr Owea Joaaa. 
Iapaslal8*o. Uc M. elatpuitiy boaad la calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. AttortesorStanaa. ByMary Anae Bacoa, Aaihor or«*WlBfHTlui«irhta.'* With 
bautUnI IllartratlOBs of Flndt, dealfncd aad priaud 1b Ooloata by Ovaii Jo«c«. laspc- 
rial 8to. 81«. %4. elegaatlj bonad In calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OP THK INYE1ITBBRATK ANIMALS, delhreicd at tim Royal 
Collcfv of MancoBs la IMS. B7 Riehnd Oiran, F.R.8. Haatarlan Pro fesao rto the CoDcgv. 
Frcim Notes tfiieu bf WlUlam White Cooper, M.R.C.8. and revised by Profeaaor Oirea. 
With Glossary aud Index. New Edition, corrected. 8to. with WoodcaU. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYS10I/)0Y of the VRRTEBRATR ANIMALS, delirercd at the Royal CoUen 
of Snrveons in 18M and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.B J$. Hanterlaa Professor to the Col- 
kge. U 3 vob. Th« Hrst Velame } withuawiwaa Woodnta. Sto. 14s. dath. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE AVORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THK COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL t With M. VUlemaln's Kaaay on 
Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist, pretaed to the rroviaetal Utten$ Wkm4 tkm 
MUetUannmt WrMmg; Thomght$ e« Mtllgltn, and £mU*nee» 0/ Ckrhtimmitwj re- 
arraaeed, with latfe Additions, from the French Rdttlon of Moiis. P. F^H^e. Sfcwlw 
trmasLied from the French, witfa Memolx, iBtrodaeiioas to the varloaa Woriu, Bdltorisil 
IVoies* aad i^pendlcca, by George Pcarce, Esq. 8 toU. poat Sto. with Pertrait, Sb. €d. 
cloth. 

*•* The Three rotume$ may be hadtepmrately^ atfaUowt t— 

Vol. 1.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LRTTERSi with M. VUbmaln's Essay on Paaeal 
prefixed, aad a new Memoir. Post 8ro. Portrait, 8s. 6«f. eloth. 

Vol. II.-PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND BVIDfrNCRS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, wiih Additions from urig^ual MSS.: from M. Faugtee's Edition. Post 8vo. 
8t. 64. dotli. 

Vol.III.-PASrAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRmNQR, CORRESPONDENCE. DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. firom M. Faaftee'a BdMoa. Poat 8to. 8«. M.cloth. 



publisbbd: \VX M18SJI8. L0a9€BUA3X Aia Co. £8 



PASBLEY.-PAUPERISM AOT) POOR LATW^ 

TriiiilrCoU«r«,Gkiid»iil9^l AutUraf «mnvck ImCsm^''* «*s,Jfel»4k4MtK&, cUrth. 



PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

with Obieirationt on the Dletetienl Rerlmen suited for Disordered St&tei of the Diffeitire 
OrfMMi 4Mul«a Aceowit of Uw.Bktwfea-of smmp of th« palncipal HetropoliUn ana othsr 



Ri»>bllsh« ie rt»yy.>iMp^eip«y Wmti«^OvlmlniU,CUld»e»,th« Sle^ By^oti.'BeB«l»» 



PESCHEL (C. FO—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Bf C.T. Petebel, PHndpal of the Itorat MlUUrj CoUefc^DrMden^ ets.etc. T)raatl*ted 
tram ^he G«rauia.whh Noftea, byB. Wwt. HOih 'WagHMMaail WMMlmtt. 8 volsjfcap. 
8ro. Slv. cloth. 

r Part I. The Fhyiiaa •< ff nil ■wMmmitlM .. inM9;8T«.7«. 6<r. cloth. 
Separatelj^ Part II. Impondemblc BodKea iUglH* HMtrMMfnatlm.BleKtricUj, 
L aud Electro* Djoamlcs) . 3TOlt.fcap.9vo.l8«.6tf.cloth. 

PHILLIPS— -nGURES AND DESCEIPnONS OF THE PAUE- 



OZOK F068IL8 OP OORNWVILL, D B l #W »«»t WSST '8CMBBKET s etwnrvad in 
the coarse of the Ordnance Geological Snrrej of that District. Bj John PbUlipa, KJK.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published bj Order of the Lords Commissioners of U.M. Treasury. 8ro. 
with 60 Platea, comprising very numerous figures, ll«. cloth. 

PQ B T<L 00 g. ^ REPORT ON THE 6B0L0GY OF THE 

eotnmr €r Londonderry, and of Parts ttfVjwne and Panwineth, eauiiiicd and 
described nadar the Anthoritr of the Master-Generalaad Boacd of OxdiHuica. By J .JS . Port> 
l9uk, FiR J(. ate. Sro . with 48 Plnn> Ma. eleCk. 

POWBIt-^fiKETCHES IN MEW ZEALAOT), 

mUk'f^m and Mnett. Af W. TyvuM Pasret. UJiJCG. Vmm « 2b«eMth«pt In tlMt Com* 
«cr, fran JUUy lB4l.ta Jaae 1S1& WiU 8 iFIatea:aB4S'W<iodcBta, 6mn I^^ 
tlKapM. gw»8t<»i..Bi aVitb. 



THE VADE-MECXM tTF FLY-FISHING TOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling { with plainand 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Fliea. Bj G.P.B. Pulman, author 
of <• The Boole of the Aza.** Thlgd Kdteto q» rr-«ralllau an^g|awly«alM|gad ; sciAkaaveffM 
Waastonla. Kci^8ro»8s.ala*h. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Ada^d ta erary Tuts and Caancity. With Literary Aoacdotea. Br the Be*, tones 
PyciolWB«A.^«khoBof**nfafiBtl««|iaa*atCttida,*'atc. KavfiiMoa. ■FeM^.jBcaJBa.elMk 

DR. REECFS MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy* Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Praetitionera. 
• aeMpteteHai- — - - -- 



C oa niiiiiU'a eaasfdete Madam DiapenaMon* aadia JN a rtl aa l T saaHi a asKtb*tllatteg«isUiig 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cuca,aad nWaliao-af tht-Blaeaaaa toeldat MtHm nimin 
Frame. With the latest DiscoTeries in the different Departments of the Henling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions ; revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dc. Henry Baeim, M.B.Cti. e(e. Sro. 13$. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COWPANIOK TO TKE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND ORRRK LEXICON > forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts. Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
Witk Aqwuaatations of nearly Two Thousand Ohiects froiaJtne Aatique. Bv Anthon* 
mell,d«BJUL»J«toaf CaLa*Caaeie,CaflBbcid«e. PoatSrowslrti ah— 18x080' 
SU.clokii. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.— A JOURNAL OF A 

BOAT VOYA6K THROUGH RUPERT'S LAND ted tkc Cnitnl Aictle Scs, la Scank 
of the Dlteorery SUf vader emmmnui of Bhr Jokm PnaUlm. Wltk aa Appcadix oa tke 
Phjslcal GcoKnplnr of Nortk Ancrlca. Bj Sir Joka Rlehwdsoa, CJI., P.R^^ ctc» 
Iaap«ctor of Naval HotpHab aad Flccto. PublUbed brAatkoritj of Che Admbaltj. With 
a eokmred Map, icveral Platei priated in coloan, aad Woodcuts. S miM. 8ro. Slj. M. cloth. 

RroDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, foandcd oa the Gerana-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. l^lllam Praaad. Br the 
Rer. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edamad HaU, Oxford. Post 4to. iOi. doth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGtiSH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the ase of Colleires aad Schools. By the Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
M.A., of St. Edmond Hall,Osford. New Edition, rerlsed and corrected, 8to. MU, 6d. 
cloth. 



• • 8e»armi&tu l"^' Ekousb-Latik DienoNAar, lOt.M. 
( Tax LATia-Eaousa DicnoaAar , 21<. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

AGaide to the Meaninff, Qnalitj, and ri^ht Ace«utn»tIon of Latin Claaaieal Words. By 
the Rer. J. E. Riddle,M.A., of St. Edmnnd Hall, Oxford. New Edition. R<^jal ISaio. 
4«. bound. 

RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; founded on Andrews's Traaalatloa of 
Frennd's larger Ijatin-Genaan Dictionary : with Improrements and Additions. By ikm Bcr. 
J. E. Riddle, U^, and Dr. W. Frennd. [/« /rsyarafiaa. 

*•* The American Lattu-EnglUh Ifietionurf bf Dr. Andrew ia a trmnnintlom mfth* Lmtim 
Dictionary of Dr. Freund^ who h now re$ident in London^ and i$ occupied^ fa eomjunttimm 
with Mr. Riddle, in making a thorough revision of hit maluabte work, with importmmt mddi- 
tiont, in order fully to meet the want$ of our collegea and tckooU, and to giva to oar aiorr 
mature teholara those aids which they are entitled to receive in the present aaeaaard stefw e(f 
philological research. Eighteen years have elapsed sinre Dr. Frennd pnhUshed m targ^epmr- 
tion Of the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated, Jhtring a rreat fmrt oftkmt 
interval^ Dr. Frennd has been actively engaged in preparing a second edllTon ofhta aMmbTatt 
work, which will shortly be published in Germany ; and in tie course of this wndtrtmtting^ he 
has employed materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr.Atsdrewa. The 
present work will therefore present to the English student eetensive resultt ^modern 
eritieismf which have not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses,re^larly classed la 
their respective Families! their History and Mode of Cnltnre. By T. Rivers, Jaa . Foarth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Biblical Uteratore in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yorli ; Anthor 
of *' Biblical Researcbek in Palestine," etc. New Edition, revised and la great aart 
rc'written. 8vo. 18i. cloth. ^^ 

*•* This is the AuthorU new edition, in great part rewrlffm, and containing mmmp mddi- 
Mow and improvements not found in any other edition, 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Deseription of every spedes and variety of Culinary Vega, 
tables I With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New^ aad 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. fit. cloth. 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 3 vols. 8vo. S4f . cloth. 
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ROGET.—THESAURUS or ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

Clasiified and arranged, to at to facilitate the Ezpreuion of Ideal, and aiilat in Literary 
Composition. Bj P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.U.S., F.B^.S.. F.8.A., etc.; Anthor of 
the ** Bridgewater "nreatlM on Animal and Vegetable Pkjiiologjr,'* etc. 8to. 

[ATearljr readf, 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illuttrated bf coloured Representatlona of the Natural and Artificial Inaeet; and accompanied 
bj a few Obierrationa and Instrnction* relative to Trout and Grajling Fiahing. By Alfred 
Ronalda. Fourth Edition, corrected i with 20 Copperplate!. 8to. 14f . cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837 to 1849 < with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long reildent at 
Tahiti. With 4 illnstrationa printed in colours. 3 vols, post 8to. 21«. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particulnr topic. By 
Frederic Rowton« Lecturer on General Literature. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to.6«. cloth. 



SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Being an Attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and 
Real Character ; and to represent it, not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, but as one Grand 
MThole. BytheReT.J. D.Schomberg,B.A., of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. StoIs. 
8to. 21s. cloth. 



SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discorery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Erents in his Life, from 1733 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 toIs. 
post 8ro. 21 «. cloth. 



SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 Tols. foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Anthor of *'Amy Herbert," '< Gertrude," ''Laneton Parsonaffe,** *' Margaret Per- 
ciral," and "The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., 
i Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 toIs. f cap. 8to. 9». cloth. 



SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Anthor of *'Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rer. Vniliam Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. 9«. doth. 



SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
aothorof "Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 Tols.fcap. 8ro. I6s, cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Bt the Author of ''Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
ot Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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WOBX8 AN» HEW EDITIOK8 



SHAKSPCARE, BY BOWDLER. 

TMR FAMILT HHAKSPBARK, In wklrhBolUarliwMc' MtWOiliilBal Texti 
W«ri« Ml IfiBf 1— ■ at* miltled whieh rmauH vilk f wpti ty be ttmd ' 
BovtUcr, K^^Tk.RJ*. N«v Rdltkiiii wtth ■ IUmH I I m i aT ~ ' ' 
alMk I ar, vineat lllutnukoiit, M toIi. 8vo. 4/. 14«.M. bovdi. 



. Br T. 
8*o. SUr. 



SIIARFS NEW BRinSH GAZETTEER. 

A VEW QAZCmRS. OR TUPOURAPKICAL OIcnONART OT THE 'BUTISH 
UPLANDS AND NARROW SBASt CftapffUur coadK DHcripttiuM 'of dbMt llitr 
Thnataad PUert, Mc«la, Natanit Featarea, ma Ohjertt of Note, foended on the bnt 
AatlMirltIra I full Partlcalan of the Boundarlea, Raelatered Electora, etc. of tiM Pariia* 
mentary Onroogha I with a Reference aader ereiy Name to the Sheet of the Ordaaaei 
Harvey, as far a< completed i and an Appeadlx, cnatalninr a Gcaerml View of the Rci 

1 Ohmni>lngT. and an Ahetaraet of cen 



iif the United Klafdum, a bhort 



certain RMwha ef tha 



Ceiuaa of IMl. Bf Jwbm A. Sharp. Kaq. llaUnm with JehaaMi** New Geaerol amMtt- 
teer of the World. 3 Tob. 9n. U. Ita. clath. 

*,* Sharp** nritish Gaxetteer ft aUt Im comnto/ pmbtltmtitu fo Tmmutpmiwo M^nihfy Pmrtt, 
priM Uulf-a'Cromn emek. 

SHEPHERD THE HISTORY OF THE GHURCH OF ROME, 

Tb the Red of the Kpiacopau ef DnaMUOH*. aa. «4. Bf Idoatd 9tAm, Bhefkaai. AJL, 



Crihhiwe. 



Rector of Lnddaadowa. 8to. 141*. cloth . 



SHORT WHIST: 

lu RIae, Profraaa, aad Lawa; with the receat Decblan of the 
^akc aav oac a Whiat PUyer. CoatalidiM alao the Lawaof PWaat, I 
Back«aMMi. ByH^ier A • • • • • lAwlUllloa. TowidAaaa 
Br Mra. B * * • * * Foolscap 9to. 2t. cloth, gilt edfcs. 



SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Br Catherine Slaelair, anthor of •* Ptoplth Lcf ends or Bible TraHU,** "Thm 
UlF,'*ctc. NewMMeBfCOffrectadawi ealavffBd. yM|i.BT«.if.cWth. 



SINCLAIR —POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

Bj Ontherine Sinrlair, Author of "The Joarner of Life," " Tkt BnaiBeaa of Life ** etc 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fca^p. 8ro. 6<. ciuth. * 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectatt. With Notes and lUastratlons by W. Henry Wills % and Twelre fee 
Wood KnirraTinirs by John Thumpson from Designs by'Frederich Tayler. Crowo liv<». Uf. 
boards; or 27«. boaod in morocco by Hayday. 

*«* JIm m Cheap Bditton, wttkumi Bngrmwii^a, tu Itae. jrHe* Om« fWrOay. 



Third Edition, reTiaed, eor- 
Woodcata. - 



SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Sargeon to the Bank of England, 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes aad 
lOf.M. cloth. 



THE AVORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author's Miscellaaeoas Wrltiaga, and Coatribntloaa to the IfiHnWiah 
Review. New Edition, complete ia One Vulnaae; with Fartfalt hy S. U. Kddio, esatwad 
la i^ine hy W. O taatbaeh, aad View of Cnmbe Floray Reatory. Soaaeraet. fll^naca cvomBro. 
Sit. doiht aya. aalf ax«m» hy U^rday.— Or ia S voU.Sva.vlth Partral^ Ma. dokh. 



SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

BOPHY. deUrered at the Royal laatHnthMi la tte Yewa IBH, ISK, aad 1806. By th»tea 
Rev. Hydacy SoAth, H.A. With an Intraductun Letter to Mra. Sydney SmIUu bvaha Sa 
Loed Jeffrey. Beoend Kditioa. Sfa.l^eiothr '——. oy ana lata 



PUBI/TSSBD W ttUSitS. liO^PGMAK A]n> Co. S7 

SMITH.— THE VOTAGaE AND SHIPWRBCi: OF ST. PAUL: 

-vtith MiMrtKtiMM M»tlM€onfee»ortlie Wrlthies of fVt.Lafce, aadtlM Shipit mmI N«vH|»t!on 
of the Anciento. Bj Jamet Smith, Esq. of Jordiuihil|>F.KJB.-«te. WIA fflaBtMtlre Vtewt, 
CkwrtB, and Woodcuta. 8to. 14«. cloth. 

SMTTH.— TASSO'S JERUSALEM DEUTERK©. 

TBaaaliit«d,hk.tht IMan of the Orio^iMl. hf the B««. 'Chfaalaa LMtngfaaM Snith^iM .A^ late 
F^v« aad Xathniatk«l LeotiMor oi ChiiiC'a CoUvgc, flwhriilg>i lv«te.ic«»k Sm. 12*. 
cloQi. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF TEE PKINCK MJBEXS IN SEAECH 

OF SIR JOHN FSANKUN. A Nwrmtlvc of mnrr-darUf* la tha. Acetic ««••. .By W. 
Faikor Siamr. in<h arCaiwt, aad 4 nhiitwtfiomi >ai Aadia OPtouf. .Foat^a. 12«. olwth. 

THE UFE AND €0EEESP0NI>EN<3E OF HH: LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited bjhia Son, the Rev. Charl«i«vthkeit«oath«7, M.A. Tlcar «f AiiHdgh. 
With numeron* Portndta : and Six Land»c^>« Illoatrationa from Deiigna hj W. Weatall, 
A.R.A. 6 roll, poat 8vo. 6S«. doth. 

*•* l«eh of the Six Volnmea naj beluul aeparaM^, price HaU-arOiilBta. 

**A work whieht even in thi$ age oflttermr^ plenty, wilt long atand unHnallei for the 
deeplp imtereiting ekaraeter of it$ eontentt; wMetker we have regard to the man who$e hie- 
torjf tt relatetf and wAot« innermott thoughts are laid open to tm, or (• the vorione important 
tuhfeettmrmn wMnft Ma anpnelmmimimdmmt momtMmOg «MMi<Ml.* Jaha B«lt. 



SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of the late Robert Sonthej. ComprisiBg^l. Choice 
Paasares s With Colkctiona fior the Hiatorr of Manaera and LUatatare in Engrlaiul « 2. 
Bfodal ColIacUoaaMB vwjooa Blatoiiad and Tbeologtod Sol^Kta.; 8. Aarflytieal-RMdliig* 
hi vaaioaa bfanehta oC LUentue4 «a<l 4. Osid«il ManowMbu LitaiwuyaBd Miaea U — w aua. 
Xdltad hf Hr. SMtbey'a Bwi-tai.L»a>, tka Be*. John Vood WaMaa»mJ>. 4 mU. a«ure 
crown 8to. 81. 18f . cloth. 

*•• Each Seriea of SontheT'a Common-Place Boolit forma a diatlnct Volume, complete in 
itaelfy and may be had aeparatelj aa followa i — 

FmST SBRISS-<»IQICB PASSAGES* «t8. Beeand BdHloat ^allk iMdaUkm PoUmU. 
Price 18t. 

SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18f. 

THIRD SERIES— ANAt^mCAL mSADINGS. OneeaincaL. 

^FODRTH SBmSS— CnUGOaa. liSHOBASm4» etc Oaefialaoa. 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ET€. 

Br the late Robert Soatliev. XUtmplete la One Volame. Billed by ffaeAstbor*8 8oa>fai- 
%met, tbe Rev. John Wnod Warier. WMi Portrait, Viynette Tllle-ing«, fiatt of the Aathor, 
and Otf lonved -Ptete. NewXdIkifln. Bgvare cmma Bao. Si«. dotb. 



SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

Ami Riae aad IVij«[tcm of Melbedbm. By Robert SouilMg^-Baq. LLJX Xear Bdt4loa,«ltb 



Notea bythc late Samoel Tagdor Golaeidfa, Bn., aad BeaMrka oatbe dUle aad Obataeter 
of John Wealey, by the late Alexander Kaea, Baa. BdUed bytba A«r. Chaclea Catfabert 
Southey, M.A. 3 Tols.8TO.withtwoPortraha,lI.8t.eloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS:, 

CoBidaiag all tbe Aatbor'a laei lateodaetlona aad Naiea.. Complete la Oae VdUuaA, with 
Pertaait and Vlear of tbe Poet'a Beaideaee at Kea«4cb i aaUona «Ub Lord -^jmoa'a :and 
Meere^a Poetieal Warba. Mediaea Sva. tte. oletbi 4S«. beand la .aMroee«, kMrHajMUv^Or 
in 10 Tola.foolacap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Platea, tl,^ko^ aMHrQaea,4/.-nM. 
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NEW WOBKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to LoreUce inclushre. With Biographical Sketches by the.Jate Robert 
Southef. Medi«Bi8TO.80i. cloth. 



SQUIER.— NICARAGUA ; ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONU- 




tious. 2 Toli. rojai 8ro. 31«. 6tf . clot 



K 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the ue of Merchants, Ownera and Masters of Ships, Offieersof Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shippinjr or Commerce ; contaInIn)( the Law and Local Rernla* 
tiont affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Msnaf^ement of Ships and their Cacvoes; 
together with notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throngbont. Edited bf Graham Willmore, Esq . M. A. Barrister-at-Lnw ; 
Georgre Clements, of the Customs, London ; and William Tkte, author of **Tlie Modem 
CamUist.*' 8to.28«. cloth; or 39i. boand. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the RiKht Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B.. LL.D., Professor of Modem Historr 
in the Unire/sity of Cambridg:e. 2 vols. 8to. 24t. cloth. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESLA.STICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh ReTiew. By the' Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, KJB.,LL.D., 
Professor of Modern History in the Uuirersity of Cambridge. Second Edition. 3 toIs. 
8ro.24«. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq., Honorarv Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author of" Moral Training,'' etc. Eig^hth Edition, 
enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain,author of **The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap.8T0.6«. cloth t or bound 
in morocco, 12«. 

SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symona, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Fifth Edition, in. 
eluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and tbo 
proTisions of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. 6t. cloth. 



TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing rarious Applications 
of the Principle of Woric: the Theory of the Steam-enrine, with simple Mechanlcsi Theo- 
rems and Problems on accumulated Work, etc. New Efdition. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 



KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NA- 

TURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples and 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3<. 6d. cloth. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing vwious oriifinal and useful Formula, specially spplied to Tubular Bridgcsc 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Training Colleipe, 
Twickenham; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's Training College, Batterses} author of **Exerciies on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy." 8to. i$. M. cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Published Montblj, and sold at One ShUlioff each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
ralnable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travel- 
ling, and at the same time of a cliaracter that will render them worthy of preserration : but 
the prie0 of which has hitherto confined them within a comparativelj narrow circle of 
readers. 

Thejir$t Eighteen Parts eompriseM 

I. WARREN HASTINGS. Bj Thomas Babington Macanlsf. Reprinted from Mr. Macan* 
lay's •* Critical and Historical Essays.*' Price One ShUUug. 

3. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babinffton Mscanlay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's '* Critical 
and Historical Essays." Price One Shilling. 

*•* Mr. Macanlay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive maybe had in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

3. LONDON IN 18S0— 61. Br J. R..M*Culloch> Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M<Culloch*s 

" Geographical Dictionary.*' Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLBY. From the *< SpccUtor.** With Notes and Illustrations by 

W. H . WiUs. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington Macanlay. Price One 

Shilling. 

6 and 7. Mr. S. LAING*S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY during the Years 
1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price 
Half-a-Crowu, cloth. 

8. "RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES." And "GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE." By Thomas Babington Macanlay. Price One Shilling. 

••• Mr. Macanlay's Four Essays on "William Pitt. Earl of Chatham,** "Ranke's Hiitorr of 
the Popes," and *• Gladstone on Church and State,'' may be had in One Volnme, IGmo. price 
Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

Sand 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A condensed Translation from the 
German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two ParU, price One Shilling each > or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half>a^rown, cloth. 

11 and 12. EOTHEN: or, Traces of Travel brought 'Home from' the East. A New Edition, in 
Two Parts, price One Shilling each; ur in One Volume, 16mo. price Ualf-a>Crownj cloth. 

13. *'THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON." And HORACE WALPOLB. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 and 16. HUC'S' TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. A condensed 
Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, Two Parts, price One Shilling each; in One Volnme, 
16mo. price Half-a>Crown, cloth. 

16 and 1". HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS, written by Himself, and continued to his Death from 
his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a«Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By the Earl of Carlisle. Price One Shilling. 

To hefottomed hp— 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS: Or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni-Amers 
With a particular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sodan. By Ferdinand Weme, Author of 
" ExpediUon in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated from the German by J. 
R. Jonnston. Forming Two Parts of the Travell*r*» Hhrmrp, 16mo. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA, AND RAMBLES AMONG THE RED MEN. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Forming Two Parts of the TraveUer*$ Hbrarp. 16mo. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By tb« R«t. Chwles B. Tmyla, M.A.. aathmr of ** Lmdr 
tte \Voridi" Me. NewKdltioB. FoobcafSvo. 6«.elo(h. 



I •TpVotof 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES BO— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

THE WORLD. Bj the Rer. Cburles B. l^rler, author of *' Margaret, or the Pearl," etc 

New Kditiou. Foolacap 8ro. with Froatispiece, 6f . 64. doth. 



With m. Pwtarit of 



TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

Br Isaac Tajlor, Author of ** Natural Hiatory of Rathuiaam/* ate 
Wesley, enifniTed by W. Greatbach. Post 8to. Half-a-GuIaea, cloth. 

** All the eharatterbtie$ ^earlf Methodltm mre ana/jpfetf <a tkeprnemt mrntaum^ with mdUm 
eriminatioHf and deterihed with a eleam^Ut imeh at we might emfttt from tkm wAi/eaawAfcwl 

and eloquent author of the Natural HUtory of Bnthusiaaai. Of the Mwtkm 

of the eighteen^ eenturp, the corporeal pent remmime im the Wealnm* ComueMlmm g tk» _. 
o? it, vhiie partljf animating that bodjf^ woe trmuefmaed into mil OMBtiem CMmrvkn. Ho 
that great movement became a $tar ling-point in our modem Uitorjf, amd hmm it was the 
source vf what it mott charaetrrittic of the present tlme^ a$ contrasted with the corrvtmamMmg 
period of last cmturf, not Us rclirUns aaly, hut in tka general tuna ^ neMmuml /»mUmg^ emm 
manners, and literature, Mr. Taplor ablg shews.*' * ' — " 



Witk 



TAYLOR.— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Rudiroeuta. By Isaac Taylor, author of ''Natural History of Bnthaaiaai 
medallion Portrait. Post 8to. lOs. m. doth. 



THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF 

By the Rlrht Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's, (the Rer 
prored Library JCditloa ; with Maps. 8 toU. 4 1, lie. doth. 

•^•Atso, an Edition Ini vols, f cap. 8vo. with Vignette Tltlae, 11. 8$. elotk. 



GREECE. 

CoiiBop ThiilwaU} . A» im- 



THIRLWALL'S GREECE, ABRIDGED BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 

A History of Gerece, from the Earliest Time to the Taking of Corinth by tlie &OBaMa3 C. 
146, mainly based upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leoahard SehmlCs. 



VJBLJS.K., Becuw of the High School of Edinburgh. 



By Dr. 
Secoad Edition. 12ma. 



7«.M.elath. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bohon Comey, Esq . Illustrated with Serenty-serenDesigns drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Envrared by Thompson and other eminent EneraTers 
Square crown 8ro. nniform with Goldsmith's Poevu illmttrated bf tht fCdUv Clmkl 
21«. cloth; bound la morocco, byHayday,86«. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Fonr-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from Oa« Pound to Ten Tboanand 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progreaaion of Slnwle 
Days : with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Billa, aie.atc.etc. By JohnT]M>HMNk 
Acconutaat. New Edition. 12mo.8«. bound. ^ 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical RudimenU of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Maater In 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same UniTersity i tind 
formerly in the Medical Service uf the Honourable East India Company. Foolacap 8vo 
with Woodcuts, 7«. cloth. 






THE THUMB BIBL£; 



By J. 



Or, Verbum Sempiternum 

ments in English Verse. New Edition, printed 

ham, ChiawtelK. Mom. k. M. bewid and clawed. 



Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Teata. 
New Edition, printed bom. the Edition ef 160i^ by G. * 
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TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THR BIBLE I Being the First Volwae of the Elemenu of Chvlttiaa Theology i con- 
tnining Proofsof the Anthentlcitf and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Snmmarjr of the 
History of the Jevsi an Account of the Jewish SecU ; and a brief Suiement of the Contents 
of the sereral Books of the <Md TestaoMat. By tke.laM Georg* ToBBUiia,0 JU.Butt . Hew 
BdiUon. Foolsoapavo.«B.W.clotlu 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

WithMferenre to tho Canaovof their principal Variatioas, frenn the year 179S *o Use ye« 
1847« inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cen- 
turies ; a General Bevlew of the Cairencr Question t and Ramarka on the Opoatiua af the 
Aeu 7 ft 8 Victoria, c.82. By Thomas Teoke, Esq. FJl.8. 4 TOlcSro. 3<. (U. ototh. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and iUuRtmted with Rssava and Notes. By William Charlea Towtt«end« Esq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Maeclesfield. S vols. Sro.SOs. eloth. 

** Mr. TommtgMd ha$ dmrne an mstmtmhU service hotk to tht Itgal prq/ewfea mmd thtpmtUe 
I M formiMit thi$ eolleetion o/ititne of the moat important and tnterating Judicial praetadiitgs 
which have ever been witmnsed in E»gii»h eourta of juatice. . . . We need aay ao more to 
recommend , the voiumea of 3Jr. Towntend, which, whether aa a record of preeedenta or a 
repertory of aome of the moat remarkable apeaaiana of fvMntka aloaueneet are mauallg 
uaefulJ* nomlag Clironkle. 



TOWNSEND.— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Towusend, Esq., M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2to1s. 8to. 28$. cloth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be PhUesophieally considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. StoIs. 
post 8to. 31«. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Nbrnnui Conquest. By Sharon Tamer, F.K.S. and RJ^.8X. 
The Serenth Edition (18&S) . * vols . 8ro . 88«. dodu 

*•* Tkt teat and wefrt af (Afv edMom ken* teen emrtffnng] r rv i ardj and a§ many af tka 
Juthor't later eorrevHoma amd additimm at appeared fa Aave' b^en imtemdvd and p f9pmr 9d 
bf ktrnfarpmbUc aH a m ^kama baem h a tr a dme ed. 
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T URTONS (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH 

WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edlthn, tboroaffUy rwiMd 
with Additions . ^ By J oha Edward Gray. Post Svo. with WoodcutSi, and U oolmuad PlaUs 
Ut. cloth. 

URE. — DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES^ AND 

MINES X CoBMiaittf a alear Bxpesitlon of their Prhiciidea and Practlee. By Andvew IJra, 
M U.P.II.8. M.6a».».A.8.Lood., M. Acad. N.8.PhaAd.; S.Ph.8ec.K. dcrauHaiMv.} 
MaUU,«tc.etc. MKAMob, corrected. Svo.with MU WbodcMS. Muciotk. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEdiaon. 8vo. 14«. doth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chieiiy Oankholagv. Bf Ghaitea Watertan, Esq., amfliar of •* Waadariiiffs la South 
America.** With an J rwrt logsiihy of th»A»Ch«*^aMl Vlewa vfHWlMiflaa. New MMons. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14s. M. cloth. 

»•• 8eparatelf—yol, I. (First Series), 8f. ; Vol. II. (Second Series) , 6«. M. 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THR HEART; with other Poeau. Bj Alwlc A. Watti. With Foitjr-oae kiffklj-teighed 
Line EnyraTiiift, ejcecote4 expresalf for this work bj the aioct emlaent Painters aad 
EagrsTcrs. 

In one Volwae, sqvare crown Sro. price SI«. W. beards, or 4Ss. bennd !■ morocco bjHnjilart 
Proof laprestions, fiSs. boards.— Plain Proofs 41, PUtcs, deaif 4co. (oalf 100 copies priatcd) 
Sf. 3«. in portfolio; India Proofs before letters, coiombler 4to. (onljr tO copies pruiCed),fi/.S«. 
in portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprising snch subjects as are most immediatelr connected with Hoaeekeepiar i ast 
The Constrnction of Domestic Edifices, with the If odes of Warminv , Veatllatinir, aad 
Lightiacthem— A Description of the Tarions Articles of Furaitnre, with the Nature of their 
Blaterius— Duties of SerrauU,etc.ete. Bj Thomas Webster, P.6.8., etc. etc.; assisted 
bj the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. Sro.with nearif l»000 Woodcuta, Ms. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the snre taking of Treat, Grayling^, etc. Br 
Hewett Wheatlejr, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8to. with Znae coloured Plates, l(te. M. 
cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 

So much of the Dianr of Ltdf Wllloughbr as relates to her Domestic HlstorT-, and to the 
KTcntful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 
1668) . Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 
New Edition ; in Two Parts. Square foolscap 8to. St. each, boards ; or IBs. each, bound 
in morocco bg Uajfiag, 

\ 

YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Yonatt. With a TreaUse nf Draught. 
Engrarings from Designs by William Hanrey, 

*•* Aletirs. Longman and Co.U Edition $komtd bt ordtrtd. 



ANewEdiUon; with 
8to. lOs. cloth. 
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YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A ^ew Edition ; with numerous Wood Engrarings from Desiffna br 
William Hanrey. 8to. 6«. cloth. ' 

*a* The above work$t »hieh were prepared under the tuperintendenee of the Society for the 
Viffntion of Vteful Knoieledget are now pubHthed by j/eiirt. Longman and Co., bp aosigm- 
mentfrom Mr. Charlet Knight. It i» to be obterved^ 'that the edition of Mr. Youatt' a book e« 
the Horse ithieh Me$trt. Longman and Co. have purehaaed from Mr, Knight^ ia that which «•«« 
thoroMghlf reviaed bp the author, and therebp rendered in manp reapecta a new work. The 
engravinga alio were greattp improved. Both worka are the moat complete treatUea itt the 
language on the Hiatorpf Structure, Diaeaaea, and Management of the Animala of which them 
treat. 



ZINCKE.—SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF 

THE FUTURE ; or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the 
different Educational Questionii of the Day. By the Rer. Foster Barham Zincke, ^icar of 
Wherstead, near Ipswich. Post 8to. "Ja. cloth. 

** We have no apnee to devote to the nature of the alteration which the author prop ocea to 
make in the aubjecti of inatruetion and in the manner of teaching. On thia point and oa 
various othera, aueh aa the effects which would be likelp to be produced bv the eatabliahment of 
a apitem of this nature, we must refer to the treatlae. We would enijr add, in conclsuion, 
that it eontaina a maaterlp analpali of the errora, the ahort'cominga, and the miachiefa of omr 
present atate vith regard to education, and the admirable auggeattona aa to the practicabilitp 
of the establishment in its place of a spatcm which map be productive of incalculable ben^t 
to the coming generation." Daily News. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academr of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonbard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
Bumerons Additions aad Corrections by the Author. New Edition. 8to.14s. cloth. 

jrareA81,1852. 
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London; Printed by M. Masov Ivy Laae, Patcnoster Bow. 
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